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New Sleeping Car Line 

= ^ = ==== ESTABLISHED ======== 

SUNDAY, JUNE, 14th, 1903 

'Between Worcester 
and New York City 

Via Boston O Albany R.R. over the " Springfield Line." 

Sleeper is placed in the Depot at 10.30 p.m., and may be occupied at that 
time; leaves ia.44 midnight; due New York City 6.45 a.m. ; sleeper will remain 
in Grand Central Station until 7.00 o'clock. 

RETURNING Sleeper is placed in Grand Central Station 10.00 p.m., and 
may be occupied at that time; leaves at 11.03 p.m. Will be sidetracked at 
Worcester so that passengers may remain in car until 7 a.m. if desired. 

For reservations call on W. U. Bixby, Ticket Agent. Union Statioa S. S. Van 
Etten, City Ticket and Passenger Agent, 385 Main Street, Worcester. A. S. HAN- 
SON. General Passenger Agent, Boston. 0000 0 
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This magazine is published by the Worcester Board of Trade.' Its read- 
ing pages are devoted solely to municipal development, good citizenship and 
the business welfare of Worcester. Space in these pages is not for sale. 



Worcester Light Infantry and its Centennial. 



lOT since Worcester cele- 
brated its bi-centennial lias 
the city seen a more enthu- 
siastic occasion than that 
which brought to an end the 
one hundred years of the 
Light Infantry's existence. 
For many a long day the 
event had been talked over 
and hundreds of members 
have regretted that their 
active connection with the 
(. ninpany could not be at this particular 
time. For a century young men have 
practiced the drill peculiar to their day 
ami generation ; have had their taste of 
camp life, possibly of real soldiering, 
and then have taken their places in the 
veteran ranks, to be thereafter recog- 
nized as the "has beens" ; valuable re- 
serves, however, for times when num- 
bers count and contributions are neces- 
sary for the proper observance of cer- 
tain days. 

Such an occasion was that just past, 
and it is safe to state that very lew 
men who ever wore the uniform of the 
Light Infantry were not in hearty sym- 
pathy with each and every plan to make 
the event memorable. Fully five years 
ago. the veteran organization began to 
prepare for the celebration, and, when 
the time was ripe, was able to turn over 
a considerable sum of money to the 
general fund. In addition, the citizens, 
who have a justifiable pride in their old- 
est military company, were ready to lend 



a hand, so that the bills, though heavy, 
were readily met. 

The campaign, which began Wednes- 
day evening, June 3d, ami terminated 
early in the morning of the /th, though 
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not so bloody, was quite as trying a> 
any ever passed through by the Com- 
pany. If the boys obtained any sleep 
at all it was by snatches, and even those 
they thought wasted. There was so 
much to see. and so many things to be 
done, that sleep, though so blessed by 
Saneho Panza, was passed by till some 
more convenient season. 

The Company left Worcester for Ros- 
ton late in the afternoon of the 3d, en 
route to Portland, to assist in the ob- 
servance of the same birthday by the 
twin company of that city. Though 
sleeping places were assigned on board 
the steamer which conveyed them to the 
lovely city on the Casco, such assign- 
ments were quite superfluous. The best 
of weather prevailed, not a drop of rain 
falling throughout the entire period, 
though it began the very next day after. 
Even the fires and smoke of Maine were 
not amiss, since they served to cloud 
the otherwise burning rays of the sol- 
sticial sun. Maine's chief city did her 
very best in entertaining the boys in 
blue from the mother State, and no time 
was wasted. 

It was a very generous thing for the 
Portland boys to do. viz., to volunteer 
to anticipate their own day and to yield 
the auspicious sixth to the Massachu- 
setts company. If old Governor Strong, 
a century since, had only reflected on 
the possible mix-up in the future, he 
might have prevented the coincident 
dates by holding one charter for just 
twenty-four hours, but he did nothing 
of the kind, and the dates of birth are 
the same, ami for all time the companies 
are twins. 

That special train home from Maine 
bore a happy array of young men. all 
intent on getting the most possible out 
of the trip. Never was the old Latin 
motto. "Corpe di&n," or "Seize the 
day." more literally obeyed : indeed, 
the boys seized the night also. Their 
arrival in Worcester, though late, was 
enthusiastic, and from I'nion Station to 
the Bay State, red tire marked the 
march of the returning and visiting cit- 
izen soldiers. 

Then when the 6th, the long- 
expected, the dreamed-of day dawned, 
the city was agog to see her own boys 
and those of other states. It is true 



that a coincident circus may have added 
to the throngs; it is pretty certain that 
the mass of the people were out to see 
their militia company and those who 
were to parade with them. Owing to 
faulty railroad connections, some of the 
Connecticut soldiers were late, hence 
the start from the Armory was a little 
more than one hour late, but when the 
lines did appear they were most heartily 
greeted. While, on occasion, Worces- 
ter has entertained more soldiers, she 
never had on one day a greater variety. 
In addition to the Light Infantry, in 
their new uniforms, and their twin 
brothers from Portland, were all of the 
city's five organizations, with the Fitch- 
burg Fusiliers, the United Train from 
Providence, a company from the 1st 
Heavy Artillery of Boston. and two com- 
panies from Hartford, Conn.; and what 
attention their bright uniforms excited] 
There was the brilliant red of the Gov- 
ernor's Foot Guard, along with the 
white of the City Guards, that followed 
close behind. 

Somewhere along Main Street it 
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would seem that nearly every Worces- 
ter citizen took a glance at the men with 
the guns. By no means inconspicuous 
were the lads from the Highland Mili- 
tary Academy with their natty suits of 
gray. W hen at last the lines returned 
to the Armory and there stacked their 
rifles, preparatory to the day's outing 
at the Lake, there were few, if any, who 
were not glad that they had had a 
chance to see just how lively and relia- 
ble men could be on their one hun- 
dredth birthday. 

Over the variety and pleasures of the 
day at Edgemere it is unnecessary to 
linger, for when did youth and vigor 
ever fail to find amusement in the pass- 
ing hour? The games, jokes and songs, 
will their memory ever fade? A sus- 
picious hoarseness, for days afterwards, 
told how zealously many tried to add 
their voices to the general hilarity. 
While the suspension of electrical con- 
nection delayed the return from the 
Lake and compelled the soldiers to 
inarch, their armless passage through 
Front Street was not the least interest- 
ing of the many episodes of that event- 
ful day. 

Meanwhile, hungry hundreds were 
waiting, with more or less patience, in 
the vestibule of Washburn Hall, won- 
dering where their uniformed compat- 
riots were. Half past six p.m. extended 
to some time past eight before the ar- 
rival of the most important part of the 
Company, and the lines were formed for 
the hall above. Mechanics Hall has 
seated many a gathering, but never a 
jollier one than that which filled every 
seat and even overflowed into Wash- 
burn Hall below. Caterer Brigham has 
no reason to apologize for the appetiz- 
ing menu which claimed the time and 
attention of every one till past nine 
o'clock. The music of the bands, along 
with the singing of all between courses, 
made the time pass rapidly. 

Finally, when Captain Rider indi- 
cated a change from a feast of viands 
to that of thought and reason, no one 
would blame him if through his frame 
there ran a thrill of pride at the happy 
progress of the celebration. In a few 
and fitting words he passed the further 
exercises into the hands of James Lo- 
gan, a veteran member of the Company. 



■,'d L1RUT. H. H. WARREN. 

It was a lucky day for the Infantry 
when this same boy of Scottish birth 
took into his head to play soldier for a 
while, since to no single individual is 
due more of the success of the observ- 
ances than to him. lie was only a clerk 
in one of Worcester's business estab- 
lishments when he first essayed his mil- 
itary role, but he played his part well, 
as he has every other one that he has 
undertaken since. Whenever the boys 
want something done they are likely to 
turn to their veteran. Logan, who is 
ever ready, both to raise money and to 
talk. He took both parts in the Cen- 
tennial play, and took them finely. His 
introductions and his own response to 
the toast, "The Ladies." were excellent. 

It would be a pleasure to reproduce 
everv word spoken here, but it must 
suffice to state that whether it was 
Mayor Fletcher, Lieutenant-( iovernor 
Guild, or Alderman Chapman of Port- 
land, all were enthusiastically received. 
Space, however, is found for the com- 
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prehensivc story of the Company as 
told by Major Frederick G. Stiles, who, 
hearing his weight of almost seventy- 
eight years, with clear, ringing voice 
recited the tale of a century. He was 
greeted with enthusiasm by his audi- 
ence, which rose to receive him, every 
one reflecting on the Providence which 



had preserved for this duty a man who, 
more than sixty years ago, had signed 
his first enlistment paper, had won his 
golden laurel leaf in the War of the 
Rebellion, and now. the oldest surviv- 
ing member of the Conmany. could tell 
its story in a manner to interest and de- 
light every listener. 



A Full Century of the Light Infantry. 

By Maj. P. G. Stilrs. 



In the year 1803 there was but one 
uniformed military company in the town 
of Worcester, an artillery company, 
founded and commanded by Major 
William Treadwell (of Revolutionary 
fame) in 1783. 

But there were two companies of 
State militia, that met once each year 
for inspection and enrollment. No two 
persons were dressed alike, and their 
guns were of every conceivable pattern 
and make, and their parades were looked 
upon as a burlesque by the people of 
the town. 

So much for the military of tin's Com- 
monwealth previous to the formation of 
the Company whose birth and one hun- 
dredth anniversary we are hero to-night 
to celebrate. 

It has been said that it was at the 
suggestion of Rev. Dr. Aaron Bancroft, 
the founder of the Second Parish Church 
in Worcester, and who carried a gun at 
Concord — and also at Bunker Hill in 
1795 (then a student at Harvard Col- 
lege) — that an application was made to 
the Legislature for a charter to form 
an independent military infantry com- 
pany in the town of Worcester. The 
petition for the same was written by 
Levi Lincoln. Jr.. and signed by several 
leading citizens of the town, and sent to 
the Adjutant General of the State at 
Boston. And it is a singular coinci- 
dence that one hundred years ago to- 
day permission was granted by the Leg- 
islature of the Province of Massachu- 
setts for the formation of two independ- 
ent military companies, one at Portland, 
the other 'at Worcester: both at that 
lime being within the State of Mas- 
sachusetts. 

( )n June 6th. 1803. the charters were 
-igned* by Caleb Strong, then Governor 



of the State. They were designated 
as the Portland Light Infantry and the 
Worcester Light Infantry; both these 
organizations arc on active duty to-day. 
with all the strength and vigor of the 
first parade, but of those who made up 
their rank and file not one remains. 

The last survivor of the original Wor- 
cester Light Infantry was Charles Tap- 
pan. He was born in Northampton, 
Mass., in 1784. He came to Worcester 
as an apprentice to Dr. Isaiah Thomas, 
and served his apprenticeship in the 
office of the Massachusetts Spy. He 
was one of the charter members of the 
Worcester Light Infantry (in 1803). and 
for ten years was identified with it. 

In 1813 he removed to Portsmouth, 
N. H., and soon after went with others 
in the Swedish brig Margaretta to St. 
John, N. B.. and filled her with British 
goods, intending to take them to Bath, 
Me., to dispose of. All they had to 
fear were American privateers, and they 
hired Captain Samuel Blythe of H. B. 
M. brig Boxer to convey them to the 
Kennebec River. It was agreed that 
when they were about to enter the 
mouth of the river, two or three guns 
should be fired over them, to have the 
appearance of trying to stop them 
should any idle people be looking on. 

Lieutenant William Burroughs of the 
U. S. brig Knterprise lay in Portland 
Harbor, and. hearing the guns, got un- 
der way, and. as is well known, captured 
the Boxer after a severe engagement 
which lasted forty minutes, in which 
both commanders were killed, and three 
days later, Sept. 8th ( 1813). were buried 
at Portland in the same grave with mil- 
itary honors. Tappan. after disposing 
of the cargo of the Margaretta, went to 
Boston, and after a few years removed 
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to Washington, I). C, where, in 1874. 
he died, aged 90 years and 8 months. 
The last of the original members of the 
Worcester Light Infantry. 

For one hundred years, the 6th day 
of June when it did not fall upon Sun- 
day, or when the companies were not 
engaged in actual service, has been set 
apart by both organizations to celebrate 
the anniversary of their birth. Ami it 
is most fitting that after the lapse of one 
hundred years these twin companies, 
the Portland and the Worcester Light 
Infantry, should celebrate their natal 
day together. 

We are here for that purpose to-night, 
to keep the record unbroken, and give 
inspiration to those who, in the years 
to come, shall comprise their member- 
ship. For we feel assured that these 
two organizations, that have surmounted 
all obstacles for one hundred years, are 
too deeply imbedded in the hearts of the 
people of Portland and Worcester to 
ever die out. Their existence must be 
perennial. 

When the Worcester Light Infantry 
was organized in the town of Worcester 
in 1803. it was the aim of the citizens 
to elevate to a higher standard the mili- 
tia of the State, to bring about uniform- 
ity of dress, equipment and efficiency of 
discipline, and to establish an independ- 
ent volunteer militia. 

This was accomplished, and soon after 
a rifle company and a cavalry one were 
added to Worcester's military force. 

These commands flourished until a 
change in the laws in relation to the 
militia was brought about by public 
sentiment being adverse to the expense 
(which was considered a useless one), 
and as a result, about 1834. a majority 
of the State militia were disbanded by 
general orders. 

But the Worcester Light Infantry es- 
caped annihilation, and held on through 
all the opposition that was brought to 
bear upon it. And it is a matter of 
pride to us that to-day — with a record 
of 100 years behind it — it stands among 
the first who in every emergency have 
entered the field of active service when- 
ever and wherever the need came, and 
has been cither as a company or by rep- 
resentation in every war of the United 
States since its formation. 



On Aug. 4th, 1807. the Company, 
under the command of Captain Enoch 
Flagg, voted its services at a moment's 
notice to James Sullivan, then Gov- 
ernor of Massachusetts, but were not 
needed at that time. War with England, 
however, was only postponed, not 
averted, and on Sept. 14th, 1814, the 
Worcester Light Infantry was ordered 
by ( lovernor Caleb Strong to Boston to 
repel British invasion. 

In 184^, the Company voted its ser- 
vices to Governor George X. Briggs 
for the Mexican War, but the quota of 
troops from Massachusetts being full, 
it was not ordered to report. 

On the evening of April 16th, 1861, 
the members of the Worcester Light 
Infantry had assembled for drill at their 
Armory in Horticultural Hall, when, 
between ten and eleven o'clock. Col. 
John W. Wetherell of Governor An- 
drew's staff appeared with verbal orders 
(for Capt. Harrison W. Pratt) calling 
out the Company for active duty, and 
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to report at the State House, Boston, 
forthwith. 

The order was received with cheers. 
Absent members were notified, and in 
six hours every member had assembled 
for duty. It was the first company to 
leave the city, and a part of the '"Old 
Sixth" Regiment, the first to leave the 
State, and in passing through Baltimore, 
Md., April loth, 1861 , on its way to 
Washington, D. C, the first blood of 
the Civil War was shed. 

Never can I forget the enthusiasm of 
the people of our city when upon Sat- 
urday. Aug. 3, 1801, the Light Infantry 
had returned to its home, with honor 
untarnished, and the proud assurance 
that had its response to our country's 
call been less ready, or the arrival of the 
6th Regiment (of which it formed a 
part) been delayed twelve hours, the 
capital would have been in the hands 
of the enemy. 

Right well did the Company deserve 
the royal welcome given it in behalf of 
the city by its honored Mayor, Col. 
Isaac Davis, who. at one time, was an 
active member of the Worcester Light 
Infantry, and always its friend. 

After the return to Massachusetts and 
muster-out of the "Old Sixth," other 
companies were recruited by officers and 
privates of the Light Infantry who had 
received commissions to raise them: 

One company for the 25th Mass. 
Vols, in 1861 ; one company for the 34th 
Regt., 1 86 1 ; one company for the 42d 
Regt. in 1862; one company for the 51st 
Regt. in 1862; and one for the 42d Regt. 
in 1864. 

All these companies, until mustered 
out by expiration of term of service, 
gave the Worcester Light Infantry a 
record of furnishing more than 600 of- 
ficers and men for the armies of the 
I'nited States in the Civil War. 

On May 3d. 1898. the entire State 
militia of our city was again called into 
active service in the Spanish- American 
War: the Emmet Guards being as- 
signed to the 9th Regiment (afterwards 
called the Moody Ninth), Battery 15 for 
coast defenses, and the City Guards, 
Wellington Ritles and Worcester Light 
Infantry as a part of the 3d Battalion. 
2d Regiment. Mass. Vol. Militia, com- 
manded by Major H. B. Fairbanks, a 



former captain of the Worcester Light 
Infantry. 

The prosperity of the Worcester Light 
Infantry has depended upon not only its 
founders, but upon every officer and 
member that has been enrolled since its 
organization, but especially upon the 
first three commissioned officers : Levi 
Thaxter, captain ; Enoch Flagg, first 
lieutenant, and Levi Lincoln, ensign. 
These officers were all living more than 
half a century after the Company was 
formed. 

Captain (ieorge F. Feck, who is with 
us to-night, commanded the Company 
in 1855, and sent invitations to these 
officers to attend the fifty-second anni- 
versary. Neither of them was able to 
accept, but all sent acknowledgments 
and regrets. 

Ensign Levi Lincoln lived sixty-five 
years after the Company was formed, 
never losing his interest in it. but al- 
ways having a word of cheer, and an 
open house, for all who comprised its 
membership. 

Ensign Lincoln had a notable career. 
He was Governor of the Commonwealth 
nine years, from 1825 to 1834, and it was 
his distinguished honor to preside when, 
June 16th, 1825, the Legislature received 
General Lafayette, and also to represent 
the State on the following day, when the 
comer stone was laid of the monument 
on Bunker Hill. He was six years in 
Congress, collector of the Fort of Bos- 
ton, President of the State Senate, and 
in 1848 the first Mayor of our city. And 
the name of Lincoln has been on the 
Company roll from its inception to the 
present time. 

Three brothers were enrolled in it: 
Enoch Lincoln, who was afterwards 
Governor of Maine; William Lincoln, 
the historian, and John W. Lincoln, who 
commanded the Company from 1812 to 
1816, during the last war with Eng- 
land. He held several town offices, and 
was high sheriff of the county. 

William S. Lincoln, a son of Levi, 
commanded the Company from 1832 to 
1834. He was Colonel of the 34th Reg- 
iment. Mass. Vols., in the Civil War. 
and was breveted general. 

Daniel Waldo Lincoln, a brother of 
William S.. commanded the Company 
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from 1838 to 1 84 1. He was Mayor of 
our city in 1863 and '64. 

Another brother, George Lincoln, was 
a member at one time, and afterwards 
ranked as captain in the regular army. 
He was killed at the Battle of Huctia 
Vista in Mexico while rallying an Indi- 
ana regiment that had stampeded. His 
body was brought to Worcester, and 
buried with military honors by the Wor- 
cester Light Infantry, who volunteered 
for that duty. 

William Lincoln, a son of William S., 
was a member of the Company in 1 861, 
ami served with it in the Old Sixth 
Regiment. 

Levi Lincoln, Jr., also a son of Win, 
S., commanded the Company from 1875 
to 1877. 

Winslow S. Lincoln, youngest son of 
Wm. $., commanded the Company from 
1880 to 1883. He served in the Span- 
ish-American War of 1808 as a captain 
in the regular army. He was a mem- 
ber of our Veteran" Association, and was 
with us two years ago at our 98th an- 
niversary. Pelham W. Lincoln, a grand- 
sun of Ensign Levi, is an active member 
to-day. and served with the Company 
as corporal in the campaign of 1898. 

We arc proud of the Lincoln record, 
and doubt if it can be equalled by any 
other military company where so many 
members of one family, even to the 
fourth generation, have been enrolled in 
its ranks. 

All told, there have been forty-four 
commanders of the Worcester Light 
Infantry from 1803 to the present time, 
all but four of whom I have personally 
known. 

I well remember the Company in my 
boyhood days. It was the banner com- 
pany then. It had one rival in the Hol- 
den Grenadiers. The annual muster al- 



ways ended with a sham battle, and 
when the two companies were on the 
same side they invariably carried all be- 
fore them ; but when, as sometimes 
happened, they opposed each other, it 
was actual war. 

If time permitted, many other events 
in the history of the Company since my 
day might be related, but it needs no 
eulogy other than the record it has 
made for itself in the past, and is still 
making to-day, as a military organiza- 
tion. 

All honor to those who first made up 
the rank and file of the Worcester Light 
Infantry. And to-night my heart goes 
out to those members with whom I was 
associated sixty and more years ago, of 
whom but few are living. The memory 
of the old days and the friendships 
formed then have not faded, but grown 
brighter with the flight of years. In this 
busy life of ours, where ordinarily one's 
own affairs make up its circuit, is it not 
well that there are days so imbedded in 
our hearts, so marked by great events, 
that they seem a part of ourselves ? Such 
a one is the birthday of the Portland 
and the Worcester Light Infantry. 

"If stores of dry and learned love wc gain, 
We keep them in the memory of the brain; 
Names, things and facts, whate'er we knowl- 
edge call- 
There is the common ledger for them all. 
And images on this cold surface traced 
Make slight impression and are soon ef- 
faced. 

But we've a page, more glowing and more 
bright. 

On which our friendship and our love we 
write; 

That these may never from the soul depart. 
We trust them to the memory of the heart, 
There is no dimming, no effacement there; 
Hach new pulsation keeps the record clear, 
Warm golden letters all the tablet fill, 
Xor lose their lustre till the heart stands 
still." 



CENTENNIAL ROSTER, LIGHT INFANTRY. 

Captain, Phineas L. Rider. Scrgt., Roland Johnson. 

1st Lieut., Frederick M. Clark, Jr. Corp., George S. Farrow. 

2nd Lieut., Herbert H. Warren. Corp., Harry L. Hastings. 

1st Sergt.. William Stevenson. Corp., Fdward J. Martin. 

Q. M. Scrgt.. Lewis M. McCallum. Corp., Leonard W. Russell. 

Sergt., George W. Stebbins. Corp., Howard K. Hobbs. 

Sergt., James C. Stevenson. Corp.. Charles A. Peterson. 

Sergt., Frank A. Springer. Musician. William 1. Whiting. 

PRIVATES. 

John F. Anderson. Charles T. Buckman. Clarence T. Davis. Karl H. Dodge. 
Percival R. Bowers. Harris M. Crandall. Frank L\ Dodge. William C. Deacon. 
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George J. Drabble, 
Henry A. Falardeau, 
Leo C. Falardeau, 
Frank L. Fisher, 
Lcroy J. Flint, 
George W. Grant, 
Harry H. Greene, 
John Hall. 
Fred'k A. Harford, 
Mahlon E. Havener. 



Mclvin A. Hensotl, 
Walter R. Hevvett. 
Charles E. Holton, 
John 1. Hoyt. 
Gilbert S. Jacksuii, 
Fred Kin^don, 
Wm. H. McCormick, 
Win. R. McKenzie, 
Arthur S. Morse, 



Charles E. Merrill, 
GcnrKe W. M linger. 
Win. I. Needham, 
Eli F. Nichols, 
Giles S. Pease. 
Edmund J. Power, 
Herbert C. Putnam, 
Howard W. Robbins 
Robert I. Rose, 



Wm. H. Sampson. 
Henri A. Scott. 
Roscoe H. Shedd. 
Thomas S. Shedd. 
Eugene L. Tinkham. 
Arthur J. Wallace, 
Ralph W. Ward, 
James C. Whittle. 
Henry E. Wheeler. 



WORCKSTKR IN THE SPANISH 
COMPANY C IN CUBA. 

Part VIII. 



WAR. 



In his "Fight for Santiago" Stephen 
Bonsai has this passage concerning that 
night march of the Second Regiment : 

"We rode along the trail to the right 
before the sun rose, while the forest was 
as still as death and the great dewdrops 
clustered upon the plantain leaves like 
pearls. The mists of the morning still 
hung over the valley of Caney as we 
rode out upon the little plateau over- 
looking it. Slowly, stealthily, a column 
of volunteers was disappearing down 
into the valley below, where it was still 
night. It was a strange and surprising 
thing to hear the 'hurr' of the Connecti- 
cut valley men in tropical surroundings 
such as these. They were the Second 
Massachusetts Volunteers going to the 
front." 

It was 5.30 before "fall in" was heard, 
and yet the wait continued. Dame Ru- 
mor circulating the report that a mes- 
senger had been sent to demand the sur- 
render of El Caney. Over at the right 
was Capron's Battery, and its Captain 



began, there was no answer from the 
enemy, but shortly before we moved we 
heard the guns of their infantry, so that 
we knew our own boys were already at 
work. By 'our boys' I mean the Eighth 
and the Twenty-second, which had pre- 
ceded our regiment, or in military par- 
lance were on the right. Finally we 
moved forward and turned down a 
rough trail under the line of artillery 
firing and into a valley and across an 
abandoned plantation. We pressed for- 
ward and struck the Santiago road soon 
after, turned to the right and went in the 
direction of the firing. 

"As we drew nearer bullets began to 
slash through the grass and cut the 
brush about us. There was an open 
field at the right, and Major Fairbanks 
marched us in and ordered us to remove 
our rolls and lie down. After having 
attempted to report our arrival, in the 
absence of orders, he deployed us and 
started to advance. At this stage three 
men in our section were wounded, but 



was onlv too anxious to get the com- 
mand to fire, for his son. Capt. A. K. ,u,t dangerously, though one of them 

("apron, was among the slain in the 
Rough Riders' fight at La Cuasima. It 
is fully six o'clock when he receives the 
welcome order and the bombardment 
begins, but the distance is too great to 
be effective. Let one who was there 
till the story of his company in his own 
language : 

"At seven we moved and then I 
learned that the first two battalions, 
with the exception of I Company, had 
gone ahead while we had been held 
back by General Lawton's order, since 
the firing of the artillery was directly 
across the road that we would have to 
take. For some time after the firing r£stim, m\ mai:« 11 1 . • 1:1. 1 anky 
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moaned pitifully. As I lay with my 
head to the front I could hear the hum 
of the bullets passing over me, and now 
and again they would come swishing 
through the grass or hit a tree near by 
with a dull thud. Todd, who lay next 
to me. had a bullet pass through his 
canteen, rendering it useless. {Vide 
Todd's statement later.) 

'I wondered why more were not hit, 
and I thought of the terrible ravages a 
bullet would make if it should hit a man 
when lying down. If it struck his left 
shoulder, it would go through the entire 
body. I wished 1 might stand up, for 
then a bullet could only go through a 
short space, but of course a man lying 
down presents a much less conspicuous 
mark than one standing upright. At 
the command 'forward' every man went 
grandly and proudly, though every one 
felt that he might be going to his death. 
The wounded and the dead were carried 
by constantly, and we were seeing war 
in all its horrors. The infantry firing 
was incessant, and sounded like the 
popping 1 of corn over hot coals, only the 
whistle and kiss of the bullets and the 
frequent bursting of the copper jackets 
on the bullets, used by some of the 
Spaniards, added another sound to the 
popping. 

"After advancing several hundred 
yards the battalion was halted, and an 
hour later we were assembled in a shel- 
tered position by the Colonel, with 
whom we had managed to connect. 
After a considerable pause here we were 
again deployed and moved to the right, 
down a trail to the front to support a 
battery which was brought up from the 
rear so it might be more effective. Some 
of the regiment were slightly protected 
by a dirt bank, but our company lay out 
in the open, near a path over which the 
wounded were carried on their way to 
the rear, a situation of which the Span- 
ish sharpshooters were soon aware. 
When we were obliged to send for 
water it was at a great risk, but the men 
cheerfully and bravely undertook it. 

"In our rear a man was seen in the 
top of a tree, but he proved to be a 
Cuban without a gun. Me was promptly 
ordered down, and the next day any Cu- 
ban. Spaniard, or other race, found up a 
tree was shot at sight, for we had no 




CO. C'S SPECIAL A It T I ST. 
Fkbd P. Dkan. 

desire to be marks for sharpshooters. 
We lay in the broiling sun all day, ad- 
vancing little by little. Most of lis had 
eaten nothing since four o'clock in the 
morning, and quite a number were over- 
come by the heat, the thermometer on 
that July day mounting to 130 degrees. 
About four o'clock the Twelfth and the 
Twenty-fifth made a charge and drove 
the Spaniards out of their trenches. 
During this close encounter the bullets 
came our way in earnest, and I thought 
the enemy was trying to make a break 
through our lines, but nothing came 
of it. 

"In about half an hour the American 
flag was raised on the fort amid the 
cheers of our men. Just here General 
Ludlow rode up and said. 'Where in the 

d 1 are the blockhouses they say 

they cannot take?' '1 will knock them 
all to pieces.' Then he ordered up Ca- 
pron's Mattery, now in our rear, while we 
moved out of the way, letting the big 
guns get in their work, which they did 
much more effectually than in the morn- 
ing. Two blockhouses in a line were the 
objectives. The first shot struck be- 
tween the two. the second struck the 
further house, the third hit the roof of 
the first, the fourth and the fifth corn- 
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pitted the demolition of the structures, 
and the few Spaniards who were left 
alive ran away. 

"At five o'clock we were sent hack for 
our rolls and haversacks, and we ex- 
pected to camp for the night, hut no 
such boon as a good night's sleep was 
in store for us. Though we had been 
under fire ten hours, and the night he- 
fore had been spent almost wholly in 
marching or waiting, we were now 
started off on the main road for San- 
tiago to help the other part of our army 
that, during the day, had been fighting 
on the slopes of the surrounding hills. 
At one o'clock a.m. came the welcome 
command to halt, and we slept for two 
hours and then were off again, moving 
by the left Hank, or, in other words, the 
order of yesterday's march was re- 
versed, for then our company was in the 
rear: now it led the brigade. We swung 
off the main road, down a narrow trail, 
which, owing to the dense undergrowth, 
became so dark that each man took 
hold of the jacket of the man in front of 
him so that we could more easily keep 
together. We crossed a stream, went 
up a slippery bank, passed El Paso, 
taken the day before, and on towards 
the trenches which surround Santiago, 
getting there early in the forenoon of 
the second. 

"The most of the day we spent in dig- 
ging trenches, that we might be able to 
hold our position on the hill, but the 
work was done under great difficulties, 
since there was a raking fire all day and 
our only tools were mess-pans, spoons 
and knives. Fortunately, the breast- 
works- proved too strong for the enemy, 
who, at ten o'clock that night, made an 
unsuccessful effort to take them. For 
four days anil three nights we had had 
very little sleep and very short rations, 
the most of the time having been de- 
voted to marching, receiving the fire of 
the enemy, and digging. On our way 
up to this position, after crossing the 
first stream. I grew very tired and see- 
ing a large tree invitingly near. I 
thought I would get a little shade as 
well as a few moments' protection from 
the bullets, which were uncomfortably 
numerous. 

"While sitting on the least exposed 
side of the tree and wishing for soine- 
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thing to eat, along came a Sixth I'. S. 
Cavalryman, who took refuge under the 
same tree. Herng a generous fellow he 
shared his store of hardtack with me. 
( >ur talk drifted to the important ques- 
tion as to whether we could prevent the 
enemy retaking the hill. . I told him of 
our hard time in trying to dig trenches 
without pickaxe or shovel, and said I 
should like to get a sword bayonet, with 
which I could work much faster. He 
said there was one on the other side of 
the tree. I started to get it and while 
stooping to pick it up. a bullet went zip 
close to me. I thought at first that it 
had hit the ground close to my feet, and 
said, half aloud. 'Rather a close call," but 
thought nothing more of it until I saw 
the man with whom I had been talking. 
His head was drooping and his bod} 
bent forward. 

"Cetting down on my knees I in- 
quired if anything was the matter with 
him and he said. 'I'm hit.' and pointed 
to his side. Right below his ribs I dis- 
covered a hole which was so small that 
I should hardly have noticed it had it 
not been for the little black and blue 
•q>nt where the bullet had entered, but it 
was bleeding internally, for there was 
not a trace of blood to be seen. I asked 
him what I could do for him, and he 
called for a drink of water. He had 
turned deathly pale, but complained 
very little. I hailed some passers-by. 
and asked them to help me. Six of us 
took him in a blanket and started for 
the hospital, about three hundred yards 
away. We had gone perhaps fifty yards 
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when one of our number uttered a cry 
an<l sank to the ground. He had been 
shot in the ankle. ( )ne of our party took 
the second wounded man on his back 
and started again for the hospital. His 
wound must have been painful, for he 
begged his bearer to put him down, 
When we reached the hospital, I 
thought the cavalryman was dead, but 1 
know nothing more of him. I went 
back to the tree for my gun anil roll. 
As my own gun had disappeared I took 
that of the dead trooper." 

It was July 1st that Captain Allen was 
compelled to give up and go to the hos- 
pital. Rheumatism of the severest char- 
acter had him in its grasp, and there 
was no help for him in the field. His 
enforced departure from the Company 
was regretted by all, and by no one 
more than by the officer himself. As his 
ailment did not yield to treatment in 
Cuba, he was obliged to return to Wor- 
cester, and not till Montauk was 
reached did he see his men again. I )n 
the march from Kl Cancy to the 
trenches before Santiago, after passing 
El I'aso, through a lane or road in which 
were met many army wagons loaded 
with wounded going to the rear, the 
regiment passed near "Bloody Bend," 
so called, where the road takes a turn 
towards the San Juan River. The local- 
ity was thus named from the number of 
deaths during the fight, when concealed 
sharpshooters swept the entire space. 
The river itself is reached as the batter- 
ies of Crimes and Capron come rolling 
back from the front, having been com- 
pelled to abandon their positions on ac- 
count of the intensity of the enemy's 
tire. To the onlooking infantrymen 
the dash through the river by the artil- 
lery was an inspiring one, they coming 
out very near the spot where, the day 
before, Lieutenant Benchley, a Worces- 
ter boy, who was serving in the Sixth 
Regulars, was instantly killed. The ap- 
proach to San Juan hill was none too 
easy, the way having to be cut through 
the intervening barbed wire. Compa- 
nies G and H were at once put upon 
the firing line, just under the crest of 
the hill, but they were not kept there 
long, being soon withdrawn to a Un- 
exposed place, very likely on account 
of the archaic weapons the boys were 



obliged to carry. Later a move was 
made to the right, where entrenching 
was the order of the day. 

Reference having been made to the 
wounding of Private Todd, the follow- 
ing letter, written April 13, 1903, is 
apropos: "We had thrown off haver- 
sacks, rolls, etc., and left the same with 
Fred Dean and another man, detailed 
to take care of them, retaining only the 
clothing we wore, together with guns, 
ammunition and canteens. Advancing 
in skirmish line, we were soon in the 
zone where bullets were flying and sing- 
ing past, and were ordered to lie down 
and to get under cover as much as pos- 
sible. I was not fortunate enough to 
get under any cover, so had to lie in 
an open space, where probably some 
sharpshooter of the enemy got his eye 
on me. 1 had been lying in this place 
but a short time when my canteen, 
which in some way had gotten under 
me, rendered me so uncomfortable that 
I raised myself on my left arm, and 
reaching under grasped the canteen and 
gave it a toss over onto my left hip. 
1 had hardly come back to my original 
position of resting on my elbows, with 
my gun grasped in anticipation of an 
order to advance again, when a bullet 
zipped past my left ear, and, striking 
the canteen, which a moment before 1 
hail thrown to my left hip. passed 
through it, and then grazed the fleshy 
part of the thigh, just above the bone, 
and finally went. I know not where. I 
still have the canteen with the hole 
through it. and I know from the dent, in 
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addition to the jagged hole, that it 
glanced and thus saved me from a 
broken hip. Not thinking I had much 
of a wound, though my thigh was so 
sore I could not lie on it the following 
two nights, I made no mention of it, be- 
ing a little bit afraid of being thought 
childish over a small matter, so the 
boys did not really know that the bullet 
had more than passed through my can- 
teen till two days afterwards, when, go- 
ing in bathing with my tentmate. Cha- 
pin, I showed him the result of the hit. 
He prevailed upon me to go round, 
letting the boys know how close a call 
I had had They made lots of fun of 
me, saying that 1 didn't know when I 

(To be < 



was shot, which was partly true, as I 
did not stop to actually find out until 
the second day. for immediately after 
the fight came the march to San Juan 
hill, the entrenching, ami the night at- 
tack, and there was not time to examine 
the condition of my body. 

"Noting what the Magazine has had 
concerning the number thirteen in the 
annals of the Second, I may say that I 
formed one of a squad of thirteen new- 
men who passed examination for enlist- 
ment at the armory, and wound up with 
having to share tent No. 13 with As- 
sistant liiigler Chapin, and, by the way. 
I have written this letter, unthinkingly, 
on the 13th." 

ntinued.) 



Address of the Hon. J. H. Walker 

AT THE ANNUAL BAXQl'ET OF THK WORCESTER BOARD OF TRADE, 

A mi 1. 28, 1903. 



Mr. President, Members of the Wor- 
cester Hoard of Trade. 

Ladies and Gentlemen: — I have been 
asked to speak tonight upon "Some 
Phases of the Labor Question." 1 
can only hope, in the few minutes 1 am 
justified in using, to touch a few points 
in so large a subject. 

Worcester has always stood for the 
clearest apprehension and the most 
liberal application of the truth that the 
laborer is worthy of his hire. It should 
continue to be known as standing in 
the very fore-front on what is known as 
"the Labor Question," which is now, 
and is to be, the greatest question of 
the age. 

For our citizens to do no better than 
the citizens of other cities of her size, 
in paying the very highest wages that 
the prices of her products will justify, 
is a discredit to them as compared with 
those of the past. Employers should 
be exceedingly jealous of their honor 
in discharging the great duties that de- 
volve upon them, as very largely re- 
sponsible for the welfare of their em- 
ployees. W orcester can never excuse 
herself to the fathers if she fails to 
si and at the very head in the inarch of 
civilization. The aim of each, rich or 



poor, should be to assist every other 
citizen to live on the very highest 
plane attainable, in physical things as 
well as in moral, for they go hand in 
hand. ( )ur first duty is to make noble 
men and women, not things, and in or- 
der that we may do so. it is the duty of 
each employer and wage-earner alike, 
to acquire the very largest wealth that 
he can, remembering to do unto all 
others as he would be done by. were 
their conditions reversed. 

The means of culture, happiness and 
advancement are first the home, second 
the church, third the school, and last, 
but by no means least, the work-shop. 
We must recognize that all the ex- 
perience of the past shows that prog- 
ress is only possible in shortening the 
work day, in paying higher and yet 
higher wages, and in furnishing pro- 
ducts to the consumer at lower and al- 
ways receding prices. In order to do 
this, employers are bound to provide 
for their employees the most efficient 
machinery and most favorable working 
conditions known to them. The wage- 
earners on their part must make the 
largest number of things and of the 
best quality that their utmost diligence 
and skill enable them to produce. 
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The employers, to do their part, 
must recognize that "invention" is the 
most destructive force known to 
wealth in the form of the "plant" of the 
manufacturer, and that constant im- 
provement of the old and introduction 
of improved machinery, is necessary. 
When any employer refuses to advance 
wages to the level of those paid by 
others upon the ground that his machin- 
ery is not as efficient as the others have, 
it is asking the wage-earners in his fac- 
tory to make a daily contribution to 
him out of their rightful wages as a pre- 
mium upon his inefficiency. The em- 
ployer cannot excuse himself for not 
raising wages, if he fails to discard the 
old and inefficient, at any cost. Not a 
four per cent, reserve on cost of "plant," 
but 10 to 20 per cent, is required. 

Increased intelligence in every class 
in the community creates in that class 
new and imperative economic "wants," 
and the more intense application of 
more cultivated men, necessitates 
shorter work days. The demand for 
a shorter work day in 1903 than the 
work day of 1875, is as normal and 
natural to the wage-earner as the re- 
currence of any phenomena in inani- 
mate nature, and as inexorable. The 
ever present demand for higher wages 
h not only the evidence but the condi- 
tion of advancing civilization, and ne- 
cessary to it. 

Markets depend on wages, and on ad- 
vancing wages, for their enlargement. 
We must look, not to foreign markets 
first, but to the distribution of larger 
quantities of products among our own 
people, in their spending their ever-in- 
creasing total of wages. 

Great conservatism upon the part of 
employers in advancing wages is ne- 
cessary, and the greatest forbearance 
and patience must be shown upon the 
part of wage-earners. In making 
their demands for increased wages, 
they must remember that their em- 
ployers are hedged in by three things 
that absolutely control, that enable 
them to make the advance of wages 
demanded, or compel them to refuse it, 
viz.: cost of raw material, the wages 
paid by their competitors, and the mar- 
ket price of their goods. 

But it still remains that the greater 



inventive ability, skill and application 
of the Worcester wage-earner will 
always enable his employer to pay 
higher wages than those paid in any 
other city of like size. 

When the time comes that wage- 
earners cease to demand higher wages, 
and employers will not, and much more, 
when they cannot advance wages, prog- 
ress in civilization has come to an end. 

Again, employers must remember 
that advancing wages and shortening 
the work-day greatly stimulates in- 
vention, in order to keep the cost of the 
unit of product down and to still fur- 
ther reduce prices to the larger market. 

These forces, seemingly destructive 
to each other, act and re-act as centrif- 
ugal and centripetal forces. While 
seemingly destructive, the one of the 
other, they are in reality not only de- 
sirable theoretically, but absolutely ne- 
cessary to the safety of society. Where 
progress ends, retrogression begins. 
We insist upon a protective tariff, and 
yet a protective tariff can only be jus- 
tified by proving that it is a protection 
to the wage-earners of each country 
adopting it, in securing to them a chance 
to work out the problem of equalizing 
the lots of men, which can only be done, 
as I have said, by shortening the work- 
day, by increasing the wage, by light- 
ening the task of the laborer in the 
increased use of machinery, and by 
enlarging markets in the aggregate of 
the higher wage. Thus the wage- 
earner has an ever-increasing quantity 
of products to consume in his increased 
compensation, and is stimulated to in- 
crease his skill and industry. In ac- 
complishing this, he is directed and 
guided by the great captains of indus- 
try who wisely marshal these better 
equipped forces of labor. 

The combination of several factories 
into gigantic corporations is only an 
inevitable step in advancing civiliza- 
tion. It must, in the working of inex- 
orable natural law. be accompanied by 
like gigantic organizations of wage- 
earners. The harm that would come to 
the country with the good that comes 
from gigantic combinations of em- 
ployers, can only be met and neutralized 
in the combining of wage-earners in 
equally strong organizations. The in- 
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creasing and ever-enlarging volume of 
accumulated wealth is necessary to a 
larger distribution of wealth among 
wage-earners, and to the shortening of 
the work-day, the increase of wages 
and the lowering of prices to the mass- 
es. Through the proper distribution 
of this wealth, in the use of it by the 
masses of the people, we see the pres- 
ent incalculable increased sum of hu- 
man happiness, as compared with the 
past. 

The "recognizing" of organizations 
of wage-earners is inevitable. To re- 
fuse them recognition is to attempt to 
turn back the hands on the dial of 
time. It is as futile and unwise as to 
attempt to relegate wage-earners of 
today to the conditions of the past. 

The changed conditions and methods 
of employers in producing wealth, have 
necessitated changed methods and con- 
ditions upon the part of the employees 
in securing their betterment. The mis- 
takes and wrong-doings of organiza- 
tions of wage-earners, or of individuals 
in them, as of organizations of em- 
ployers, have no more justification or 
excuse, but they have the same as have 
the wrong-doings of other organiza- 
tions that have always accompanied ad- 
vancing civilization. 

But to refuse to recognize a labor 
organization by an individual and In- 
corporations, because of its faults, al- 
ways and everywhere puts them in the 
wrong, and leaves them defenseless be- 
fore the public. 

The resistance of large bodies of 
wage-earners out-side of labor organ- 
izations to being compelled to become 
members of them, is normal and hon- 
orable, and they should be defended 
at any cost : but members of labor or- 
ganizations only do as all of us do in 
trying to induce them to become mem- 
bers by honorable means. They are 
only doing as their employers are do- 
ing in the organizations of employers. 

Furthermore, rates of wages must be 
agreed upon for groups of wage-earn- 
ers. It is impossible for civilization to 
advance on any other basis. We must 
admit this has been the general practice 
for a third of a century. Wages, as 
well as longer or shorter work-days, 
are always made for groups of workers 



— not the individual — and necessarily 
so. It is impracticable for individual 
employers, in any large industry, to 
agree with individual wage-earners as 
to daily wages. Do not fail to observe 
that wages are not primarily fixed 
upon the basis of the amount of 
strength and skill that is required in 
producing the results of the day's 
labor, or by the law of demand and 
supply. Wages and the length of the 
work-day are fixed upon the basis of 
the requirements of the social position 
of the wage-earner. That is to say, 
the rate of wages is fixed in Christian 
communities by the amount of money 
required by the wage-earner in each 
class, by the consensus of opinion of all 
the people in his community, as to the 
style of living he must maintain to keep 
his self-respect in that community. 
This is largely made up of the opinions 
of other classes of men his daily work 
brings him in contact with. A deter- 
mination to maintain the style of living 
of his class for himself, his wife and his 
children, is what spurs each wage- 
earner to fight to secure the wages 
necessary to buy the things the social 
position of his familv makes necessarv 
to it. 

These conditions, as all of us must 
see, upon reflection, are fundamental to 
progress. 

Wages are fixed upon the essential 
manhood of the individuals in the 
(various groups of wage-earners, and 
not upon the efficiency of the group in 
projecting or executing work — the mak- 
ing of things. Wages are not fixed for 
any group of men simply as workers, as 
of 'mules and horses. As the principles 
of living taught by Christ are more and 
more heeded, the wages of all workers 
have more and more approached a 
common level, by raising the level of 
the lower waged groups. All nature 
struggles to equalize the lots of men 
in bringing the enjoyment of all things 
within the reach of all men. 

If we make a list of a dozen classes of 
workers, the truth of this statement be- 
comes apparent, for instance, the rate 
of wages of cotton factory workers, 
woolen factory workers, unskilled labor- 
ers, carpenters, machinists, printers. 
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clerks, bookkeepers, teachers, clergy- 
men, judges, and so on. 

This, again, is shown by the fact that 
wages in the same occupations are 
always higher in cities where the cost 
of living is more, than in country dis- 
tricts, and higher in the larger cities 
than in the smaller. 

To refuse to treat with the labor 
organizations, or to even acknowledge 
their existence by employers or by 
the organizations of employers, can in 
no case result in any permanent good 
in the present rapid march of civiliza- 
tion. It only makes discord in the army 
of God. and what is seemingly a success 
for a season can only result finally in 
the humiliation of the employers, as 
witness John Mitchell and President 
Uaer. 

Men will fight longer and sacrifice 
more for sentiment — what to them is a 
principle — than for substance. 

I can say, after considerable expe- 
rience as an employer without strikes. 



or their like, for many years, and with 
a number of strikes and threatened 
strikes in other years, having a fairly 
good "hind-sight," that strikes are, in 
almost all cases, avoidable, and in nine 
cases in ten it is in the power of the 
employer rather than in that of the 
leaders of labor organizations to avoid 
them, and keep the rate of wages sat- 
isfactory, and be on the most friendly 
relations with his employees. 

We, as members of this Board of 
Trade, in memory of the great liberal- 
minded men who preceded us in the 
interest of this city of our love, in the 
interest and for the security of the 
noble men in the great body of employ- 
ers, and, above all. in the interest of 
the most intelligent, honorable and 
skilled body of wage-earners on the 
face of the earth, should make an ex- 
haustive study of, and assume some re- 
sponsibility in solving, these latter-day 
labor problems. 



Two Sons of the American Revolution. 

i. 

ELBRIDGE BOYDEN. 




XE of the first names upon 
the rolls of our local chap- 
ter, and Xo. 40 on those of 
the State, is that of El- 
bridge Boyden. Though of 
V ermont birth, he owed his 
Revolutionary record to a 
resident of Sturbridge in 
our own county of Worces- 
ter. Amos Boyden. accord- 
ing to the archives pre- 
served in our State House, 
served his country the greater part of 
the time from June, 1778, to the end of 
the war. While hi* service is a mat- 
ter of record, it is not amiss to state a 
few facts concerning him. He appears 
to have enlisted at the early age of six- 
teen years, and as his stature is put 
down as five feet, four inches, it seems 
probable that he had not then attained 
his growth. He is said to have had 
light hair and complexion with gray 



eyes; the latter characteristics he ap- 
parently transmitted to his son, El- 
bridgc. Amos Boyden had a brother. 
Justus, as well as his father in the War 
also. In those days few were left at 
home who were capable of bearing 
arms. His first captain was David 
Batchcllcr, probably of Xorthbridge. 
and his regiment, the Third Worcester, 
was under the command of Col. Ezra 
Wood. His latest service was in the 
Continental Army, and being at West 
Point at the time of Arnold's treason 
his descendants say that he was one of 
the detail to witness the execution of 
Andre, the spy. 

After the War there was quite a mi- 
gration of Sturbridge and southern 
Worcester County people to the wilds 
of Vermont, many of the migrants ac- 
companying Colonel Kbenczer Crafts 
on his journey thither. While the colo- 
nel remained, being the founder of 
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Craftsbury, evidently tbc promises of 
prosperity in tbc (ireen Mountain State 
were not fulfilled, for tbe Sturbridge 
soldier in 1810 came down to the town 
of Orange, Franklin County, Mass., 
and here remained till his death at the 
ape of seventy-one years. It is prob- 
able that this second move was occa- 
sioned or directed somewhat through 
Orange being the native town of his 
wife, Abigail Wood. 

To a man who had spent so long a 
time in the service of his country in the 
period of effort to escape from British 
rule, it must have been particularly 
pleasing to have a son born on the 4th 
of July, and it was on that day, 1810, 
that our deceased member began his 
long life. His earlier years were spent 
in much the same way that the boys of 
nearly one hundred years since gene- 
rally spent theirs. There were few- 
favored classes, and there was usually 
something for every man and boy to 
do. Along with the farm of Amos 
Hoyden there was a saw-mill, and at 
eight years of age his son, Elbridge, 
was busily at work. At fourteen he 
was doing all that was expected of a 
man. At this age he repaired the mill 
of a neighbor further down the stream, 
receiving for his labor twenty-six dol- 
lars, full pay for a man for the twenty- 
six days employed. We have heard the 
old gentleman say that no money 
earned before or since ever gave him so 
much pleasure as this. 

Had we the time it would be pleasant 
to follow the Orange boy Oil his two- 
miles' trip for the few months' school- 
ing that he received along with a hun- 
dred other young people, all consigned 
to the care of one teacher, but even this 
opportunity terminated when he was 
sixteen years old, for then he went to 
the near-by town of Athol to learn tin- 
trade of a' house carpenter. His em- 
ployer was Joel Stratton, a relative of 
the man of the same name who. m 
Worcester, won deserved fame as the 
benefactor who gave the life of John B. 
Gough an upward turn. Luckily. Mr. 
Stratton possessed two volumes on the 
subject of architecture, written by 
Asher Benjamin, and these the box- 
read through and through. Mr. Strat- 



ton also had a set of drawing instru- 
ments, whose use he freely gave to the 
lad. Hours of labor then extended 
from sun to sun, and in the long winter 
evenings did not end till nine o'clock, 
but in spite of all this the boy pro- 
gressed and finally bought out his em- 
ployer. 

He came to Worcester in 1844. and 
immediately set about the occupation 
which he followed till his death. There 
are extant lists of the many edifices 
here and elsewhere, to whose being he 
contributed the designs. They are 
many and beautiful, but the one of all 
others which claims the attention of 
Worcester people is our magnificent 
Mechanics Hall. No matter from what 
part of the world the observer come* 
he is sure to remark its stately propor- 
tions and to descant upon its architec- 
tural symmetry. His own story of tin- 
development of the building is a tribute 
alike to his own patience, perseverance 
and genius, as well as to the confidence 
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and common sense of iho>c who cm- 
p.oyed hnn. They did not attempt to 
tnwart every ettori of their aremtect, 
but, having nired one, they allowed him 
to do his best. Men of this proiession 
may come and they may go, but the 
time is yet tar in the future when a 
handsomer edifice whl rise in our city. 

Mr. Doyden loved the beautiful, and 
he cordially disliked the ugly. He was 
once asked as to who the designer of a 
certain conspicuous structure in Wor- 
cester was. With a deal of emphasis, 
yet with the same sweetness of tone- 
that always pervaded his speech, he re- 
plied, "The Lord only knows. 1 don't be- 
lieve any one designed it." Very late in 
his life he took quite a journey to the 
western portion of our land. Describ- 
ing this trip to a friend he remarked 
that he had stopped off in the city of 
Syracuse, X. Y. "Why, how did you 
happen to do that," says the friend, 
"are you acquainted there?" "No," is 
the reply, "but I wanted to see the 
great college building erected there by 
the heirs of Jacob Crouse. and it is 
without doubt the finest single struc- 
ture of its kind in the country, and it 
made me so blanked mad to think what 
Worcester might have had for the same 
purpose, if an architect had been per- 
mitted to have his way. The Worces- 
ter building cost just as much as that 
in Syracuse, but look at the difference 
in results." 

Mr. Hoyden was one of the very first 
builders on Harvard Street, and on the 
corner of George Street he spent many 
happy years. It was his pleasure for a 
King term of vears to reach his office bv 
way of the alley leading from Sudbury 
to Walnut, and thus had an oppor- 
tunity every day to confront his grand 
conception. Mechanics Hall, which 
must always be his monument. Those 
must have been delightful days to him 
when, through the clearing away of the 
old buildings on the corner of Walnut 
and Main, to make room for the new 
Five Cents Savings Hank, he was able 
for several weeks to secure a perspec- 
tive of the edifice never had before. 

Upon the walls of the hall itself 
hangs an oil painting of the architect s 
face, but those who knew him best will 



hardly admit that it does justice to the 
gentle features of the dear old gentle- 
man, for however determined he was 
in his plans and purposes, Mr. Hoyden 
was always a quiet and a mild-spoken 
man. He was no believer in the desir- 
ableness of loud words. When he was 
a mere lad he accepted the truths of 
total abstinence from alcoholic bever- 
ages, and he had no use for tobacco in 
any way. He always claimed that a large 
part of his success and happiness, as 
well as his long life, was the result of 
his early marriage to Miss Louisa 
Davis of Royalston, who preceded him 
to the spirit world in 1888. 

To the ends and aims of the Society 
of the Sons of the American Revolu- 
tion he was thoroughly devoted, a con- 
dition not unexpected from one who 
has said that many a time in his early 
boyhood he sat up away beyond the 
midnight hour to hear his father tell of 
"struggles fierce and wild." With such 
a sire, the son would indeed be recreant 
if he did not delight in any plan which 
looked to the preservation of the Revo- 
lutionary story. The annual dinner of 
the State Society in Hoston April. 1807, 
beheld our octogenarian in place at the 
Hrunswick. and quite at rapport with 
the proceedings which, on that occa- 
sion, had largely to do with the pro- 
posed celebration of the centennial of 
the launching of the frigate Constitu- 
tion, and at the assemblies of this chap- 
ler he was regularly present and was 
the first vice-president. 

The vigor and health engendered by 
his long and abstemious life kept him 
in the enjoyment of his usual routine of 
living till near the end of March. 1808. 
His illness then was of short duration, 
and was known to only a very few of 
his immediate friends. His last Satur- 
day in life saw him at the meeting of 
the Worcester Chapter of the American 
Institute of Architecture, and it was at 
this meeting that he was taken ill and 
was obliged to return to his residence, 
which he never left again in life. He 
died Friday, the 25th day of March, 
and on the following Monday his fune- 
ral was held at his long-time home. 
The burial was in Rural Cemetery. The 
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attendance of neighbors and friends of his departure, was the oldest archi- 
was worthy of the man who, at the time tect in the world. 



II. 

JOHN PUTNAM MARBLE. 



At the time of his death, January 23, 
iooi, he was probably the oiciest'man 
in Worcester, having been born Octo- 
ber 1, 1802. Such a span of liie is not 
given to many mortals here, and one 
of the delightful features of his long 
career was the capacity for enjoyment 
which went with the length of years. 
In his later life, lacking somewhat the 
senses of sight and hearing, he never- 
theless possessed them in sufficient de- 
gree to listen to the reading of the daily 
news and to take unaccompanied walks 
to various parts of the city. 

The town of Charlton claims Mr. 
Marble as a native, and the house in 
which he was born is still standing, in a 
state of excellent preservation, in that 
part of the town known as Millward, 
where, in 1790, his father had started 
his works. Here he grew to manhood, 
married, and in a house close by that in 
which he began life his older son, Je- 
rome, president of this chapter, S. A. 
R., was born. Few prettier rural scenes 
can be found than those about these two 
ancient houses, standing, as they do, 
near a small pond, which, in olden 
times, supplied power for the grist-mill, 
which once stood near by and, possibly, 
in some way lightened the work in the 
scythe-shop, wherein the brothers, 
Aaron and Thaddeus Marble, labored. 
The brothers had come into Charlton 
after the Revolution from the neigh- 
boring town of Sutton, where they 
were born, grandsons of that Freegrace 
Marble who was one of the early 
settlers of the town. A mason by 
trade, the latter had assisted in the 
building of the old State House on 
Washington Street in Boston. Thad- 
deus, one of eleven children, having 
married Olive Putnam, a daughter of 
another of Sutton's oldest families, as 
has been said already, took up his 
abode in Charlton along with his next 
younger brother. Aaron, and the re- 
mainder of their lives was spent in that 
hilly township. 



The record as condensed from tne 
archives tells us that l haddeus Marble 
had a part in the Rhode Island expedi- 
tion in 1778, being a member of Cap- 
tain Reuben Sibley's company and of 
Col. Josiah Whitney's regiment. He 
went a second time in the same com- 
pany, but in Col. Jacob Davis' regi- 
ment, this in 1780. Though the aggre- 
gate time of service was not long, yet 
he helped to swell the long list of those 
who did their best to free the land from 
the yoke of Britain. Men in those days 
were called out for brief duty, and when 
that was done they could return to their 
homes till again required. In this way 
there were few able-bodied men who 
did not first or last have their names in 
some way connected with the Revolu- 
tionary forces. His son's name stands 
No. 1514 on the State S. A. R. rolh. 
though the latter's age prevented his 
meeting with us in our local work. 

Of Thaddeus Marble's life in Charl- 
ton we l ave no extended account, save 
that he lived a respected citizen till 
1817, dying at the age of fifty-nine 
years. His body rests in what is some- 
times known as the Northside Ceme- 
tery, where also sleep his wife, his 
brother Aaron, and many of the latter's 
descendants. One story coming down 
from those far-away times is worth tell- 
ing here, to the effect that in his mill 
work he took, as was the custom, toll 
from the grain brought to him for 
grinding. A citizen, a very poor man. 
living some distance away, came one 
day with a very small quantity of corn, 
so small a grist that the miller forbore 
taking his usual toll, saying. "You have 
come so far 1 guess I'll not take any- 
thing from you." "Thank you. thank 
you." was the grateful reply, "you shall 
have all my custom hereafter." 

On the hill above the early home of 
John P. Marble stands the house in 
which in his boyhood lived a family by 
the name of Tower, whence came the 
late landlord of the Lincoln House, and 
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it was a somewhat frequent habit of the 
youthful Marble to call there at or 
about meal time, having the appetite 
tor which childhood has been noted 
ever. This coming to his mother's ears, 
>he laid a special interdict on such prac- 
tices by her boy. and enjoined him to 
never ask for food at a neighbor's 
house. The next time the lad called he 
remembered well his maternal injunc- 
tion and so stood aloof, though possi- 
bly somewhat expectant. As what he 
wanted did not seem to be coming his 
way as soon as he liked, and as he was 
not to ask for food, and still had that 
same old longing, he covered the diffi- 
culty by remarking. "If I am going to 
have a piece of pie, I'd like it now." 
Human nature has not changed essen- 
tially in the intervening nearly one 
hundred years. 

The edifice in which Mr. Marble had 
his schooling was near by, and was 
Standing till within recent time. He 
met his fate very early in life, in the 




JOHN P. MARtlLE. 



person of a Charlton girl, who lived a 
short way to the north. As the voting 
people did not attend the same school, 
perhaps they became accpiainted at 
church. However, the friendship be- 
gan, it ripened into matrimony about 
the time the young man attained his 
majority. Ruth Ann, his wife, was the 
daughter of William P. Rider, a worthv 
citizen of the north side of the town. 
Mrs. Marble's mother was a daughter 
of the first General Salem Towne, hence 
Mr. Jerome Marble, our president, is a 
great grandson of the first and a grand 
nephew of the second Salem Towne. 

A visit to the northern part of Charl- 
ton to-day reveals many interesting 
places connected with the early life of 
Mr. John P. Marble. We may' see the 
house in which his wife was bom and 
where they were married. The rooms 
have not been changed in the three- 
quarters of a century since: in this sit- 
ting-room or that parlor, they courted 
alter the fashion of long ago. For far 
more than a hundred years light has 
entered the substantial old farm-house 
through window-lights only six inches 
by eight in size. The front entrance is 
through what might be called a door 
and a half, in that the right portion is 
only one half as wide as that of the left. 
Another peculiarity of the house is that 
the ascent to the second story is not 
from this front entrance, but from a 
stairway beginning on the west side. So 
similar are the old houses in this respect 
one cannot help wondering what was in 
the builder's mind when he made this 
exception. "What is that large door 
for?" may be asked concerning a large 
opening in the second story of the west- 
ern ell. "That was made to admit the 
hoisting up of liquors, the product of a 
distillery which long ago stood in the 
field yonder." Those of us who know 
the strenuous principles of Mr. Marble 
on the subject of liquors of all kinds can 
hardly resist a smile at the thought of 
his early proximity to the place of their 
making. 

A drive of a few minutes further west 
brings us to a very large three-storied 
house, which, in the years agone. was 
the home of Mr. Marble, and here he 
kept a tavern for many years. The site 
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was on the turnpike from Worcester to 
Hartford, a favorite stopping-place on 
that road, which seems to he a contin- 
uation of our Main Street, and which 
can he seen plainly as one nears Web- 
ster Square. The memory of man hard- 
ly runs counter to the time when there 
was not a tavern on this spot, yet it 
must have been largely for the benefit 
of stagers, since it is in the midst of a 
sparsely settled farming region. It is 
recalled with no little pleasure that in 
1824 General Lafayette was entertained 
here when on his way to Hartford, the 
landlord then being Isaiah Rider, Mrs. 
Marble's uncle. Across the road, on the 
corner, stood the grocery where long 
since Mr. Marble sold all the articles 
supposed to be found in a country store, 
liquors included. His son tells us that 
he himself early had an antipathy to 
them and their sale, and frequently in- 
curred the reproaches of customers on 
account of his slowness in filling liquid 
orders. All this was ended when the 
Washingtonian movement swept over 
the land in the early forties. The son 
went to a temperance meeting at the 
Center and. hearing John B. Gough tell 
his thrilling story, there signed the 
pledge. Naturally, he told his expe- 
rience to his father, and the latter soon 
followed suit, and as an earnest of his 
sincerity turned his liquors out upon 
the ground, making that part of the 
town dry for years to come. 

Just to the northward of the tavern 
stands a large house, long the abode of 
Col. Israel Waters, but in the second 
quarter of the century the home of the 
Mortons, one of whom. Win. T. G., be- 
came the world-famous discoverer of 
the anesthetic properties of ether. As 
a boy he tended the store kept by his 
father in a part of the house, and is 
well remembered by people now liv- 
ing. This incident of his clerk- 
ing is recalled, illustrating his long 
imputed characteristic, viz.. a lack of 
appreciation of money value. In those 
far-away days the running price for 
nutmegs was a cent apiece, and far and 
near this was the rule. Young Morton 
quite paralyzed the patrons of his gro- 
cery by selling them at two for a cent. 
When asked how he could afford to sell 
them at such a low figure, he replied. 



"'Yes, 1 know it is a small price, but we 
get out of it by selling a good many.' 

Should we continue our journey 
towards the north we shall soon reach 
the cemetery, where rest the remains of 
Thaddeus Marble and many others 
who in their lives tilled these fields and 
traveled these thoroughfares. After 
life's fitful dream they sleep well. Just 
over the hill, in plain sight, is the fine 
Gould farm-house and buildings, so con- 
spicuous from the cars of the Boston & 
Albany. Years since, when the struc- 
tures were not so grand, the owner was 
asked what he considered the chief ad- 
vantage of his farm; after some hesita- 
tion, he said. "Well. I don't know of 
anything special, unless it's near the 
cemetery." 

Mr. Marble's activity in the north part 
of Charlton began in the days before 
railroads, and lx>th he and his son could 
tell interesting stories of teaming from 
Worcester and Boston. The highway 
from Worcester to the Xorthside was 
constructed straight, no matter what 
obstacles had to be overcome, and in at 
least one place the over-hill route is 
longer than it would have been had the 
early engineers gone around. The sci- 
ence of grading had very little place in 
the schemes of the fathers. 

Our Revolutionary son evidently was 
a prominent man among his fellow 
townsmen, for we find him their Repre- 
sentative in the General Court in the 
years 1840 ami 1841. then voting the 
Democratic ticket. Indeed, his town was 
a veritable stronghold of Democracy, 
and the Whigs were away out of sight, 
but when the Free-soil movement came 
in. these people were ready for the 
change and they turned completely over. 
A favorite story of our friend was that 
concerning an election where Major 
John Spurr. one of the wheelhorses of 
his party, stood all day at the polls pars- 
ing out Democratic ballots, and at the 
close, having done his duty, and being 
somewhat wearied, returned to his 
home before the results were counted. 
He sat up. however, for the coming of 
his hired man. confident that Charlton 
was as rock-ribbed as ever. When the 
man came home and the report was 
made. 325 Free Soil and 73 Democratic, 
the old man could not believe his own 
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senses, and said, "No, no, I want to 
know how many Democratic votes were 
cast." "Why, I just told you," was the 
reply. "Only seventy-three." "Whv," 
sighed the defeated' veteran, "I can't 
see how that can be, for I passed out 
more than three hundred Democratic 
tickets myself." The politician, versed 
though he was in the ways of men, had 
yet to learn that it is one thing to take a 
ballot, another thing to cast it. So dis- 
appointed was the Major he actually 
became ill as a result of this signal over- 
throw of Democracy. 

After moving to Worcester in 1853, 
Mr. Marble's business was chiefly in 
the West, requiring his absence from 
home much of the time, but he always 
had a fervent interest in all that was 
going on around him, and as a Republi- 
can he was one of the city's representa- 
tives in the (General Court in 1865. Up 
to almost the last week of his fife he 
heard the daily news read with the ut- 
most interest. His first presidential 
ballot was cast for John Quincy Adams, 
his last for William McKinley. 

I'or several years his birthdays were 
noticed by his friends and neighbors. It 
was a pleasant sight, that of the old 
gentleman seated in his comfortable 
middle room at No. 33 Harvard, greet- 
ing, one after another, his many ac- 
quaintances. He had a hearty hand- 
shake and a pleasant word for every one 
of them, and it was truly remarkable 
how many he could thus meet with so 
little apparent weariness. Any reference 
to the men and events of the olden time 
would draw out many reminiscences 
of periods now almost forgotten. 
To the last, his opinions on current 
events were up-to-date, he by no means 
living altogether in the past. A young 
neighbor recalls with no little pleasure 
that Mr. Marble's last evening out was 



when he attended her wedding. Never 
did a kindlier December grace the festi- 
val of May. He was ever fond of chil- 
dren, and they loved him. Though not 
exactly given to polemics, he could, on 
occasion, in a single sentence, offset 
whole volumes of old-fashioned, hard- 
shell theology. Looking down into a 
baby-carriage, whose brown-eyed occu- 
pant was sweetly smiling back, he re- 
marked, "And yet there are tho^e who 
claim to believe in total depravity." 
Evidently, he held to the truth of Fa- 
ber's hymn, beginning: 

"There's a wideness in God's mercy 
Like the wideness of the sea." 

When the city gathered on Salisbury 
Street to unveil the marker at Ban- 
croft's birthplace, there was no more in- 
teresting presence than that of this 
almost centenarian, who had just cele- 
brated his own ninety-eighth natal day, 
only two years younger than the distin- 
guished historian whom the thousands 
had assembled to honor, yet with his 
venerable and venerated gray hair a 
partaker in the ceremonies. Aside from 
Admiral Sampson, perhaps there was 
no more conspicuous figure there. 

Even when the end of life was ap- 
proaching the physicians said there was 
no organic difficulty, just a final break- 
ing up or perhaps a running down of 
works that had been in motion nearly a 
century. When the end came, ami it 
was ours to gather at his old home to 
pay our parting tribute, surely there 
was no one present who did not review 
in passing the many gracious acts of the 
man who had taken his last journey. 
The physical, visible John I'. Marble we 
have followed from Charlton to Wor- 
cester's beautiful Rural Cemetery, but 
the unseen, the spiritual man still lives 
in our hearts and memories. 
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Physical Examination and Guidance of Pupils 

in our Public Schools. 



By John M. Bkmis, M.I). 




T is a cherished belief among 
alienists that, as a rule, there 
can be no perfectly well- 
balanced or well-sustained 
activity of mental phenom- 
ena without a corresponding 
equipoise of all physical 
functions of the body; and 
conversely there should be 
no marked deviation from 
the perfect physical stand- 
ard without some loss of 
mental capacity for acute work or long 
continued endeavor. 

College men acquire about the same 
percentage of excellence in their gene- 
ral studies as in the athletic exercises 
required of them, showing that there is 
normally a well-defined harmony be- 
tween mental capacity and physical ex- 
cellence. 

It is said that "to be a good animal" 
is one of the first requisites to success 
in life. 

Consider the extreme care and 
thought, the highest attained result of 
a careful study of heredity and the re- 
sults of experience and of experiment 
that are justly bestowed upon the growth 
of our food and draught cattle, — upon 
our valued pets even, and the watchful 
zeal which guards them from physical 
harm and leads them on to the perfect 
animal : they are housed under condi- 
tions the most sanitary, groomed labo- 
riously with scientific skill, and fed and 
exercised so that the various breeds 
become more and more perfected by the 
surest methods known to science. 

Are not the care and guidance of our 
school children and their early and cor- 
rect adherence to the best-known con- 
ditions of perfect physical life of equal 
or of more importance to us as individ- 
uals and as a community ? Almost in- 
credible has the advance in this direc- 
tion been in the past tew years. The 
sanitarv condition of our school-houses 



and the hygienic oversight ol pupils 
have become far more perfect ; besides 
this the kindergarten and its allied 
work is one of the greatest public chari- 
ties; yet has not the advance in all the 
mental requirements of school life so 
kept pace with this advance as to leave 
us yet desirous of some further thought 
and action to maintain the ratio be- 
tween the physical and mental power of 
our younger students a little in favor of 
physical excellence, that each individual 
may acquire and retain that reserve 
power which is potential energy? Dur- 
ing child life and adolescence all the 
activities of mind and body should be 
with especial care kept in the most per- 
fect state of equilibrium, for at that 
period cell life is in a way comparatively 
young and exceedingly active, and takes 
to itself form and function according 
to the plane of least resistance. There 
can be no forcing of healthy growth, 
for the material is far too plastic to per- 
mit of that over-stimulation — that 
crowding — which most surely must pro- 
duce disorder among its elements. The 
capacities of a child unfold one by one 
as the petals of a flower touched by the 
invigorating glow of the morning sun. 
To forcibly open these petals in ways 
other than designed by nature will re- 
sult in deformity. 

To the biologist it is indeed wonder- 
ful that healthy growth should be the 
rule rather than the exception; that 
animal life should often reach such a 
state of perfection while so many in- 
fluences seemingly tend to interfere 
with nature's design. 

Especially is this true of child life in 
our larger cities, where growing chil- 
dren are exposed on every hand to the 
noise and bustle of increasing daily 
activity, and to the necessary and ever- 
enlarging demands of school life with 
its real anxieties, fears and hopes; for 
the children's world is as comprehen- 
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sive, as real, and its obligations as se- 
rious, as those which come to many of 
us in later life; and its cares are more 
often depressing by reason of tneir in- 
experience than the heavier trials which 
come to the strong mind ot maturer 
years. This foregoing fact is not 
always so apparent in the very young 
as in the adult, though none the less 
true, for while the normal daily physio- 
logical growth of the child may be in- 
sidiously retarded, and prevents in the 
end the reaching of that mental and 
physical standard which was easily pos- 
sible in the individual under different 
conditions, there may be no real visible 
breakdown except as expressed by las- 
situde brought about by slow conduc- 
tivity of nerve paths due to over- 
prolonged stimulation. 

Why external influences, be they of 
a restful nature or boisterous and dis- 
turbing, are so prone to cause fluctua- 
tion of mental and other forms of ner- 
vous power, is easily understood if we 
remember that each of the special 
senses is but a communicating door be- 
tween the world about us and a large 
part of the delicate mass of nerve ele- 
ments which hold, while in perfect co- 
ordination, the material body in a state 
of subjection to the higher nerve cen- 
ters, whether they be those of the brain 
or cord. A sharp and unexpected noise 
produces through the sense of hearing 
a sensation of alarm and pain, which is 
more or less exhaustive in its charac- 
ter; the viewing of an unaccustomed or 
painful sight shocks the system through 
the sense of vision, supplemented by 
the higher centers of thought and 
reasoning, to such a degree that it may 
produce a physical recoil and disturb- 
ance of nerve control sufficient to pro- 
duce a temporary interruption in the 
heart-beat and consequent faintness ; 
these external influences are to a 
greater or less degree momentarily be- 
fore us; although the nervous system 
in perfect health possesses an inhibitory 
apparatus, which prevents for the time 
being their apparently harmful in- 
fluence upon the centers of brain and 
cord; but by constant use the inhibition 
becomes more and more lax from over- 
work, and then ensues the loss of per- 
fect balance between mind and body. 



The noise startles us at once : the pain- 
ful sight is abhorrent, and our reason- 
ing faculties are not in proper suoj.c- 
tion to our will. 

That children should be far more 
easily influenced by external causes 
than adults of good physical health is 
obvious: their range of vision has not 
been so wide, their experience not so 
diversified. 

The babe stretches forth his hand to 
examine with laborious energy every 
object that comes within his reach, and 
as he grows to the age of kindergarten 
life, what a vast amount of information 
of the most varied variety does he treas- 
ure within his expanding mind. 

When removed from his own cir- 
cumscribed world all things are new to 
him, and he is ever on the alert for the 
acquisition of a more definite knowl- 
edge ; while the adult looks abroad from 
the higher standpoint of his past expe- 
rience and has ceased to become aston-. 
ished thereby. The observant parent 
of a bright and active child will notice 
that this thirst for, and acquisition of, 
widely diversified material knowledge 
docs not by any means cease at the age 
when early school life commences ; thus 
at this period of life there takes place a 
further expansion of knowledge and a 
needful forcing upon him of more or 
less regular hours of attentive and, we 
must admit, attractive school work — 
sometimes too attractive, it may be, 
thus keeping the child a too willing 
student for his strength, and his already 
well worked and growing brain, and its 
multitude of intercommunicating cen- 
ters. 

And now comes the time when care 
must be exercised by parents; and some 
scientific and well-directed supervision 
may well come to their aid through the 
already wonderfully perfected system of 
education for, at least, our youngest 
children. 

Then comes adolescence, with its at- 
tendant physiological activity, when care 
should be exercised that the youth re- 
tain a sufficiency of well-stored vitality 
for this period of unusual junctional 
energy as well as for further mental ad- 
vancement. Thus it seems that a judi- 
cious medical supervision should sur- 
round and guide our children through- 
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out their municipal school life ; and this 
guidance should be an aid to, and in 
most perfect harmony with, the work of 
the school superintendents and their as- 
sistants. When we read the statistics 
for one year, the result of medical super- 
vision in the Boston city schools and 
the aid and advice given" in Order to 
prevent in as great a measure as possi- 
ble mental and physical deformity, we 
are appalled on the one hand, and rilled 
with praise on the other. 

During one year there were examined 
in the above school department by com- 
petent and painstaking physicians dur- 
ing the hours of school work 15.573 
pupils. Of these, during the year. 3,055 
were in such a condition of physical 
health that it was recommended they be 
sent to their homes as unfit at the time 
for mental work at school ; while but 
4.952 were found in apparently perfect 
health. 

Of the diseases found, 505 were in the 
initial stage at least of some specific, in- 
fections disease : and this would have 
progressed to a certain extent unknown 
to parents or teachers, and passed on 
from those afflicted to a certain number 
of apparently well children. 

With oral and respiratory troubles 
there were 2/toQ pupils sufficiently ill to 
attract notice. With diseases of the ear, 



87; diseases of the eye, 431 : diseases of 
the skin, 3,421 ; while 3.568 were more or 
less in a condition unfit for work from 
miscellaneous causes. 

In 3.440 cases during the year the 
medical inspectors consulted with teach- 
ers concerning the health of pupils 
under their charge, with the intention of 
benefiting their condition or of warding 
off some apparent approaching harm. 

The medical inspection of schools has 
been strongly advocated by such men 
as Yirchow. Ellinger and Cohn, and is 
most painstakingly and scientifically car- 
ried out by the school boards of many 
continental cities, and the system is tak- 
ing a firm hold in some American cities. 

The medical adviser should have some 
special knowledge of school work and 
school hygiene, and of school sanitation 
in all its varied forms. He should be 
able, in close intimacy with the public 
officers appointed for the purpose, to in- 
vestigate the sanitary conditions of 
buildings and their surroundings — not 
with a spirit of criticism in any degree, 
but with sole reference to the best re- 
sults attainable with the means at hand : 
and the utmost harmony should exist 
between this branch of school inspection 
and others appointed for furthering the 
best welfare of our children during their 
tutelage under municipal government. 



Mii.ton and His Declaration.— Mr. 
Alfred Waites of this city lias done 
the Republic of Letters, and those who de- 
light in the quaint and curious, a valuable 
service in putting into pamphlet form the 
result of his observation on certain of John 
Milton's prose works. Along with a run- 
ning epitome of the poet's life he gives the 
apparent origin of some of the most nota- 
ble passages in our own Declaration of 
Independence. In parallel columns he 
shows the extended thought of Milton and 
the condensed expression of Jefferson. It 
seems certain that if the great Virginian 
were not an earnest student of the Protec- 
torate Secretary, reading thus "The Tenure 
of Kings and Magistrates," and "A Defense 
of the English People." then the absolutely 



coincident thoughts must be another con- 
firmation of the adage that great minds run 
in the same channel. Mr. Waites does not 
attempt to pass judgment; he simply places 
the remarkable likeness so that the reader 
may see for himself and thus draw his own 
conclusion. And if it should appear that 
Jefferson did draw his inspiration from Mil- 
ton, should it not be to his infinite credit 
that he had such excellent taste in selecting 
his reading matter, and ought not all Amer- 
icans to take on an additional degree of 
pride in that the leading thoughts in their 
immortal Declaration came from the mind 
which produced Paradise Lost? Printed by 
Davis. Front Street, the pamphlet is for 
sale at all of the book-stores; price, 50 
cents 
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W. H. Dexter's Gift to Charlton, His Native 

Town. 



Long since, the Wizard of the North gave 
to the world his estimate of the man "who 
never to himself hath said, this is my own, 
my native land." etc. Sir Walter's senti- 
ment mankind at once accepted, and. as a 
rule, the harsher, sterner the surroundings, 
the stronger one's affections for his birth- 
place. American travelers can see no rea- 
son for the Switzer's homesickness when 
he wanders from his bleak mountain-sides, 
and dwellers upon the fertile prairies of 
the West might laugh at the longing which 
those born in New England have for her 
stone walls, her rocky fields and the century- 
old elms still shading the homesteads of 
childhood. It is this feeling which lia- 
prompted so many wanderers from the o|<| 
hearthstone to build, in token of love ami 
memory, school-houses, libraries and town 
halls. 




WM. H. DKXTER. 



One of Worcester's older citizens, whose 
long and useful life has not called him so 
far from his native town as some have 
gone, reflecting on his boyhood's days and 
the delights of the old home which was a 
little south of Charlton Center, determined 
to erect, upon or near the old village green, 
a memorial to the men who had gone forth 
from Charlton to serve their country, and 
thus serving had perished. These soldiers 
were of a generation later than that with 
which he had played, but many of them he 
had seen in life, and they were a part of the 
honorable history of Charlton. Already 
Massachusetts possesses more memorials of 
the strife of i86i-'6s than any other State 
in the Union, but this particular township 
was lacking. 

Mr. Dexter is a man of decision, and, once 
his mind is made up. action quickly follows. 
Acquiring land west of the green and near- 
ly opposite the Universalist Church, long a 
landmark there, he arranged and developed 
his plans. Today we have the Soldiers' 
Monument; the near future will see back 
of it a handsome Town Hall and library 
combined. Remembering the significance 
oi the name Dexter, all must grant that he 
will have served his birthplace right anil 
generations will read the word with grati- 
tude. For more than a hundred years, the 
Center was isolated and silent. The Wor- 
cester & Southbridge Railway lays its 
tracks across the main street, and the som- 
nolence of a century and a half disappears. 
One of the interesting features of this 
awakening was the unveiling of the monu- 
ment on last Memorial Day. 

For weeks artistic hands had been Keat- 
ing upon the great block of granite which 
had been brought from the quarries of New 
Hampshire. McAuliffe. the sculptor, had 
seen in one of its sides the outlines of a 
Union soldier, so with mallet and chisel he 
labored long and diligently to reveal him to 
others, till at last bearing his trusty musket, 
eaulc-surmounted, he stands at ease, keeping 
his deathless watch over the scenes of long 
ago. His name, chiseled deep, is found 
thirty-one times on the sides of his rear 
wall, and he, with defiant voice like Fitz- 
James. seems to say: 
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"Come one, come all ! this rock nhall rly 
From its firm base as soon a* I." 

The lilting bugle song as the annual mem- 
ory day recurs may not stir him from his 
post, but enwreathed with laurel, he shall 
have a part in decorative scenes for many a 
year to come. 

The entire structure stands fifteen feet in 
height, the most conspicuous portion being 



era. There were veteran soldiers not only 
from Charlton, but from neighboring towns, 
with a large representation from Worcester. 
Too large for any building there, the crowd 
gathered about an improvised platform, 
near the Universalist Church, and there 
heard the formal presentation, its accept- 
ance, saw the generous donor as he told his 
brief though interesting story, and listened 




SOLDIERS' MONUMENT IN CHARLTON. 



the shaft, nine feet tall, topped with a 
granite ball. The material is of that white 
variety of granite which Troy, New Hamp- 
shire, affords. Altogether it is highly cred- 
itable to the donor, the sculptor and the 
town. No one can remember when such 
a company assembled upon the ancient 
green as that which on Memorial Day came 
together to celebrate the dawning of a new 



to the eloquent words of the Revd. Willard 
Scott of Worcester, who was the orator of 
the occasion. If from the cemetery, so 
near, the occupants could have borne a part 
in the day's doings, how would that assem- 
blage have greeted the Townes, Spurrs. 
Marbles. Dodges and others who, in the de- 
parted years, dominated the township. All 
their political differences would have faded 
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away in the warmth of tin- glorious day. 

William H. Dexter, the giver of this mon- 
ument, was born in Charlton January it. 
1823. son of John B. and Lucinda (Mcln- 
tire) Dexter. His father was born in Marl- 
boro, but his mother was of that family 
whose name is found among the first 
>ettlers of the township. After getting all 
that the schools of Charlton could give, at 
the age of fourteen, Mr. Dexter began the 
life of a clerk, at first in his father's store 
and later in Burrillville. R. I.; afterwards he 
was in Boston, and in 1846 he came to Wor- 
cester and opened a grocery on Southbridge 
Street, the first store of its kind off Main 
Street. He continued in active business for 
more than thirty years, meantime having 
with great sagacity made large investments 
in real estate. In 1877 he gave up his trade 
and since then has devoted himself ex- 
clusively to the development of his invest- 
ments. The growth and importance of 
Franklin Square are largely owing to his 
energy and tact, for not only did he build 
there extensively, but he had much to do 
in securing the locating there of the Post 
Office. 

While never prominent in public affairs, 
Mr. Dexter has been a member of the Com- 
mon Council and of the School Committee. 
One of the founders of the First National 
Fire Insurance Company, he was for many 
years a director, and for two years a vice- 
president. He has long been recognized as 
one of the most generous and liberal givers 
towards the Worcester Academy, where 
• me of the dormitories is named for him. 
and for thirty years the annual contests in 
declamation for the Dexter prizes attest his 
generosity. For fully a quarter of a century 
as treasurer and trustee, he has labored for 
the advancement of the school. All this time 
he has held a foremost place in the councils 
of the Main Street Baptist Church. 

Already his name is pronounced with 
affection by the dwellers in his native town, 
and, when the beautiful edifice which he 
contemplates shall have reared its sightly 
crest upon the hill where rests the Centre 
of the township, it would seem that "Dex- 
ter" must take a foremost place among 
those words which are deeply graven in 
Charlton history. 

The designer and maker of Mr. Dexter's 
gift to Charlton should have mention here 
along with the monument and the giver 
Mr. T. J. McAuliffe is of Irish bl» >■ >rl. as are 



so many who have won distinction in the 
field of poesy and art. When sixteen years 
old, he essayed, in New York, the work of 
a marble carver, at the same time getting 
all that he could from the night schools of 
that geat city, later working at his profes- 
sion in Boston and sampling her night edu- 
cational facilities also. It is a favorite 
thought with him that he was one of the 
first class in modeling formed in Boston by 
Geo. H. Bartlctt. now and for many years 
at the head of the Normal Art School. This 
was away back in the seventies, and from 
that time he has excelled in the ability to 
make his hand obey his eye and fancy, as 
he fashions figures in plastic clay. He also 
labored for a time in the Boston Terra 
Cotta Works. 

For a time he worked in the studio of 
Joseph Carew and had to do with the lat- 
ter's bust of Robert Burns, but the most 
of his time has been devoted to what may 
be called architectural sculpture. He has 
a remarkable deftness of touch, and it is 
amazing how rapidly creations follow his 
manual application. In our own city of 




T. J. McAULIFPB. 
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Worcester, his handiwork may be seen in the 
ornamental carving of Union, St. Matthew's 
and Old South Churches, and in the wreaths 
which embellish the outer walls of 
the Art Museum. The variety and 
beauty of his fancies expressed in these 
buildings rival those admired by travelers 
afar. Neither the olden times nor the old 
world had a monopoly of genius and dexter- 
ity. In many a foreign ruin the sightseer 
cranes his neck to get the best view possi- 
ble of a bit of carving, no more beautiful 
nor significant than many from McAuliffe's 
hands here in Worcester. No visitor to 
Union Chapel can fail to admire the bronze 
tablet, erected there to the memory of the 
Philip L. Mocn, the same being from Mc- 
Auliffe's touch. His Runic cross, with me- 
dallion of the well-known face of the late 
Andrew Athy, was an innovation in St. 
John's cemetery, but it has had many suc- 
cessors. 

He spent several months in his architec- 
tural ornament in the house of Lewis D. 
Collins in Geneva, N. Y., and for two 
whole years he wrought in a similar man- 
ner in the palatial residence of I*'. B. Den- 
ton of Middletown, in the same state, for 
nearly all of the time having as an asso- 
ciate his oldest son, Florence, who is 
developing a deal of genius in an artistic 
way. 

Mr. McAuliffe's work may be seen also 
the Calvinistic Congregational Church of 
Fitchburg. and in the State Normal School 
of Oneonta, N. Y. 

When the Spanish War was in progress, 
and Worcester mourned her Lieutenant 



Benchley, so early fallen. Mr. McAuliffe 
moulded his face in clay, and so successful 
was the effort that Mr. E. A. Goodnow 
ordered a copy in marble for the English 
High School, where a part of the young 
man's school days had been spent. 
Prompted by the interest in the birthplace 
of Bancroft in iooo, when the centennial 
marker was placed, he depicted in relief the 
old house and its surroundings in a manner 
to delight those who were familiar with 
the building and its setting. 

He has made a life-like bust of Angus 
McLaughlin, intended for the Y. M. C. A., 
and a wonderfully realistic figure of the 
head and shoulders of Bishop T. J. Conaty, 
so long of Worcester, later at Washington, 
and now in California. The strong features 
of the reverend gentleman's face arc 
brought out as only the touch of genius 
can show them. To-day he is realizing in 
clay one of J. Boyle O'Reilly's poetic fan- 
cies, wherein intellect and the higher 
senses triumph over flesh and appetite. 

Mr. McAuliffe is an industrious man, and 
by study of books and nature compensates 
for the failure to receive early instruction 
that most artists enjoy. He can not say 
that this or that noted man was his teacher, 
but he can truthfully claim that whatever 
he has accomplished is the result of his 
own unaided effort. Were Worcester peo- 
ple to rally to his support, by way of ap- 
preciative orders, as is done in the case of 
many who have no claim whatever upon us. 
we should soon be able to add another 
Worcester name to the scroll of fame. 



Geo. H. Ward Post 10 and its Annual 
Observance of Memorial Day. 



In conformity to a custom more than 
thirty years old, Worcester's Post of the 
Grand Army of the Republic, on the 30th 
of May last, paid its annual visit to the 
burial grounds of the city, and on every 
soldier's grave (there are more than 1200 
such) placed its floral tribute. Also in 
church and hall, ami at the monument, the 
veterans listened to inspiring words from 
preacher and layman. 

That the same may be had for reference 



there follows a list of speakers on all Me- 
morial Days in Worcester from the very 
inception of the custom. Unless otherwise 
stated, ti e date is May 30: — 

1S65. June I. Memorial Day had not been 
named, but Worcester gathered in Mechan- 
ics Hall to hear Alexander H. Bullock, 
later Governor of the Commonwealth, pro- 
nounce his eulogy on Abraham Lincoln. 

180K, May 30, conforming to the order of 
G. A. R. Commander-in-chief. John A. I.o- 
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gan, Post io, in the second year of its ex- 
istence, observed its first Memorial Day. 
The oration in Mechanics Hall was given 
by the Rev. R. B. Stratton, pastor of the 
Old South Church. 

1869, May 29, Saturday, the day starte 
with the presentation to the Post by ladies 
of Worcester of a handsome white si 1 1 
banner, having upon it the arms of the 
State, and the insignia of the G. A. R.. in 
the possession of the Post till the unfortu- 



Ccmctery, remarks were made by the Rev. 
Merrill D. Richardson, pastor of the Salem 
S(|uare Congregational Church; no record 
given of the number of graves remembered. 
At St. John's Cemetery, the Rev. P. T. 
O'Reilly, of St. John's Church, afterwards 
Bishop, made the address; forty-eight 
graves were decorated. 

1870, May .10, Monday, the cemeteries 
were visited in the forenoon; the graves 
decorated were in number. Rural. 66; Hope. 



AT THE MONUMENT. 



nate fire of March 5, 1897. The presenta- 
tion was in front of City Hall by Mayor J. 
R. Blake, speaking in behalf of the donors, 
and it was received for the Post by Acting- 
Commander A. M. Parker. At Rural Cem- 
etery the Post was met at the entrance by 
the boy choir of All Saints' Church, who 
chanted a processional to the fountain, 
where Rector W. R. Huntington read a 
Scripture lesson and the Rev. E. H. Hall of 
the First Unitarian Church spoke. Mr. 
Hall had been the Chaplain of the 44th 
Massachusetts Regiment. In Rural, fifty- 
three graves were decorated. In Hope 



72; St. John, 66. The oration in the after- 
noon was in Mechanics Hall by General A 
B. Underwood, Surveyor of the port of 
Boston and former Colonel of the 33rd 
Mass. Infantry. 

187 1 . decoration services in the forenoon; 
afternoon, a long parade through Main, 
Highland, Harvard, Cedar, West, Pleas- 
ant, Front. Salem. Park. Main to City Hall, 
tliencc to Mechanics Hall, where the ora- 
tion was by General Charles Devens, 
former Colonel of the 15th Massachusetts 
Infantry. 

iX-_>. forenoon, decorations with remarks 
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in Rural Cemetery by the Revd. E. H. Hall; 
Hope. Revd. J. O. Knowles; St. John's, 
Col. E. A. Titus. At 2.30 p.m. Post 10 
assembled in vestry of First Unitarian 
Church to assist in dedication of tablet to 
the memory of former members of the Sun- 
day school who had lost their lives during 
the war; address was by Major Wm. T. 
Harlow of Worcester, a veteran of the 21st 
Massachusetts Infantry; later in the day 
the Post was at Mechanics Hall with ora- 
tion by Col. Homer B. Sprague, at one time 
Principal of the Worcester High School 
and later Lieutenant-colonel of the 13th 
Conn. Infantry. 

1873, forenoon, decorations; afternoon, 
Mechanics Hall. Orator, Colonel Carroll 
D. Wright. Chief of Mass. Bureau of Sta- 
tistics of Labor; later Chief of the National 
Bureau of Labor, and President of the Col- 
lege Department. Clark University, Wor- 

• cester; former Colonel 14th N. H. Infantry. 

1874, forenoon, decorations, with first ap- 
pearance of Johnson's Drum Corps; after- 
noon, parade, with orations in Mechanics 
Hall by the Revd. Augustus Woodbury of 
Providence, historian of the 2nd R. I. In- 
fantry and other military bodies. 

1875, May 29. Saturday, forenoon, dec- 
orations: afternoon, parade, followed by 
first exercises at the Soldiers' Monument 
on the Common; the monument had been 
dedicated July 15, 1874; speaker's stand on 
the knoll south of the shaft; address by 
Col. W. S. B. Hopkins of Worcester, for- 
mer Lieutenant-colonel 31st Mass. Infantry. 

1876, forenoon, decorations; afternoon, 
parade; prayer at the monument by the 
Revd. S. L. Holman of the Pleasant Street 
Baptist Church; Horticultural Hall, orator, 
the Revd. J. F. Lovering of Watertown, 
Chaplain Mass. Department, G. A. R. 

1877, forenoon, decorations, with remarks 
in Rnral. by Attorney General Charles Dev- 
ens of Pres. R. B. Hayes' Cabinet; after- 
noon, parade, brief exercises at the monu- 
ment, address in Horticultural Hall by the 
Hon. W. W. Rice of Worcester, Repre- 
sentative in Congress. 

1878, forenoon, decorations in the rain; 
afternoon, parade in spite of pouring rain, 
with militia escort (Light Infantry and 
City Guards); no monument exercises, 
though the shaft was beautifully bedecked, 
with address in Horticultural Hall by Gen- 
eral Horace Binney Sargent of Boston, 
Commander Mass. Department, G. A. R., 
now residing in California, former Colonel 



1st Mass. Cavalry; there has been very little 
unnecessary marching since. 

1879, forenoon, decorations; afternoon, 
while assembling in their Post room, the 
veterans were gladdened by the presence 
of U. S. Attorney General Charles D"vens. 
who later gave the first regular or ,p*cial 
monument address; Mechanics Hall, ora- 
tion by the Revd. Henry Blanchard of the 
Church of the Unity, now of Portland, Me. 

1880, May 20. Saturday, forenoon, deco- 
rations; afternoon, parade with monument 
address by Ex-Gov. Alex. H. Bullock; Sun- 
day evening. May 30, Mechanics Hall, ora- 
tion by Major Wm. H. Hodgkins of Somer- 
ville, formerly of the 36th Mass. Infantry 
This service began the Post 10 practice of 
having the oration on the Sunday evening 
preceding Memorial Day. This same day 
saw another innovation in that the morning 
services at the Old South Church were of a 
patriotic character, with a special sermon 
by the pastor, the Revd. J. F. Lovering. 
Chaplain-in-chief of the Grand Army. 

1881, noteworthy as the first observance 
of the day under the law making Memorial 
Day a legal holiday. Following the custom 
established in 1880, the regular oration was 
given in Mechanics Hall Sunday, the 29th, 
by Chaplain-in-chief the Revd. J. F. Lov- 
ering of the Old South; Monday, the 30th, 
witnessed the beginning of the programme 
that has been followed substantially since, 
viz.: an early (8.30 a.m.) assembling of the 
Post, a march to City Hall, where the Mayor 
and City Government were received, thence 
to the monument, where the address was 
given by Principal Wm. H. Bartlett of the 
Dix Street School, a comrade of the Post 
and in war times a member of the 48th 
Mass. Infantry. The decoration services 
followed, the veterans separating into three 
sections for the several cemeteries; return- 
ing to Washburn Hall at noon a lunch has 
been served there, since its organization, by 
the Woman's Relief Corps; from this date 
the afternoon has been left free. 

i88j, Sunday, May 28th, Mechanics Hall; 
orator. Chas. J. Noyes, speaker Mass. 
House of Representatives, with brief after 
address by Governor John D. Long; music 
was furnished by the pupils of the High 
School, who en masse or by selected chorus 
have filled this place, for the most part, 
ever since; May 30, usual morning exer- 
cises, beginning with address at the mon- 
ument by Alfred S. Roc, Principal of Wor- 
cester High School, a comrade of the Post 
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and in war times a member <>f the yth N. Y. 
H. Artillery, whose history lie has since 
written. 

1883, Sunday, May 27. in the forenoon, a 
patriotic sermon in the Old South by the 
pastor, the Revd. J. F. I.overing, the Post 
attCi ling in a body; the oration this year 
was given in Mechanics Hall. June 3rd, by 
Alfred S. Roe of Worcester (the hall could 
not be had May 27) ; May 30, morning, the 
Post presents a flag to the newly organized 
Sons of Veterans Camp, presentation by 



now of Watertown. N. Y.; decorations May 
30 (Saturday) with address at monument 
by the Revd. T. J. Conaty, Church of the 
Sacred Heart, Worcester: Sunday, May 31, 
Mechanics Hall. George H. Patch of Frant- 
ingham. Past Department Commander, G. 
A. R.. as orator. 

1R86. May 30, Sunday, I'ost 10 at Trinity 
Church, with sermon by the pastor, the 
Revd. W. T. Perrin: evening. Mechanics 
Hall, General John L. Swift of Boston, 
during the war connected with the 35th, 
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Alfred S. Roe; address at the monument by 
the Hon. W. W. Rice of Worcester. 

1884, Sunday. May 25, again Chaplain J. 
F. I.overing in his Old South Church in the 
morning; Win. H. Bartlett of Worcester in 
the evening at Mechanics Hall as orator; 
May 30. at the monument, address by the 
Revd. H. B. Lane, pastor of the Dewey 
Street Baptist Church, a veteran of the 
famous Pennsylvania "Buck-tails." 

1885, May 24, Sunday, sermon before the 
Post in the First Universalis! Church by 
the pastor, the Revd. Moses H. H -rris 



39th, and 41st Mass. Infantry; Monday, May 
31, decorations, with monument address by 
the Revd. D. O. Mears of Piedmont Church. 

1887. Sunday, May 29, sermon before Post 
10, Salem Street Congregational Church, by 
the pastor, the Revd. 1. J. Lansing, now of 
Scranton, Perm.; evening, Mechanics Hall, 
orator. Burton W. Potter. Fs<j., of Worces- 
ter, a comrade of Post 10 and a veteran i)l 
the 6th Mass. and the 14th Vermont Infan- 
try; May 30, monument address by F. P. 
Gouldtng, Esq., Worcester. 

1888. May 27, sermon in the Main Street 
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Baptist Church by the pastor, the Revd. C. 
H. Pendleton; evening, in Mechanics Hall, 
oration by Judge A. A. Putnam of 
Uxbridge, a veteran of the 2nd Mass. H. 
Artillery; May 30, monument address by 
Alfred S. Roe. Worcester: vide 1882 and 
1883. 

1880, Sunday. May 26. sermon in the First 
Unitarian Church by the pastor, the Revd. 
Austin S. Garver; evening, Mechanics Hall, 
orator. W. A. Gile. Esq., of Worcester, a 
comrade of the Post and a veteran of the 
16th N. H. Infantry; May 30. monument 
address by p. A. Gaskill, Esq., now a justice 
of the Superior Court. 

1800, Sunday, May 25, sermon in Central 
Church by the pastor, the Revd Daniel 
Merriman, a veteran of the 132nd 111. In- 
fantry; evening, Mechanics Hall. General 
< ). O. Howard. U. S. A ; May 30, monument. 
John R. Thayer. Esq., Worcester, now 
Representative in Congress. 

i8ot, Sunday, May 24. sermon in First 
Universalist Church by the pastor, the 
Revd. Almon Gunnison; May 30, monument 
address by the Hon. Jos. H. Walker. Rep- 
resentative in Congress; May 31. Sunday. 
Mechanics Hall, orator. John D Hillings 
of Cambridge, Past Department Command- 
er G. A. R.. a veteran of the loth. Sleeper's 
Mass. Battery, and historian of the com- 
pany; presentation of five memorial vol- 
umes to the Post by the Hon. Jos. H. 
Walker in behalf of the donors. 

1802. Sunday. May 20. sermon in the Old 
South by the pastor, the Revd. A. '/.. Con- 
rad; evening. Mechanics Hall, orator. Col. 
W. S. B. Hopkins of Worcester; vide 1875; 
May 30. monument address. E. p. Thomp- 
son, Esq., of Worcester, President of the 
Common Council. 

1893, Sunday, May 28, sermon in Trinity 
Church by the Revd. J. D. Pickles, the 
pastor; evening. Mechanics Hall, oration 
by Mrs. Mary A. Livermorc of Melrose, 
one of the most famous of the army 
nurses; May 30, monument address by J. 
G. Wight. Principal of the Classical High 
School, a comrade of the Post and a vet- 
eran of the Navy, now of New York city. 

1804. Sunday, May 27, sermon at Plym- 
outh Church by the pastor, the Revd. Arch- 
ibald McCullagh; evening. Mechanics Hall, 
orator, Major George N. Bliss of Provi- 
dence, a veteran of the 1st R. I. Cavalry; 
May 30, monument. Capt. A. A. White, 
Post 10. veteran of the 36th Mass.. Com- 
mon Councilman. 



1895, Sunday, May 26, sermon in Grace 
Church by the pastor, the Revd. W. J. 
Thompson; evening. Mechanics Hall. Gen- 
eral Stewart L. Woodford of New York, 
former Lieutenant-governor of the State, a 
member of Congress, a >itafT officer during 
the war; he was U. S. Minister to Spain at 
the beginning of the Spanish War in 1808; 
May 30. monument address by Richard H. 
Mooney. Principal of the (Juinsigamond 
School. 

1806. Sunday. May 24, sermon in Plea-ant 
Street Ba; tist Church by the pastor, the 
Revd. H. Jerome White, a veteran of the 
7th N. H. Infantry and later a comrade of 
Post 10; evening. Mechanics Hall, orator. 
Lieut .-Gov. Clnis. T Saxton of Nfw York, 
a veteran of the 67th N. Y Infantry; May 
30, monument address by George H/Mel- 
len, Esq.. of Worcester; followed by the 
dedication in Rural Cemetery of the bronze 
bust of General George H. Ward, address 
by Post Commander Alfred S. Roe. 

1897, Sunday. May 30, sermon in First 
Baptist Church by the pastor, the Revd. 
Spencer B. Meeser; evening. Mechanics 
Hall, orator, the Hon. Wm. M. Olin of 
Boston. Secretary of the Commonwealth 
and a veteran of the 36th Mass. Infantry; 
May 31. Monday, monument address by 
Arthur P. Rugg. Esq., of Worcester; prayer 
was offered by the Revd Hiram Conway, 
pastor of the John Street (African) Baptist 
Church. 

189X, Sunday. May 29. sermon in Union 
Church, by the pastor, the Revd. John E. 
T uttlc; evening. Mechanics Hall, oration. 
1 repared by the Hon Elijah A. Morse of 
t anton. owing to his necessary absence, 
was read by Charles E. Burbank of the 
Classical High School. Comrade Morse, 
a veteran of the 4th Mass. Infantry, was 
then dangerously ill. and died June 5; May 
30, monument address by John P. O'Con- 
nor of the English High School. 

1899, Sunday, May 28, sermon by the 
Revd. P. D. Penney, in Lincoln Square 
Baptist Church; evening. Mechanics Hall, 
orator, the Revd. E. A. Horton of Boston, 
a veteran of the Navy; May 30, monument 
address by Chas. M. Smith, Worcester, a 
comrade of the Post and a veteran of the 
1st Mass. Cavalry. 

1900, Sunday. May 27. sermon in Grace 
Church by the Revd. John Galbraith of 
Boston; evening. Mechanics Hall, orator, 
the Revd. Philip Moxotn of Springfield, a 
veteran of the 17th 111. Cavalry; May 30. 
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monument address by the Rcvd. Spencer B. 
Meescr of Worcester; vide 1807. 

1901, Sunday, May 26. sermon in Adams 
Square Baptist Church by the pastor, the 
Revd. John S. Holmes, a veteran of the 
10th Rhode Island; evening, Mechanics 
Hall, orator, General E. H. Rhodes of 
Providence, Colonel, 2nd R. I. Infantry; 
May 30, monument address by James E. 
Dennis of Worcester, a comrade of the 
Post and a veteran of the 51st Mass. 

1902. Sunday, May 25, sermon in the First 
Universalist Church by the pastor, the 



Revd. Vincent E. Tomlinson; evening, Me- 
chanics Hall, orator, the Rcvd. John S. 
Holmes of Worcester; May 30. monument 
address by Ex-mayor Philip J. O'Connell. 

1903. Sunday, May 24, sermon in South 
Unitarian Church by the Revd. A. L. Weth- 
erly, pastor; evening. Mechanics Hall, 
orator, the Revd. A. C. Thompson of Wor- 
cester, pastor of Free Baptist Church, a 
comrade of Po-,t 10, and a veteran of the 
13th N. II. Infantry; May 30, monument 
address by Charles E. Burbank of the Class- 
ical High School; vide 1K0X. 



Industrial Notes. 



The increase of the capital stock of the 
Norton Emery Wheel Company to $410,000 
is not surprising to those who have been 
acquainted with the concern since it was 
first incorporated. 

It is the largest concern in the world in 
this line, and the reason is because the man- 
agement has been good. Very few manu- 
facturing concerns have such a perfect sys- 
tem as does the Norton Emery Wheel Co. 

The Royal Worcester Polish Company 
will soon be manufacturing their product 
in Worcester, their factory being located on 
Chandler Street. 

An unusual number of apparently good 
enterprises are at the present time seeking 
financial aid and are willing to make Wor- 
cester their home. 

Information in regard to any new business 
proposition should not be published until 
after a deal is consummated, for the reason 
that premature publication invites competi- 
tion. 

Investments in Worcester manufacturing 
industries have proved more profitable than 
most mining propositions which have been 
offered eastern investors, and if such indus- 
trial propositions arc thoroughly investi- 
gated by the investors, few mistakes will be 
made. 

When this issue reaches the reader the 
second "Merchants' Week" will have be- 
come a matter of record. Its success de- 
pends largely upon those for whose benefit 
it is promoted. 



Certain kinds of business may possibly 
receive more tangible results than others. 
The effort is intended as a benefit to every 
merchant. The success of one merchant 
must necessarily have a stimulating effect 
with other merchants, as the more dollars 
put into circulation the better it is for all. 

The State has placed upon us a great re- 
sponsibility in granting to women as well 
as men the right of school suffrage. This 
duty should be conscientiously performed, 
and with intelligence. We should seek the 
counsel of men of wisdom and experience, 
public-spirited citizens who are unselfishly 
working for the public good. 

If this large organization of women would 
give this subject earnest consideration, our 
members would soon realize the vast oppor- 
tunity which is theirs for moulding public 
opinion and contributing to the welfare of 
the public schools. 

The new sleeping car service to and from 
New York is a success from the start. The 
fir>t night thirteen passengers were carried, 
which Ins not proved to be an unlucky num- 
ber, as while this number has not been main- 
tained every night, it has been exceeded on 
some nights and the average has been twelve 

Next winter when the thermometer is he- 
low zero it will be appreciated much more, 
especially as it will be possible for the pas- 
senger to occupy his berth until seven o'clock, 
instead of getting out before five o'clock, 
a> has been the custom in the past. 
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"And in tile <>\ en-heated air 

Nut one light thing is floating there-. 

Save that, to the earnest eye, 

The restless heat seems twittering by." 

-John Clark. 

1 ULY follows closely on the rare days 
J of June. With slightly abbreviated 
days conies intenser heat, till the lore- 
going words of the poet are fully real- 
ized. Umbrellas, shades, the thinnest 
of apparel, fans and handkerchiefs for the 
removal of superfluous moisture, hardly 
keep us comfortable. 

WTILL those to the manner born 
K -' scarcely give more expression to 
their discomfort than the oft-repeated 
question, ' Is this hot enough for you?" 
The acclimated American fans and 
mops, wears a shirtwaist, ami looks for- 
ward to the surely advancing cold 
wave, but to him of foreign birth, par- 
ticularly to those of northern latitude-, 
the heat is almost appalling. Indeed, 
one would-be Worcester dweller from 
Sweden wilted in the month of May 
and sailed away for Scandinavian com- 
forts. 

JULY is essentially a month of school 
vacations. June saw the end of 
the educational season, and only spo- 
radic efforts are made to keep S'oung 
America in bonds. We still have the 
manual training opportunity, and. in 
certain portions of the city, there are 
alluring dirt piles for active juvenility 
to potter in, and Clark University offers 
a fortnight of facilities to those on high- 
er aims intent, but in the main the pupil 
and the teacher are abroad seeking new 
relays of life and strength. A large por- 
tion of this continent and a consider- 
able part of the eastern will have been 
seen by Worcester school patrons be- 
fore the next year begins. 

W ( )KCHSTI:R S contributions to 
* * the educated world in the month 
of June were by no means inconsider- 
able. There was the annual advance- 
ment of the grammar grades to the 
high school: while from the latter grad- 



uates passed on to still higher levels of 
attainment. The Xormal School sent 
along its usual number of teachers to 
be; from the Highland Military Acad- 
emy boys in uniform marched into the 
battle of life: the Worcester Aeadeim. 
truly a hill of science, presented its 
regular reinforcement to scholastic 
ranks: the Oread gave well-equipped 
women to the almost wholly unexplored 
field of domestic science; the Polytech- 
nic presented its usual array of candi- 
dates for the degree of B. S., the Holy 
Cross graduated nearly a halt hundred 
young men. the men of affairs to-mor- 
row; while the college department of 
Clark University ended successfully it- 
first vear of existence. 

A FTLR so many years of close at- 
tent ion to the practical things of 
life, Worcester is beginning to awake 
to a small degree of sentiment. The 
Bancroft marker, the tablet upon the 
Bigelow monument enclosure, the re- 
cently placed bronze commemorative of 
John Adams teaching here, are ad indi- 
cative of an awakening appreciation oi 
things that can not be bought and sold: 
that can not be turned into food, drink, 
nor apparel. It ha- taken many years 
to reach this pitch of enlightenment. The 
fathers, if they ever thought of these 
items, had no time for their exploiting, 
so they were left for the men and wom- 
en of the twentieth century to carry out. 
What has already been done is but the 
veriest beginning compared to what will 
be accompli-hed in the nearby years. 
There are statues to be reared to the 
memory of men and women who ren- 
dered this city famous, but the first ob- 
ject to claim the time and attention of 
patriotic men and women is the twen- 
tieth-century bridge which, ere many 
years, must surely span the waters of 
Lake Ouinsigamond. The citizens have 
the means and the will, so what is to 
hinder the grand realization? The cor- 
poration, organized to develop and con- 
struct, is ready for business, and asks 
the active co-operation of every loyal 
man and woman in the city. 
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BANK BUILDING, n FOSTER STREET. 



Open 7.30 a.m. to 6 p.m. 



PRKSIDK.NT'S HOURS: FROM lO TO II A.M. TUESDAYS. THURSDAYS. 

and Saturdays. 



President, WALTER H. BLODGET. Vick-Prbsidbnt. PAUL B. MORGAN. 

Treasurer, ALBERT H. STONE. Secretary, CHARLES E. SQUIER. 



W. M. Spaulding, George F. Booth, 

Edw. M. Woodward, James E. Ork, 

Walter H. Bi.odgrt, William W. Johnson. 

Jambs H. Whittle. George C. Whitney, 

William H. Inman, R. James Tatman, 



Clerk of the Corporation, H. Ward Bairs. 



Directors. 

Irvinc Swan Brown, 
Rufus B. Dow;r, 
Paul B. Morgan, 
Alfred Thomas. 
James C. Stewart. 



H. W. GODDARD. 

John P. Allen, 
Edgar Reed, 

iOHN A. Sherman, 
liny W. Wood. 



Auditor. Charles A. Chasb. 



Chairmen of 

Advisory, Rurus B. Fowler. 
Membership. Waldo Sessions. 
Ways and Means, Harry W. Goddard. 
Manufactures, Alfred Thomas. 
Meetings and Receptions. Grorgf. F. Booth. 
Mercantile Affairs, Irving Swan Brown. 
Transportation and Railroads, Paul B. Mor. 
gan. 

Education, Hon. Rufus B. Dodge. 



Comrnittees. 

Statistics and Information. William H. Inman. 
Arbitration, Gf.oroe C. Whitney. 
Legislation, Hon. Rufus B. Dodge. 
Xew Enterprises, Harry W. Goddard. 
Municipal Affairs, Edward M. Woodward. 
Taxation and Insurance, R. James Tatman. 
Foreign Trade, Edwin P. Curtis. 
Publication, Rufus B. Fowler. 



Board of Trade Notes. 



Regular Directors' meetings are sus- 
pended during July and August, and the 
rooms of the Board are closed Saturday 
afternoons at one o'clock. 

No part of tlie Board of Trade work will 
be suspended, however, because the Direct- 
ors do not meet in regular session, for. ii 
necessary, special meetings will be held. 

There is much of the work which is de- 
pendent upon the Secretary and his assist 
ant. The Magazine must be issued, inform- 
ation in regard to factories, and locations 
for factories, are being called for frequent- 
ly: also inquiries about articles made in 
Worcester. 

At the meeting of the Directors of the 
Board of Trade June 1.2th the plan for a 
Municipal Art Commission was advanced by 
adding to the previous committee of three 
Rufus Bennett Fowler. Edward M. Wood- 
ward and Hon. Rufus B. Dodge, making a 
committee of five. George C. Whitney and 
James E. Orr being added. This commit- 
tee is to act with a similar committee from 
the City Government and the Society of 
Antiquity. 

There is no doubt that the statues of men 
of character and ability who have been 



prominent in upbuilding the city, if properly 
located, will be of great benefit as an educa- 
tor in inspiring the youth to the highest pos- 
sible attainments. 

Six hundred should he the hoard of Trade 
membership record this year. 

Who will help to make the record? 

Probably every member has a friend who 
1- not a member who would welcome an 
invitation to join. Possibly some have 
tl. ought it strange they have not been in- 
vited. 

If every member secured one member the 
modest estimate of <>oo would look small 
indeed. 

The benefit which a Board of Trade is to 
a city is the sum total of what the combined 
efforts of its members make it The larger 
the membership the more force there will 
be behind any project which is taken up. 

It is not possible for all member-, to per- 
sonally assist in every effort for public good, 
but those who cannot devote their time can 
render assistance by an encouraging word 

Material for printing the annual reports 
of the Board are being gathered together. 
The most difficult task is the membership 

list. 
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We call your special attention to the high 
class of advertisers in this and every issue 
of the magazine. We cannot refer to each 
one, but recommend a careful inspection 
of all, as each month new advertisements 
are appearing, and there may be something 
which will interest you. 

Improved Express Service— It is of in- 
terest to the Board of Trade, and every 
business man in Worcester, to note the new 
service recently inaugurated by the Ameri- 
can Express Company. 

Beginning July 8th, the above named com- 
pany started a new service between Wor- 
cester and New York, whereby goods de- 
livered to the express company late in the 
afternoon is transported, all rail, and deliv- 
ered in New York early the next morning, 
and goods from New York will arrive in 
Worcester at 543 a.m. 

This important change means a great deal 
to Worcester merchants and manufacturers, 
and is one more reason why Worcester is 
one of the best cities in which a manufac- 
turing business should be located. 

The rates will be as low as those of any 
company doing a New York business. This 
change, it is understood, is simply a step in 
the direction of establishing a complete ex- 
press service. 

On July 4th, the American Express Com- 
pany began handling business between Bos- 
ton and Worcester, the service being on 
six passenger trains daily each way. 

For the convenience of Worcester people 
living in the outskirts of the city, the Ameri- 
can Express Company have made an ar- 
rangment with the Worcester Gas Light 
Company to handle the money in payment 
for gas bills for a very small fee. making it 
unnecessary for the gas consumer to go to 
the Gas Company's office. 

This corporation has apparently learned 
by experience that more money can be made 
by giving the very best service. The New 
York and Boston service will be fully up to 
the standard which this company has always 
given its patrons in" Worcester. 

Improved Freight Service. — Commenc- 
ing July 1st, a through freight service was 
established between Boston and Worces- 
ter over the Boston & Maine Rail- 
road. The train leaves Boston at 6.30 p.m. 
every week day. arriving in Worcester be- 
tween q and 10 p.m., leaving Worcester be- 
tween 11 p.m. and midnight, arriving in 
Boston between 2 and 3 a.m. 



This is express freight, and does not stop 
to leave or take on cars at intermediate 
points. 

The Board of Trade are anxious to give 
publicity to any and all such improvements 
in service. 

This service is valuable not only for busi- 
ness between the two cities, but for points 
reached by the Boston & Maine Railroad, 
between Boston and eastern New Hampshire, 
and Newburyport. Mass. 

The Board of Trade Glee Club are plan- 
ning for the fall and winter, under the lead- 
ership of George N. Morse, to give a series 
of very popular entertainments. 

It is too early to make any definite an- 
nouncement, but the membership of the 
Club will be strengthened by the addition of 
some very fine singers. 

The Club has an enviable reputation 
wherever it has been heard. 

They will undoubtedly have a few outside 
engagements next winter as in the past, 
which have been of sufficient enjoyment to 
keep the interest in the Club. 

August will soon be gone, and early in 
September the Committee on Meetings and 
Receptions will get together and arrange 
for the fall and winter "smoke talk." 

Efforts will also be made at the same 
time to largely increase the membership. 
A little co-operation from each member 
would give a substantial gain in member- 
ship if devoted to this end. 

The contract for the T. 11. Buckley Car 
Manufacturing Company has been given to 
Joseph G. Vaudrcuil, who was the lowest 
bidder. 

The New Enterprise Committee investi- 
gated Mr. Buckley's plans, and were satis- 
fieu that the location and prospects of the 
business were such that with a continua- 
tion of the same business methods by which 
the lunch wagon business had paid its 
stockholders $110.50 on every $100 invested 
since 1805. the business would be a success. 

The help mostly employed at the present 
time in building wagons are car builders. 
This force can be more steadily employed 
than in most car shops, for if the car busi- 
ness is quiet at any time of the year, they 
can be employed building wagons. 

Every investor should, however, thor* 
oiighly investigate for himself. Personal 
knowledge is preferable to another person's 
opinion. 
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State Mutual Life 
Assurance 
Company, 



Worcester, Mass. 



Incorporated 1844. 




Assets, . 


. $21,678,560.35 


Liabilities, 


. 19,281,299.00 


Surplus, . 


. $2,397,261.35 




A. G. Bullock, President. H. M. Witter, Secretary. 



JEROME 
MARBLE & CO., 



JSotfton an£> UHorceetcr. 



...Oils, Starches, Dyestufts, 

PAINTS AND PAINTERS' SUPPLIES 
AGENTS: ~THE HAKKNESS 4CAWING CO. 

RED OILS. 



..." 

V 



C. W. CLAFLIN & CO. 



Wholewle 
•nd Retail 
Dealer* in 



Anthracite 

and 
Bituminous 

Coal. 



* 




Coal Pockets, 
5 Grafton 
Street. 

Coal and 
Wood Yard, 
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Shrewsbury 
Street. 



General Office, 
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New Sleeping Car Line 

• ESTABLISHED - 

SUNDAY, JUNE, 14th, 1903 

Between Worcester 
and New York City 

Via Boston Cs Albany R.R. over the "Springfield Line." 

Sleeper is placed in the Depot at 10.30 p.m., and may be occupied at that 
time; leaves 12.44 midnight; due New York City 6.45 a.m. ; sleeper will remain 
in Grand Central Station until 7.00 o'clock. 

RETURNING Sleeper is placed in Grand Central Station J0.00 p.m., and 
may be occupied at that time; leaves at 11.03 p.m. Will be sidetracked at 
Worcester so that passengers may remain in car until 7 a.m. if desired. 

For reservations call 00 W. U. Bixby. Ticket Agent. Union Station. S. S. Van 
Etten, City Ticket and Passenger Agent, 385 Main Street, Worcester. A. S. HAH- 
SON, General Passenger Agent, Boston. 0 a a a 0 
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Henry Gordon Taft. 




mOLNTY Commissioner 
Henry C Taft died at his 
home, in the town of I x- 
... bridge, July y. 1903. In 
these hurrying, constantly 
moving days, it is rare to find 
a man who has passed more 
than the allotted years of the 
psalmist in one house, yet 
this was the ease with Mr. 
Taft. since he was born in the 
house wherein he died, April 
4th. 1832. And what is more interesting 
still, there had been no break in the resi- 
dence of his progenitors in L'xbridgc or 
Mendon, from whose western edge l"x- 
hridge was set off in 17.27. Robert Taft, 
the first comer of the name to America, 
appears to have thought none too well of 
His Majesty. King Charles 11. "Ye 
Merrie Monarch." hence he sought and 
obtained the privilege of seeking a home 
beyond the seas. 

W ith his wife Sarah he was found in 
the town of Braintree in 1678; the next 
year he made arrangements for remov- 
ing to Mendon. where lie died in 1725 at 
an age of about eighty-five years. Like 
all the early settlers he was land hungry, 
and he secured enough of terra tirma to 
give to each one of his five sons large 
farms, but when these sons divided 
among the forty-five children born to 
them, the subdivisions were not so large. 
Daniel, the second son. was a sturdy 
offspring of Britain, who had come as 
an infant with the family. He gave to 
the town of I'xbridge the land for its 
first burial ground, the same lying in 
what is now the very centre of the village, 
the site of the Town Hall, the High 



School and the Methodist Church. 
Daniel's son, Josiah, received from his 
father as a gift the farm on the west 
side of the Blackstoiie which has ever 
since been in the possession of the Taft 
family. Josiah Taft died early, I75^>, but 
his widow was a woman of great resolu- 
tion, and universally respected. A tax 
was laid upon the town for the prosecu- 
tion of the French and Indian War. A 
town meeting was called to see if the 
amount should be granted. The estate 
of the deceased Josiah Taft paid the 
highest tax in the town, and the son 
Bazaleel was a minor. With a sense of 
the proprieties and justice that it would 
be well for people of to-day to emulate, 
the freemen said that widow Taft could 
vote, and vote she did, and it was her 
vote which decided in favor of raising 
the money. 

The son Bazaleel was a soldier in the 
War of the Revolution, and tradition 
gives him a most excellent record there- 
in. Later he was one of the most hon- 
ored citizens of hi> native town, for ninny 
years holding about all the positions in 
which it was in the power of his fellow 
citizens to place him. He sent his son 
Bazaleel. Jr.. to Harvard College; the 
latter carried along the family standard 
so well advanced by those before him. 
He, too, was honored bv his fellow 
townsmen, and he honored them. A 
lawyer by profession, he held civil 
office and business prominence as long 
as he lived. His son, Henry Ci., 
is tlu' subject of this sketch. While 
an entire volume might be profit- 
ably employed in telling of the work 
of the Taft family in I'xbridge. at 
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present it must suffice to state that first 
ami last, a large part oi the area of the 
township has stood in the Tatt name ; it 
is claimed that there is scarcely a factory 
in I'xbridge that has not been owned by 
a Taft, one of the name having woven 
the first yard of satinet ever made by a 
Yankee : one of the Tafts was a member 
of the first board of selectmen in Ux- 
bridge, and there have been few interven- 
ing years when there has not been at 
least one of the name on the board, and 
the time would be hard to find when 
some one of the family was not holding 
places of trust in I'xbridge by choice of 
Ins fellow citizens. 

To such a heritage the late County 
Commissioner was born. In no way did 
he prove exceptional to the many 
honored men who had borne the family 
name. The fine old colonial mansion in 
which he was born was erected in 1807 
by his grandfather, the first Bazaleel, 
and in connection with that Scriptural 
name, it is not amiss to state that of the 
forty and five grandchildren of the first 
Robert, forty-one were called by Bible 
names, and no one had a middle applica- 
tion whose giving appears to be of mod- 
ern origin. Si r. Taft s mother was Han- 
nah Spring, and her family name appears 
in those of her son and grandson. To 
Bazaleel Taft. Jr.. and hh wife were b >rn, 
in addition to Henry (',,, Augustus of 
Charleston. S. C. : Lewis S.. at one 
time associated with Henry (1. in busi- 
ness in I'xbridge; (ieorge Stevens, till 
his death a lawyer in his native town; 
Louisa and Margaret, the latter the wife 
of Alonzo \\ . Bennett, for many years a 
leading I'xbridge physician. Mr. Taft s 
education was received in the public 
schools and at the Academy, then under 
the direction of J. Mason Macomber, 
who, though he subsequently became a 
local physician of note, was reputed to 
be a most excellent teacher. There fol- 
lowed a period at the famous Leicester 
Academy, where, among other asso- 
ciates, he found the Hon. John K. Rus- 
sell who several years ago defeated in 
a contest for Congress the Academy in- 
structor of both Taft and himself, the 
Hon. W. W. Rice. 

Next followed a few years of home 
life on the old farm, till in 1854 came 
the California gold fever, and he with 



others caught it, going to the modern 
El Dorado via Nicaragua, a course 
which made him a fervent advocate of 
the ship-canal by that route rather than 
by Panama. In California, where he re- 
mained about one year, he worked in a 
store and also tried his hand at mining, 
but the desired wealth did not come as 
rapidly as expected, and distance lend- 
ing a charm to visions of the old I'x- 
bridge home, he reversed his trip of the 
preceding year, and came back to Wor- 
cester County. While the expedition 
was not, in one sense, a success, in 
others it was eminently useful, impress- 
ing upon him the advantages of Mas- 
sachusetts in many ways, opening his 
eyes to the magnitude of the country, 
and above all giving him a store of ad- 
venture and incident of which he was an 
entertaining reciter. Among his I'x- 
bridge companions in this western ven- 
ture were Charles H. Wilcox, who died 
there, and the brothers, (ieorge and M. 
V. 15. Jefferson, the former remaining 
and the latter coming home to finally re- 
side in Worcester, ami to become one 
of the county's foremost manufacturers. 

After the California experience farm- 
ing was Mr. Taft's occupation for a num- 
ber of years ; finding the paternal acres 
as pleasant a location as the world 
afforded, and in connection with the 
homestead it might be stated that he 
missed but one Thanksgiving dinner 
beneath its hospitable roof, for as 
son or head of the household he was ever 
there, except for the one Californian 
absence. Along with his fanning there 
were, in its earlier days, trips to Brigh- 
ton, where he secured herds of cattle 
to be fattened on the I'xbridge farm, 
a custom exceedingly prevalent years 
ago in eastern Massachusetts before 
grazing on western public lands de- 
stroyed all profit in eastern cattle raising. 
Also a number of years he was engaged 
in the hardware business with his 
brother Lewis, but on the lattcr's death 
he withdrew from all concerns save those 
of his farm and his commissionerslnp. 

It will be seen that Mr. Taft was old 
enough to be in at the birth of the Re- 
publican party, and he always trained 
as a devoted follower. It was not. 
however, till the spring of 1875 that 
he was elected to the office of selectman. 
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serving with his kinsman. Daniel \Y. 
Taft, and Chas. C.Capron. For twoyears 
he was re-elected, hut in 1878 he declined 
a nomination. In 1885 he was one of 
the town's assessors, and again in 1888, 
but the demands of his county position 
required too much of his time to allow 
of further local office holding. He was 
a director and one of the incorporators 
of the lilackstone National Hank. In a 
word, so far as Uxbridge was concerned, 
he was regarded as one of its foremost 
citizens, universally respected, and what 
he said or did had great weight with all 
of his townsmen. 

In 1875 he entered the lists against his 
distant kinsman. Yelorous Taft of Lip- 
ton, and four others, in a contest for the 
County Commissionership. Yelorous 
Taft had held the office a long time, and 
was deemed a formidable antagonist, but 
the I xbridge man triumphed over all, 
and in 1876 he entered upon his office, 
which he filled with signal fidelity till 
his death, except the years 1885 to 1888. 
both years inclusive. In 1884 the office 
went to .Mr. J as. II. LJarker of Milford, 
and again in 1887 the latter was elected, 
but he died in the midst of his term, so 
in 1889, Mr. Taft came back for the un- 
expired term, and was regularly re-elect- 
ed as long as he lived. Had he sur- 
vived to the end of the present term he 
would have had twenty-six years to his 
credit : as it was. his twenty-three and 
one-half years make one of the longest 
records in the history of the Common- 
wealth. 

Successful county commissioners have 
to possess a goodly knowledge of their 
fellow men as well as a thorough 
acquaintance with the topography of the 
county. Their duties are not alone 
executive, for oftentimes, in cases re- 
ferred to them, they are almost judicial 
in their powers. Indeed in real au- 
thority few positions in the State carry 
more real power, and it was a favorite 
epigram of Governor I hitler to class the 
commissioners with grand khans, czars 
and other arbitrary rulers. While the 
Governor and others have had their 
flings at the office and its holders, it 
would be very difficult to suggest a bet- 
ter way of discharging the duties as- 
signed to them. While all the State has 
been conservative in changes upon the 
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respective county boards, Worcester 
County has been peculiarly so, as will be 
seen in referring to the following exhibit 
of her county commissioners from the 
beginning. 

The office of County Commissioner is 
seventy-five years old, having been estab- 
lished by legislative act Feb. 6, 1828. At 
first it was appointive, and the number for 
Worcester County was lour. The Govern- 
or, by and with the consent of the Council, 
appointed the following, who held their 
first meeting May 13. 1828. The numerals 
appended indicate their years of service: 

Jared Weed. Petersham. 1828-18.35. 1838- 
184 1. 

Aaron Tufts, Dudley, 1828- 1831. 
Kdmund dishing. Lunenburg. 1828-1835. 
William Eaton. Worcester. 1828-1835. 
James Draper, Spencer. 1832-1835' 

By legislative act April 8. 1835. the office 
became elective, the number being reduced 
to three, and commissioners have been reg- 
ularly elected as follows: 

John W. Lincoln, 1835-1838. 

William Crawford. Oakham, 1835-1850. 

Ebenezcr D. Ainmidown, Southbridge, 
1835-1838. 

Samuel Taylor, 1838-1841. 

David Davenport. Mendon. 1841-1844. 

Charles Thurbcr. Worcester, 1841-1843 

Jerome Gardner, Harvard. 1^44-1850. 

Joseph Bruce. Grafton, 1844-1850. 

Otis Adams, Grafton, 1850-1855. 

Bonum Nye. North Hrookfield. 1850-1857. 

Asaph Wood. Gardner. 18^0-1862. 

Zadoc A. Taft. Uxbridge. 1855-1858. 

James Allen, Oakham, 1857-1860. 

Velorous Taft. Upton. 1858-1875. 

Amory llolman. Bolton. 1860-1869. 

J. Warren Bigelow. Rutland. 1862-1876. 

William O. brown. Fitchburg. 1860-1880. 

Henry G. Taft. Uxbridge. 1875-1884, 1S80- 
1003, died in office. 

Henry R. Rice, Barrc. 1876-1880. died in of- 
fice. 

George S. Ducll. Bn.okfield. 1881-1888. 
James H. Barker. Milford, 1885-1888. died 

in office. 
Emerson Stone, Spencer. 1889-. 
Charles J. Rice. Winchendon. 1800, died in 

office. Mav 2. 1802 
George W. Cook. B.'.rre, 1802-. 

Inspection of the foregoing list will show 
that Wm. O. Brown served the longest con- 
secutive term. viz. twenty-one years. The 
second longest was that of Velorous Taft, 
eighteen years; the third, William Craw- 
ford, fifteen years, while Henry G. Taft. in 
his two terms, made a total of twenty-three 
and one-half years. A bit of arithmetic, in 
the way of adding and dividing, will show- 
that the 232 years of three commissioners' 
places for sixty-eight years, and four for 
seven, have been filled by twenty-nine dif- 
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fcrcnt men, Riving an average of exactly 
eight year* each. Also, the curious will ob- 
serve that the Tafts— Zadoc. Vclorous and 
Mcnry G„ all of the same stock— account 
for more than forty-four years of occu- 
pancy. 

Reference lias been made to the length 
of Mr. Taft s services upon the board, 
for many of the years being its chair- 
man, and it will be noticed that in 
total years he exceeds all of his prede- 
cessors, though they were by no means 
short termers. In connection with the 
subject oi continuous services a brief 
view of the record for the twelve coun- 
ties of Massachusetts where commis- 
sioners obtain may be of interest. 

At the time of Mr. Taft s death, it was 
stated by local journals that his term of 
ortice was the longest in the State's commis- 
sioner's records. Inquiry in this direction 
develops the following facts. The very 
longest term was that of Colonel Elisha A. 
Edwards of Hampshire, as will be seen in 
the appended table As Suffolk and Nan- 
tucket do not have commissioners and Wor- 
cester's have already been given, they are 
not included: 

Hampshire Co.. Elisha A. Edwards. ,?4 years. 
1'lymoiith. Charles H. Paine. .10 years. 
Middlesex. Leonard Huntress. j~ years, J. 

Henry Read. 21 years. 
Essex. Asa W. Wildes." 26 years in two terms; 

Edward K. Bishop. 21 years; James Kim- 

bal. r«» years. 
Barnstable, James L. Howes, j 1 years. 
Bristol. Prank Gray. 17 years. 
Norfolk. Nathaniel E. Safford. 16 years in 

two terms of 10 and h years respectively. 
Franklin Carlos B.Uclielder. 15 years. 
Hampden. Lewis E. Ro.it. 14 years. 
Berkshire. John IL Manning. i-» years. 
Pukes, (filbert L. Smith, 11 years. 

During Mr. Taft's long years of public 
service he saw the devastation of one 
of the fairest portions of the county for 
the good of Hoston in the making of the 
Wachusctt reservoir, and he naturally 
stood for all that lie considered the due 
of Worcester County: he saw the enter- 
ing of the state highway question, and he 
has had his own opinions on the subject, 
some of them at variance' with those of 
the pure doctrinairs, for Mr. Taft was 
nothing ii not practical, but as to the 
honest \ and purity of liis motives there 
was never a moment's question in the 
mind « f anv one: lie saw the old Court 
House, so long the meeting-place of the 
legal luminaries of Massachusetts, pass 
its days of usefulness, and he had his 



own notions as to how an improvement 
should be brought about. As to whose 
opinions were the better in all the issue, 
the public has the privilege of judging 
for itself. In the performance of his 
duties he went up and down every part 
of the county, and knew its highways, 
streams and bridges as only those can 
know them who have a natural gift for 
such attainments. His face and figure 
were well known in every township in 
Worcester, ami when the question of his 
re-election came up at the end of every 
three years, they were not alone repre- 
sentatives from the southern tier of 
towns that were devoted to him. for his 
loyal adherents were found from Hlack- 
stone to Royalston. While never parsi- 
monious, his frugal rearing had given to 
him a knowledge of the worth and value 
of money that had much to do with the 
enviable record of the county in all its 
financial aspects. In fine, no better 
estimate of Mr. Taft's character as a 
public servant could be had than in the 
uniform and frequently expressed admi- 
ration had for him by the surviving 
members of the present board, Messrs. 
Emerson Stone and George W. Cook. 

So much for the public career of 
Henry G. Taft; how about his private 
life, his position in his family, and among 
his friends? So much of the good breed- 
ing that comes from generations of ex- 
cellent ancestors, obtained in his compo- 
sition, that were a stranger to meet him 
in the street, the chances are that he 
would improve the earliest opportunity 
to ascertain who the courtly man in gray 
was. Again were he to be introduced, 
and it was his lot to take Mr. Taft by 
the hand and to hear him speak, said 
stranger would be a sure believer in 
heredity, for in Henry Taft spoke that 
long line of respectability which has 
given not alone responsible citizens for 
places of trust at home, but bred them 
up to be governors of states and far- 
away islands of the sea. There was an 
air of old school politeness about him 
that in these later days is quite too con- 
spicuous by its absence. When in 
the Tafts of the I'nited States assembled 
in I'xbridge. and Judge Alphonso Taft 
of Ohio, father of Governor Win, II. 
Taft of Manila, was the orator of the 
occasion, we find that Henry G. was on 
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the reception committee, ami it is easy 
to imagine the earnestness and hearti- 
ness of the grasp with which the home- 
coming of many who had been away for 
generations was welcomed. 

Mr. Taft was proud of his home, and 
well he might he. When in 1893 a large 
number of Worcester people made an 
excursion to Uxbridge.and their way led 
by the homestead of the County Com- 
missioner, they were hospitably wel- 
comed by him to the house in which his 
people had dwelt for nearly a century; 
in which he was born, and in which, in 
185*), he had installed as mistress his 
newly wedded wife, Ariadne L. Jeffer- 
son, who shared in her husband's love 
for all that the edifice stands for. With 
the exception of a veranda, added in 
recent years, the house is little changed 
from the structure reared by the first 
Kazaleel. Here upon this farm of one 
hundred acres. .Mr. Taft came pretty 
near being as independent, if not as ar- 
bitrary, as Governor 15 u tier claimed to 
he characteristic of all county commis- 
sioners. Here were born not only his 
brothers and sisters, but also his own 
sons ami (laughters. His brother, George 
Spring, was a graduate of drown 
I 'Diversity in 1848. and was a lawyer of 
great promise, but died at an early age 
in i860. 

To Mr. and Mrs. Taft were born five 
children, of whom tour are now living: 
Mrs. Florence Eaton, of Concord. Mass.. 
wife of Wm. L. Katon. superintendent 
of schools: Louise M., wife of Frank < ). 
Warreti, of Fanwood. X. J., and Susan 
H., the wife of Courtney Langdon, a 
professor in llrown University. The 
only surviving son is ( leorgc Spring, 
named for his uncle, now Assistant Dis- 
trict Attorney of Worcester County. 
He received his college preparation in 
the Classical High School of Worcester 
and, like his uncle, sought Krown Uni- 
versity, where he was graduated in 
1882. He was ior a time the private 
secretary of United States Senator 
George F. Hoar, and later, on being 
admitted to the bar, opened an office in 
Worcester. 

In his appearance and bearing Mr. 
Taft gave no indication of the illness 
that was preying upon him. and lie yield- 
ed to its encroachments only by 'degrees. 



There never was a surrender, he never 
conceding that he should not recover. 
Indeed it was only the day before his 
death that, as a kinsman took his hand 
and naturally looked upon his friend 
with something of sympathy in his face, 
the sick man said, "What are you look- 
ing so sad for ? I am coming out of this 
all right ;" but the inroads of heart dis- 
ease may be slow, but they are sure, and 
the end came as come it will to all. 
There was no assuming in the expres- 
sions of regret and sympathy which 
came from all sources, and when his 
body was borne from his ancestral home 
to its burial, it was a large and repre- 
sentative audience which assembled to 
hear the words of his reverend pastor, 
Cyrus J. Roys of the Unitarian Church. 
The following from the Christian Reg- 
ister is an excellent summary of Mr. 
Taft's life ami character: 

"As the sun was sinking behind the 
horizon on the 8th inst., Henry Gordon 
Taft. a life-long and highly esteemed 
resident of Uxbridge. a representative of 
an old and honored Unitarian family, 
passed out from earthly life at the age 
of seventy-one years. He was the last of 
his generation of a family distinguished 
for high character and public ser- 
vice from the earliest settlement of the 
town. Maintaining the best traditions 
of his ancestors by a stainless private 
life. Mr. Taft has left a record of useful- 
ness most gratifying to friends and asso- 
ciates. While the holding of public 
office is not of itself, in our time, a mark 
of distinguished citizenship, it is true 
that the repeated call to a place of trust 
by one's townsmen tells of both faith- 
fulnes and efficiency. Mr. Taft served 
his town for many years in various im- 
portant capacities, and at the time of 
his death was serving a term as County 
Commissioner for the county of Worces- 
ter, which, had he been permitted to 
complete, would have rounded out thirty 
years in one of the most responsible 
positions in the State. In nothing was 
his character better indicated than in 
his great interest in the care for 
the wards of the count v in the jails and 
the truant school. The beautiful old 
homestead, embowered in trees, built by 
his grandfather almost a century ago. 
was his pride and joy. Those who are 
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admitted to the inner circle — and they 
were many — knew that here he was to be 
found at his best, hospitable without 
formality, serene, gracious, companion- 
able, and full of good cheer. The 
many home-comings of his children and 
grandchildren, four of the former and 
twelve of the latter, were the feast days 



of his soul. Among them he was ever a 
companion, young as any. The sparkle 
of his fun was the life and joy of the 
circle. Besides a wife and descendants, 
he leaves a wide circle of friends who 
rejoice in the memory of his honorable 
and useful career anil his life of simple 
and unpretentious beauty." 



The Passing of the Baldwin House. 



|HE contemplated destruction 
of the oldest dwelling house 
on .Main Street of Worcester 
is an event of sufficient 
moment to invite more than 
passing attention. To have 
seen the growth and develop- 
ment of this town and city 
for close on to one hundred 
and fifty years, is a record 
accorded to very few struc- 
tures in this western world, 
where people are prone to regard houses 
much as they do suits of clothing, items 
to be changed often. Circumstances at- 
tending its later ownership may have 
had much to do with the long standing 
of the old house at the foot of Ceorge 
Street. When its timbers were put in 
place, no such street as (ieorge 
nor Thomas, nor any other of those 
running from Main at right angles, at 
least in this part of Worcester, was 
dreamed of. It is generally known as 
the Baldwin House, though the long- 
time occupancy of the Katon family 
has warranted the application of that 
name by those who had forgotten, if they 
ever knew, that for many a long year it 
was the abode of a very prominent 
official of the city and county of Wor- 
cester. 

The world is made up of all sorts of 
people, and without doubt thousands of 
them have passed the ancient building 
over and over again, and have never had 
their wonder roused as to its builder 
and the date of its erection. ( )n the 
contrary, just as many citizens and 
strangers have had their curiosity piqued 
at the sight of this lonely dwelling, in all 
its old-time quaintness. surrounded by 



the marts of a great city's growing 
trade. How aspiring brick structures 
have crowded the old settler , one glance 
at the illustrations will readily show. 
When the old so constantly is obliged to 
yield to the new, especially in America, 
it is hardly worth the while to spend 
very much time lamenting the passing 
of the house ; rather will we be thankful 
that it has been spared so long, and that 
its site is to pass into such worthy hands. 

Where there are no definite records, 
we must trust the story of tradition, and 
if legend can be bolstered by any kind of 
subsidiary fact, we will take the result as 
a foundation, and thereon build. There 
is warrant in stating that no man ever 
studied the deeds and records of the city 
more carefully than the late Caleb Wall, 
and in his reminiscences, published in 
1876, he states that "the ancient man- 
sion was owned and occupied as early as 
17(10 by Nathan Baldwin.*' Rather a 
short statement for so interesting an ob- 
ject. How gladly would we read many 
pages devoted to the true history of its 
building, and of those who have occu- 
pied. When in the first half-century of 
Worcester a citizen contemplated build- 
ing a house or barn, there was no central 
office which he must visit to secure the 
proper permission. Xor was there an 
inquisitive reporter, intent on a possible 
"scoop," watching his every movement, 
that an anxious public might, on the fol- 
lowing day. be informed that John Smith 
is about to build an addition to his west- 
side cottage. On the contrary he secured 
his builder and, regardless of all others, 
went ahead with his project. If he kept 
a diary, perhaps he stated there when he 
broke ground, but as Nathan Baldwin, 
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though he did keep the town records, did 
not keep a record of his own daily deeds 
and operations, we have only Mr. Wall's 
statement tor authority. To most Wor- 
cester people that is conclusive and suffi- 
cient. 

While the exterior of the building 
proper has not been very much changed, 
there have been some alterations, for the 
purpose apparently oi making the house 
conform to its changed surroundings. 
Formerly, we are told there was a door 
on the Main Street side, about mid-way 
of the front, opening directly into the 
great kitchen. The leanto in the rear, 
shown in the larger picture, did not as- 
cend to so great a height, as will be seen 
in the smaller and older illustration. 
Still the greater part of the interior is 
sufficiently near the ancient condition to 
warrant all the moralizing that we are 
capable of, as we examine carefully the 
details of old-time construction. Those 
were no shoddy days: standing and 
crossing timbers were of the most solid 
nature, erected around an immense 
chimney, which afforded at least two 
great fireplaces on each floor, places 
wherein there were goodly chimney cor- 
ners for the aged and feeble, who were 
uncomfortable when remote from the 
fire, for however delight fid the fires 
therein were to the eye, the degree of 
ventilation was such that at a very short 
distance from the blaze discomfort 
reigned. Let us enter the capacious 
door on the north side, now the main 
entrance the very one through which the 
notables of long ago came and went, and 
we find ourselves in the narrow hallway, 
which was all the space our ancestors 
could afford for such purposes. It 
would seem that they racked their in- 
genuity to find just how little room they 
could give for a main entry and the 
stairs. 

Turning to our | c .ft we are in what is 
now the sitting room or. since Dr. I'.ar- 
nard's occupancy, her reception room, 
whence, if on professional business, we 
may go, when summoned, into the office 
which occupies the south part of the 
room, with other portions ..f the house 
taken from the space on the south and 
west sides. We are told that originally 
all of this space was demanded for ti e 
kitchen. If so. it was certainly an im- 



mense one, hut the fact that the pantry is 
so far remote throws some doubt upon 
this bit of tradition. Turning to the 
right from the entry we find ourselves in 
what is the dining-room, and very likely 
it was used for this purpose in the olden 
times, and south of this is a room which 
may have been a sleeping room for the 
first dwellers. ( her the fireplace in this 
room. and. bv wav, it mav be stated 

• » • 

that all of the fireplaces are closed tight- 
ly, the heat coming from other than the 
old-fashioned manner, is a panel which 
ought to have received, when the 
house was new, some sort of a picture, 
perhaps a view of Main Street as it was 
in those far-away days, but there is no 
indication of such ever having existed, 
and no one remembers any trace of the 
same. 

Still going to the west we enter the 
ell or leanto, in whose first room is the 
present kitchen with its great brick oven 
and conveniences for unlimited cooking, 
anil if that yawning mouth were only 
articulate, what might we not learn of 
pre-revolutionary days. Then we enter 
the old pantry, larger than many 
kitchens of modern houses, and seem- 
ingly it is unchanged from the days when 
pans of milk stood on these very shelves 
and all the culinary wealth of days of 
plenty crowded table and cupboard. Re- 
turning to the entry and climbing Un- 
winding stairs, we will go first into the 
east room on the second floor. It covers 
the whole front half of the building, i.e.. 
all that part east of the chimney. For 
many, many years it was the room held 
and occupied by William Eaton's daugh- 
ter, the last of her family. "Aunt Sally." 
W e shall come back to this presently. 
The corresponding space on the west 
side is broken up into several roomy 
chambers that were large for olden 
times, not conspicuously so nowa- 
days, when sleeping rooms are large 
and co,.king spaces small. Our ances- 
tors just reversed things and wanted 
full liberty when preparations for stom- 
ach comfort were in progress. They 
could sleep almost anywhere. All 
around the often-mentioned chimney 
are cupboards and closets after the or- 
der of the tarly times. Dr. Barnaul 
"■ays she does not know of any secret 
c tinpartment around this central sta* k. 
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hut the demolition of the building will 
be watched with a deal of interest, for 
remembering the practices of long ago 
in the matter of possible hiding-places, 
it does seem as though the uncovering 
of the chimney will make many inter- 
esting revelations. 

The pictures represent the shape of 
the mansion better than any description 
can give, and when it is stated that the 
ground dimensions are about thirty by 
thirty feet, some idea of the proportions 
of the great front rooms may be had. 
Of course, allowance must be made for 



Baldwin, for whom he certainly had 
great admiration. It was only a little 
ways north that a house was standing in 
1775, to which Joseph W arren bore his 
children for safe keeping in troublous 
days, and if he did not call on Nathan 
Baldwin he must have seen the house 
in which he lived. I»y it. Washington 
twice rode, at first when he was seeking 
Cambridge and the command of the 
American armies, and again in October, 
17K9. when he made his memorable tour 
through the eastern states. Lafayette, 
too. must have cast an eye upon the 
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the great, over-towering chimney, 
which, ledge-founded, takes up a very 
large portion of the within, yet he 
would have been an iconoclast indeed 
who would have torn away any part of 
it. It is a pleasant thought that the old 
house in its entirety has been shone 
upon by the suns of three centuries and 
has withstood the blasts of fully a cen- 
tury and a half. How many years it 
was standing before 17'Kj no one now 
knows, but fancy likes to picture it. in 
all its gloss of newness, receiving calls 
from the vomit,' schoolmaster, John 
Adams, who, in 177S. the last year of 
his Worcester teaching, very likely 
often sought the home of Nathan 



modest structure at his left as he sought 
the hospitality of the United States 
Arms further north. 

What a procession of local notables 
passes, in imagination, as we stand by 
this open door. Here is old Governor 
Lincoln, the first of the race, and surely 
the second Governor Lincoln must have 
had business with the prominent occu- 
pants, '"Honest" John Davis certainly 
called repeatedly to see his old friend, 
William Eaton, and Aaron Bancroft . 
sturdy pastor of the Second Parish, w a- 
a frequent caller upon Ins faithful parish- 
ioner. Earlier still, before the division, 
when the Old South sufficed for the re- 
ligious needs of Worcester. Thaddeus 
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Macearthy, the pastor, the man who gave 
his blessing to the departing troops on 
the old Common April 19th, 1775, surety 
came often to see so notable a follower 
as Town Clerk and Register of Deeds 
Nathan Baldwin. Time does not record 
the names of all the distinguished men 
and women who must have entered here, 
thereby glorifying this doorway which 
so very soon is to become a thing of the 
past. 

In "Carl's Tour of Main Street," we 
may read as follows: "This is the Bald- 
win place, remarked my father, as we 
came to the house next south of the Spy 
office, and which i< now in the possession 
of one of the venerable race of men that 
walked these streets and guided the 
destinies of our city when it was an un- 
pretending hamlet. Nathan Baldwin, 
my father told me. was for a long time 
register of deeds for the county of 
Worcester. ( )ld John Adams speaks of 
him in one of his letters as one of three 
notable disputants in the religious con- 
troversy which raged in the town when 
he came to Worcester to live in 1755. I 
l ave seen his name in the records of the 
times as one of the Selectmen of the 
town in 1770. and its town clerk from 
1 775 t() '77^- He was the associate of 
Colonel I'.igelow and other patriots of 
the day ; and being a ready and forcible 
writer as well as notable disputant, the 
task was assigned him of drawing up 
most of the documents which the town 
had occasion to use before and during 
the Revolution, in the form of instruc- 
tion to the Representatives in the Gen- 
eral Court, and protests against the arbi- 
trary assumptions and action of the 
crown. It was while the war was in 
progre>>. that the town passed a series 
of resolves against speculation in pro- 
duce and other goods. I presume they 
were from Baldwin's pen, and they 
speak (if them as 'an augmented num- 
ber of locust and canker-worms in 
human form who have increased and 
proceeded along the road of plunder un- 
til they have become obviously formid- 
able, and their contagious influence dan- 
gerously prevalent — pestilential mush- 
rooms of trade which have come up in 
the night of public calamity, and ought 
to perish in the same night.' 

"Baldwin was one of the founders and 



leaning spirits.of the Political Society, a 
secret association of the prominent men 
of Worcester which existed in the time 
of the Revolution, and rendered essen- 
tial aid to the patriotic cause by combin- 
ing public sentiment and giving direction 
and force to public opinion while the war 
was in progress. He died shortly after 
the peace of 1 7S3 ; 1 have enough ma- 
terial for an extended memoir of the 
man. He was evidently a man of talent 
and of intellectual force and moral 
courage. 

"From the Adams letter 1 infer that 
by the prevailing religious denomina- 
tion of the day. Baldwin was considered 
skeptical in his religious beliefs. Per- 
haps some of our citizens of to-day 
would feel a more lively interest in the 
man if they knew that as long ago as 
1707, in penning instructions to the rep- 
resentative of that year, he used this 
remarkable expression: "That you use 
your influence to obtain a law to put an 
end to that unchristian and impolitic 
practice of making slaves of the human 
species in thi* province.' And such was 
the language of the citizen of Worcester 
nearly a century ago. by whose last rest- 
ing place two generations of men have 
passed, and a third is now in its prog- 
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After Baldwin's death the estate ap- 
pears to have passed into the possession 
of Nathaniel Coolidge, his son-in-law, 
who late in the century, i.e., about one 
hundred years since, sold to William 
Eaton, for many years a public servant 
a> Senator, County Commissioner, etc. 

As a grandson of Adonijah Rice, the 
first white child born in Worcester, ad- 
ditional interest is given to the house 
about to be destroyed, for through it we 
seem to go back to the very foundations 
of the city. William Eaton's life was a 
long and useful one. He improved his 
domain as to him seemed best in 1828, 
building the brick structure just north 
where the Worcester Spy was once 
published, and in which the first Dr. 
l'.arnard long had an office. Also tak- 
ing offense at some procedure of the 
Calvinistic Congregational Church, later 
known as the Central, whose old edifice 
is hidden in the changes incident to turn- 
ing it into a pool-room and mattress 
factory, he exercised his privilege of 
building his pig-pen close to the side of 
the church, as then there was no restric- 
tion against the keeping of swine in the 
village, and a man could put his sty 
where he chose. The odor from the 
same was not pleasant to the nostrils of 
the worshippers, and it did not take long 
to bring about a compromise. 

Mr. Eaton died May 4, 1859, at the 
great age of ninety-two war ;.and his old 
home passed into the keeping of hi* 
daughter Sally, who was born in 1800, 
July 3d. the year of George Bancroft's 
birth, and she survived till June 20th. 
1887. dying in the very room in which 
she was born. As a devout member of 
the First Unitarian Church, no resident 
in the northern part of the city was bet- 
ter known. She was full of recollec- 
tions of the town, city, and above all. of 
the house which was as dear to her as 
the apple of her eye. Though obliged to 
rent it, or all save the one upper cham- 
ber, reserved for her own use. she would 
suffer no indignities to come to it, and 
she held it as long as she could, or till 
driven by the infirmities of age she part- 
ed from it. though even then with the 
stipulation that her home should still be 
in the favorite front room on the upper 
floor, and that so long as she lived noth- 
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ing should be essentially changed in the 
house itself. 

Let its once more go up the stairs and 
into the front chamber. "Aunt Sally" 
is no longer there, but here in a frame is 
the semblance of her pleasant face and 
over there is that of her equally long- 
lived father. We may sit in thi> chair 
which she was wont to say was brought 
into the room the very day she was born, 
as a bit of pleasure to her mother whose 
confinement was had in that very space. 
Here. too. are old tables around which 
cheerful conversation was held for al- 
most a century, and there on that 
mantel-piece is a beautiful candle-stick 
given her on a Christinas so long ago 
by Hester Newton. While we admire 
the tfift we cannot resist a feeling of 
sadness at the thought of both giver and 
receiver being in the silence of the grave. 

Had all that Sally Chadwick Eaton 
told of the times so vividly remembered 
been recorded, many items, to-day sub- 
jects of dispute, would be settled beyond 
a peradventure. The growth of the 
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city was a subject of never-ending won- 
der. She was eight years old when the 
brick building opposite was erected, and 
became in Canal times the "Ulackstone 
House," though the public dubbed it the 
'"Canal Boat." It is the house now be- 
ing demolished and rebuilt at the 
same time. She has said that it was 
possible for her to stand in the old front 
door, the one now closed, and sec- skaters 
from Fox's mill to Lincoln Square. W e 
are informed that the new purchasers 
purpose to fashion certain of the in- 
terior of their great structure here after 
the order of some of these ancient 
rooms and to preserve these elegantly 
wrought ornaments, window-seats, and 
whatever is capable of preservation. 

It was exceedingly fortunate that, 
when Miss Eaton felt obliged to sell. 



so fitting a purchaser stood ready 
in the person of Dr. Rebecca Barnard. 
Never could an interesting relic have 
more careful custodian. Perfectly has 
she kept her word. She saw '"Aunt Sal- 
ly" laid away with her fathers, and most 
faithfully preserved the old landmarks, 
and now that she. too. finds it desirable 
to part company with the old treasure- 
house, let us be glad that the site is to be 
that of a Northmen's monument. The 
Baldwins and Eaton S and Barnards are 
only Northmen, earlier separated from 
the realms of peninsulas and sooner 
transported to these western shores. 
Under the care and keeping of Scan- 
dinavian kin we may expect all the old 
memories will be preserved with added 
interest as their years of occupancy ad- 
vance. 



George Sylvester Clough. 




)R many years Mr. Clough 
had been a prominent citi- 
zen of Worcester, made 
such by his own intelli- 
gence, integrity and deter- 
mination. Having come to 
the city shortly after the 
war. with very little save 
health and courage to back 
him, it was all the more to 
his credit that he became 
one of the most reliable and 
respected of the thousands who call 
Worcester home. The State of Maine- 
has given many of her people to Wor- 
cester, and among them was the late 
member of the School Committee. He 
was born in Kennebunkport. May 2d. 
183Q, the son of Arthur and Harriet 
(( iilpatrick) Clough. The family is 
one long settled in Maine: his grand- 
father was David Clough. also a resi- 
dent of Kennebunkport. The pronun- 
ciation and orthography of the name 
have passed through some changes 
that are of interest in the development 
of family designations. It is an old 
and honored English surname, a prom- 
inent recent example of it being the 
late Arthur Hugh Clough, the noted 



poet, but the English always pro- 
nounced the name "Cluff." which was 
the accepted Maine pronunciation, as 
Mr. George Clough was wont to say. 
In earlier days there was a freedom of 
usage in matters orthographical that 
New England would hardly tolerate 
to-day. hence what more naiural than 
that the spelling should gradually 
grow to conform to the pronouncing? 
Among the papers left by Mr. 
Clough 's father the latter as often 
spelled his name "ClufT" as Clough, a 
habit which appears to have been 
prevalent a'mong the Maine relatives, 
but when the brothers. George. Frank 
and John, came to Worcester, they 
settled upon a uniform spelling, 
though the public with accustomed 
perversity declined to accord the old- 
time pronunciation, hence the family 
here is always called "Clow." 

To the bovhood of Mr. Clough came 
the usual amount of local schooling, 
followed by some advantages at the 
academy of his native town. How 
man} men and women of to-day date 
their chief educational start from the 
old academy, now. it is feared, forever 
a thing of the past. Then came the 
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getting ready for manhood, and it may 
be concluded by those who knew his 
stirring nature that there were not 
many weeks between the end of school 
and the beginning of work. 

Kennebunkport. before the rebel 
privateers cleared the sea of American 
shipping, was a famous town for mak- 
ing ships, and the youthful Clough 
early was inducted into the science of 
ship-building and carpentry. Like 



when he could stay no longer in safety 
to himself. Thus early every able- 
bodied man had to enlist or give a 
good reason for not doing so, neither 
horn of said dilemma being at all to 
the liking of this son of Maine, just 
about as far from home as he could be 
and still be in the United States. June 
8, 1801. we find the young man from 
Maine taking passage on a steamer for 
llrashear City, whence he was to go 
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.Northmen generally, he was of an ad- 
venturous turn of mind and in the later 
fifties he went to the extreme South, 
locating in Galveston, Texas, being 
just in time to catch all of the expe- 
rience which would be likely to come 
to a northern man in those turbulent 
days. He stayed as long as he could, 
very likely thinking that the storm 
might abate and. of course, anxious to 
press to success the venture under- 
taken at the expense of so much time 
and money, I Wit there came a dav 



by rail to N'ew ( )rleans. Except for 
occasional invasion of the car. after he 
struck land, by over-officious people 
who wished to know why he was trav- 
eling, he reached the C rescent City 
without incident. His friends have 
often wondered iust what answer this 
quick-witted Yankee made his inter- 
locutors. ( >n the 13th he was a guest 
at the St. C harles Hotel, and as soon 
as possible took boat for Cairo, for he 
was not stopping to sample the coun- 
try as he passed through it. In Cairo, 
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the southernmost city of Illinois, he 
encountered as much disagreeable 
usage as he met anywhere on the 
route ; the place, though on northern 
soil, was filled with southern people 
or southern sympathizers. From that 
point to Chicago and home his trip 
was void of special interest. 

During the war he found employ- 
ment largely at the Kittery Navy 
Yard, but the hostilities were hardly 
more than over before he came to this 
city. It should be stated that at some 
period in his earlier days he had had. 
like so many lads of his native town, 
the sea-going fever, and had essayed 
one voyage, but that was enough. He 
then concluded that sailoring was not 
his forte, a reason, perhaps, why he 
was willing to forsake the seacoast 
and locate in this fresh-water city. 
His first three years were spent in the 
employ of J. C. French, a contractor 
ami builder, after which time, having 
formed a partnership with Thomas G. 
Lamed, he went into business for 
himself. There followed six years of 
united work when. Mr. Lamed having 
retired, Mr. Clough continued at the 
old location. 

Such an occupation naturally 
brought with it considerable expe- 
rience in real estate matters, and he 
gradually became an owner of lots of 
land here and there throughout the city. 
Employing a large number of men he 
was enabled to keep them ready and 
near him by setting them at building 
for himself whenever there was a lull 
outside. In this exceedingly business- 
like manner Mr. Clough came to own 
a large number of excellent houses in 
Worcester, ever maintaining the very 
highest possible reputation for enter- 
prise and integrity, it always being 
one of his ambitions to be recognized 
as a thoroughly honest man. The 
confidence in which he was held by his 
Maine friends is evidenced in the fact 
that an old uncle volunteered to loan 
him all the money needed to start his 
building enterprise, and that, too, 
without security. His success amply 
carried out the confidence of the rela- 
tive and illustrated the truth, nowa- 
days too often discounted, that hones- 
ty and uprightness do pay. 



Till the end of the year 1885 Mr. 
Clough had devoted himself so con- 
stantly to his business that he had 
found no time to bear a part in the 
political life about him. though he was 
recognized as a through and through 
Republican. At this time retiring from 
any further engaging in building en- 
terprises, he found opportunity to help 
direct matters in a civil way. In 1887 
he was elected to the Common Coun- 
cil, and when his term of office was 
ended, he became one of the Overseers 
of the Poor, a position which carries 
with it infinite possibilities of hard 
work and no end of trouble. Neither 
one of these possibilities did Mr. 
Clough shirk for a moment, but he 
gave his associates a' notion of what 
his direct and thorough-going methods 
of business were. In 1891 and 1802 
he served Ward 8 in the Legislature, 
both years being a member of the 
Committee on Cities, where he was 
known as a hard and constant worker. 
Though not often upon his feet as a 
speaker, yet when he was up. his 
words, few ami direct, always carried 
weight, for he was careful to confine 
his remarks to subjects upon which he 
was well posted. In this latter year 
he received an appointment upon the 
committee representing Massachu- 
setts at the dedication of the World's 
Columbian Exhibition in Chicago, a 
position verv agreeable to him. and 
whose details were a fruitful source of 
conversation afterwards. His last pub- 
lic position was upon the school board, 
to which he was elected in i<)00. and 
at his death he was neating the end of 
his term. To this office he carried the 
same characteristics of directness and 
application which he exhibited every- 
where. In the matter of building and 
locating schoolhouses his long expe- 
rience was of special importance. 

He was a member of Athelstan Ma- 
sonic Lodge, Worcester Royal Arch 
Chapter and Hiram Council, also tak- 
ing a deal of interest in the Worcester 
Masonic Charitable Association. More- 
over, he was a member of Blake 
Lodge. Knights of Pvthias. 

The late Rcnj. F. Clough. M.D.. the 
most devoted surgeon Post 10, G. A. 
R.. ever had. was a' brother, and his 
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brother John, who died here many 
years ago. was a Worcester teacher. 
Also his aped mother came to Worces- 
ter after the death of her husband and 
here died. 

Mr. Clough was twice married, at 
first in Sa'co, Maine. 1805, to Miss 
Mercy S. March, who accompanied 
him when he came to Worcester. She 
survived her marriage only a few 
years, dying of diphtheria and, at near- 
ly the same time, their only child, a 
little girl, died of the same disease. In 
1874 he went aga'in to Maine for a 
wife, and was married to one of his 
schoolmates. Miss Sarah J. Worth of 
Biddeford, who survives her husband. 
There are two children. John A., who, 
having passed through the high school 
of this city, was graduated from 
Brown I'niversity in 1800 and is now 
a lawyer, having an office in the State 
Mutual building, a member of the firm 
of Potter & Clough. The daughter, 



Cora li., is also a graduate of the local 
high school. 

The home, Xo. 1 Merrick Street, so 
long occupied by Mr. Clough and fam- 
ily, was built by him and was first 
opened the day of the death of General 
Grant in July, 1885. Before that, for 
eleven years, the family residence had 
been on the corner of Austin and Ma- 
son Streets. Somewhat conservative 
in his nature, Mr. Clough was averse 
to removing from a familiar neighbor- 
hood. During the later portion of his 
life he had been an attendant at Pied- 
mont Church, and at his funeral the 
exercises were conducted by his for- 
mer pastor. David O. Mcars, D.D., 
now of Albany, X. Y. They were 
sympathetic and comforting words 
that fell from the lips of the eloquent 
clergyman, for he knew well the char- 
acter of the man whom he eulogized. 
The burial was in the family lot in 
Rural Cemetery. 



August Magazines. 



Si.'nset. — What a wooing to the Pacific 
slope breathes from every page of this Cali- 
tornian delight. There is nothing stilted 
nor commonplace. "A Western Passion 
Play;" "A Hear Trip; Phc Grand Army 
on its California!! Trip." with excellent por- 
traits of Mac Arthur and Shatter; "Two 
Girls in a Buggy," the story of a three hun- 
dred miles' drive through California; "The 
Linnet. California's One Criminal;" "Pees 
for Profit;" "Vancouver's Pinnacles;" 
"Journalism as a Career," by Whitelaw 
Reid, — every word attracts and holds. 
Southern Pacific Railroad. 4 Montgomery 
Street, San Francisco. 

The Socthekn Workman.— "Negro Ru- 
ral Schools in Virginia" is the fir>t half of 
a paper read before the Hampton Negro 
Conference by the field agent of the 
Southern Ed. Board; there is a delightful 
bit of plantation melody, "Jacob's Ladder, 
Long and Tall;" Agricultural Vignettes" 
are encouraging pictures of the negro's 
way through tribulation to independence; 
"Wanted— An All-round Mechanic," the 
graduating address at Hampton April, IQ03. 
tells what the speaker had done and what 
his race needs. To one who hopes to keep 
pace with Afro American development and 



progress, the magazine is exceedingly help- 
ful. Hampton Institute, Hampton, Va. 

American Bird Magazine. — Very likely 
there was no thought of timeliness in start- 
ing off with "Cardinal," but the impressive 
figure here is not that new one in the Vati- 
can henceforth to be called Pope Pius X. 
Then we have "Robins and Red Squirrels." 
Nothing better in a pictorial way has been 
had in many a month than "Voting Green 
Herons." Everything is fresh and original 
and Worcester is proud of her bird maga- 
zine. Chas. K. Reed, Worcester. 

Folr-Tr\ck News.— The master of the 
Shamrock affords an opportunity to sketch 
Sir Thomas Lipton to the king's taste; "On 
Gay Coney Island," to read the same is the 
next thing to a visit; "Hospitable Ashland" 
recalls Henry Clay; "The Juniels Man- 
sion." with visions of Aaron Hurr; "Foot- 
printsof Columbus in Spain" carries usacross 
the sea, while 'The Birds of the Bronx" 
brings us back to New York; "Byways of 
Niagara." "Off Main Trails in Texas," "Dells 
of the St. Croix," and "The Little Church 
'Round the Corner." are among the other 
attractive titles. N. V. Central & H. R. R. 
R. New York City. 
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Worcester in the Spanish War. 

LIGHT INFANTRY, COMPANY C, 2D RKGIMKNT, M. V. M. 

PART X. 




() THING gives a truer pic- 

N| ture of army life than the let- 
ters written home by partici- 
pants. They are frank, out- 
spoken recitals of just what 
the soldier sees and thinks. 
The following from a W or- 
cester boy in the Light In- 
fantry must have given his 
mother a deal of comfort, for 
it seeks to tell her only the 
best items possible. He might 
have unfolded a tale which would have 
stirred that mother's heart, but even in 
Cuba, surrounded by sickness and 
danger, he sees, apparently, only the 
bright side. Our armies have ever been 
full of just such boys : 

"150 Yards from Spanish Tickets, 

Santiago, July 13, i8<>8. 

"Oh, this reminds me of home, it's so 
different ! Sitting in the mud, trying to 
write, a tomato can for a desk, and ants 
crawling up and down my back and face. 

"Well, we have done nothing ior the 
past ten days but move around from 
place to place and build earthworks. 
W e had three days' truce last week, but 
opened up on the Spanks from our 
stronghold on Sunday afternoon. ( iave 
them an intimation of what we can do 
when our Irish i> up. but they never re- 
turned a shot which amounted to any- 
thing. Then another truce went on. and 
i«. still on. W e are right in the city. i.e.. 
about 150 yards from their building-, 
and we are intrenching to beat the band. 
We shall have a great gang tor the high- 
way department when we get back. 

"This busiiie>s wouldn't be »o had 
were it not for the rain. W e get soaked 
every day; the climate is pretty good, 
and the scenery is pretty fair, when we 
have a chance to look at it. We are 
getting a bit more to eat now. but we 
could dispose of more: to-day. each man 



got one small potato and half of an 
onion, the first fruit that we have had. 
We have had only two mails since we 
got here and only twelve miles from 
where they arrive. What do you think 
of that? This war is twenty years be- 
hind the times. 

"We have by far the most pleasant 
camp ground of the whole trip, except in 
case the shooting begins, it will be pretty 
warm. It is the most exposed position 
that we have had. These Cubans are a 
poor sort of a race, don't amount to 
much. 

"What do you think of my stationery? 
Paper is worth about a dollar a sheet 
and is awfully scarce. Did my tailor- 
ing yesterday. Took in the seat of my 
blue jeans about eight inches and now I 
can't stoop. I must have lost a pound 
or two. . . . The band is playing 
'The Star Spangled Banner.' That's 
our doxology. Ivvery man uncovers. 
That's what inspires men to do brave 
deeds." 

"At Santiago. July 15. 1808. 
"Dear Kvervbody : 

"Hurrah, hurrah, hurrah! Have 
you heard the news? Santiago and 
jo.ooo troops surrendered. Just think 
of it ! No more fighting, for a 
while at least. No doubt you are- 
as much relieved as we are. Well, yes- 
terday we crawled into our trenches, ex- 



pecting a long siege. We 



liar 



worked 



hard and had made preparations for a 
prolonged encampment, in a hole in the 
ground. We sat there for about four 
hours watching the rainwater crawling 
up our legs, for it rained all the after- 
noon as u-ual. 

"About four o'clock the sun came out 
and we erawledout of our pits and looked 
around to see why the shooting had 
not begun. Just then a mighty cheer 
rang out from somewhere up the line. 
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and then we began to have suspicions. 
Just then a mounted orderly bounded 
into our line and shouted that Santiago 
with 20,000 men had surrendered. Just 
imagine the scene ! They wouldn't let 
us cheer, for some unaccountable rea- 
son, probably for fear the Spanks would 
get mad and change their minds. 

"Everybody was crazy last night. We 
celebrated by eating a whole can of 
tomatoes. A strong guard is posted all 
around our camp, not in fear of the 
Spaniards, but to keep our enthusiasm 
where it can be looked after. Can t 
write any more, am too happy ! Aren't 
you happy, too?" 

The formal surrender of Santiago has 
had many descriptions, but this written 
by one of the company. Henry C. 
( ireetie, who was an orderly on General 
Ludlow's staff, has never been in print, 
and is presented as an expression of a 
private's notions of this historic event: 

"Xew America. Sunday. July 17. 
"Dear People: 

"I have just attended the surren- 
der of Santiago. I was one of about 
150 or less Americans to see the cere- 
mony. ( >nly the generals and staff with 
orderlies saw 'wot was did.' I was one 
of the orderlies that went with General 
Ludlow. Down in the valley, about 
half way between Santiago ami the 
American forces, all this happened. 

"The American officers lined up 
on one side, major-generals in the 
front row. brigadier-generals second, 
colonels next, etc.. all mounted. 
The orderlies were in the rear, 
but as there were but few officers, 
I saw everything. ( )f course I don't 
know what was said, hut there was a 
company of Spanish infantry lined up. 
and they presented arms. Then Shafter 
and the Spanish commander seemed to 
talk it over a little, and there was a gen- 
eral handshaking among the higher 
officers, and introductions. Then the 
Spanish infantry marched to the citv. the 
officers, Spanish and American officers, 
following. After them came two regi- 
ments, the <>th and the 13th Infantry, 
with the band. We all went to the city, 
getting in about 1 1.15. and the flag went 
up above the Governor's palace, when 



the cathedral clock struck twelve. All 
soldiers stood at 'present arms,' and the 
band played 'The Star Spangled Ban- 
ner,' and 'The Stars and Stripes For- 
ever,' by Sousa. Then every one gave 
three cheers. While we waited for twelve 
o'clock, the officers enjoyed themselves 
with Spanish wine inside the building. 
While the band was playing, a woman, 
smoking the butt of a black cigar, wrung 
her hands and shouted. 'Viva, viva.' 
. . . You should have seen the 




SKRGT, BARTON, AND LI BUT. E. C. BBNCIILBY 
Of the '.th V. S . win. was kill, ,1 III San Ju in. 

defenses around the city. A> we came 
in there was barbed wire galore running 
in all directions. I tack of the wire were 
the trenches, and in front of some were 
ditches tilled with water. 

"The Spanish wear canvas shoes 
with leathern straps on the toes like 
some tennis shoes: cotton coats and 
pants, having very narrow blue an 1 white 
stripes; blue straw hats. Everybody, 
Spaniards. Cubans and all. seemed 
happy. While in the city, the people 
were generous of cigars, cigarettes, and 
all the wine the boys could drink. Tell 

Mr. that I have a large black 

cigar for him. but as I am afraid it 
might make him dizzy. I will give it to 
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Tom, the cook, and see what he will 
give me for supper. From the camp we 
can see the vessels coining into the har- 
bor, ami the hand at my left is playing 
'Yale,' having jnst finished 'Home. 
Sweet Home." " 

Following the surrender there was 
much visiting of Santiago, and a volume 
of experiences and observations might 
be compiled, but few of them have any 
special bearing on the war and its conse- 
quences. The terrible destitution of the 
majority of the people was a subject of 
general remark, and Cuban habits and 
customs were a never failing source of 
astonishment. Naked children running 
about in search of food had a queer look 
to Yankee eyes, and long lines of hungry 
citizens waiting their turn at the pub- 
lic distribution were not a pleasant sight 
to men reared in a land of plenty, but 
they themselves in these recent weeks 
had not been unknowing to the pangs 
of hunger. There were few nooks and 
crannies of the quaint old Spanish city 
that these Massachusetts boys, with all 
of the curiosity proverbially ascribed to 
them, did not see. 

No sooner had the surrender taken 
place than the men began to speculate 
on the prospects of an early return to 
the continent. They were not soldiers 
by trade, they preferred the occupations 
of peace, and no one could see why they 
were not sent home at once; forgetting 
that so many thousands could not be 
moved immediately. Malaria was get ting 
in its deadly work, the commissariat 
had never been any too good, and the 
conveniences of camp life were of a 
wholly negative character. Hungry and 
discontented, there were long letters of 
complaint sent to friends at home, where 
there was a kindred sentiment that the 
Government should exert itself to put 
an end to the prolonged suffering in 
Cuba. The Rev. L. M. Towers, a Som- 
erville clergyman, wrote as follows of 
his observations in atid about the lately 
beleaguered city : "I arrived in Santiago 
the (lay after the surrender. It is diffi- 
cult for a New Fnglandcr to imagine the 
indescribable filth of that city and its in- 
habitants. My first effort was to get to 
the 2d Massachusetts volunteers. For- 
tunately for me, but unfortunately for 



them, their camp was the one nearest 
the city, about a mile and a half from 
the city limits. In trying to find them I 
got lost in the dense undergrowth, and 
wandered about for three hours in the 
Cuban mid-day sun, which melts, wilts, 
boils your blood, and leaves you with 
quivering muscles, unwilling to act. 

"The appearance of the 2d Massachu- 
setts was a shocking revelation. Men 
and officers had been for thirty days 
without a change of clothing, without 
tents, and without blankets. Most of 
the time they had had only hard bread 
and bacon to eat, and only a tomato can 
to cook in. Nearly all of them had lost 
from twenty to thirty pounds in weight. 
The condition of the sick was what 
stirred me most. Nearly 200 were on 
the sick list, those unable to sit up 
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lying on the ground without adequate 
care. 

"< )f the doctors one was away at the 
division hospital, one (Dr. Hitchcock) 
was very sick, and the other was with- 
out medicine, and apparently discour- 
aged beyond hope. The sick had no 
food different from the well. I went 
back to the city, hired a donkey, got a 
bag of meal from the Red Cross people 
and whatever else they could spare, 
bought about twenty dollars' worth of 
jellies, wines and delicacies myself, and 
took them out to camp." 

This clergyman was a veritable good 
Samaritan, and his well-expressed opin- 
ions of the regiment each and every one 
fully reciprocated. Towards the end of 
the month, owing to improved rations 
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and the buoyant qualities of hope, the 
conditions of the Infantry were possibly 
somewhat improved ; at any rate Lieu- 
tenant King writes to this effect on the 
29th of July, stating that the list of the 
sick is lessening and the men are im- 
proving. Only three men were then in 
the hospital, and one of them was ex- 
pected out that very afternoon. "Ser- 
geant Barton helped us wonderfully 
yesterday by going and interviewing his 
aunt, Clara l»arton, and returning with 
malted milk, oats, and condensed milk 
enough to feed our sickest men for a 
week or more." (The Lieutenant was in 
error as to the degree of kinship be- 
tween the Sergeant and the great phi- 
lanthropist.) The officer had a private 
stock of cocoa, condensed milk and 
breakfast food on board the Knicker- 
bocker, and. as soon as he could get it 
from the boat, he used it in helping out 
the sick, and it was of great service. 
There was also a private medicine kit 
with which the company had been pro- 
vided. This outfit was largely the re- 
sult of the thoughtfulness of Lieut. \Y. 
F. Oilman, and it was carried upon the 
field strapped upon the back of one of 
the men. Lieutenant King had no 
doubt that this was the means of saving 
the lives of a number of men. 

Our Lieutenant also states he was 
the first line officer to enter Santiago, 
going thence aboard the Knickerbocker 
and thus securing a number of things 
which contributed to the comfort of his 
men, and he details somewhat the items 
of rations already referred to in the 
diaries of his enlisted followers. 

On this same date a private, writing 
home, says: "You remember, perhaps, 
how I wrote last winter to a number of 
places for a summer job. I got it and 
I don't seem to be able to shake it." 
Describing a sick comrade he says: "I 
helped him down to the brook and 
washed him to-day. I thought I never 
should get him back to camp, he was so 
weak. It is awful to see men waste 
away as the men are here : mere skin 
and bones, and not strength enough to 
walk alone. I shall go on guard to- 
night, and though a detail of only nine 
men is posted, it is difficult to find nine 
in the regiment strong enough to carry 
a gun. We expect to be paid off soon. 



also to get some new clothes. This 
will be a Godsend, as our clothes are 
mostly filthy rags." 

Friends at home will never know 
how much their letters did towards 
keeping their boys alive during those 
tedious days of waiting in fever-haunted 
Cuba. No matter when the mail- 
pouches came they were opened at 
once and their contents read ere any- 
thing else was done, and hope, blessed, 
eternal hope, kept the bodies going till 
relief came at last. Says one writer, 
"We go to bed at dark and get up as 
soon as it is light. All of our cooking 
must be done before seven o'clock, for 
it is so hot from that time till it rains 
about noon, that the men cannot stand 
the sun ; the humid heat here is so dif- 
ferent from the dry heat of the States. 
One of the boys walked from his tent 
over to the regimental headquarters, 
about 100 yards, where 1 was seated 
under a tree, and when he reached me 
he fell over dazed and talked wildly for 
a while, but he came to himself soon. 
* * * * So many give up when they 
go to the hospital, just lose heart and 
give up. Wood is so scarce and the 
water so far to fetch, I prefer eating 
only once a day about halt a cup of 
boiied rice, which I have to buy. as the 
government does not supply it. In lieu 
of better means some of the men are 
carrying water in bamboo tubes about 
six feet long, whence they have punched 
all the pith except from the last joint. 
They do very well." 

"It is now 5.30; we have had roll-call, 
and it is cool, so I will write a little. 
The guinea hens are cackling over in 
the woods. All around us. in the dif- 
ferent camps, I can hear the reveille 
turning out the men for another long 
day. The sun is just rising over the 
hill, and I suppose it will be a scorch- 
er." The foregoing was for August 10. 
and for the next day or two the same 
scribe may as well tell the story, for he 
was ever taking notes : 

"ISert Kincaid was going to the hos- 
pital to help to-night, but he was sud- 
denly taken with a chill, so 1 am going 
to take his place. It is so hard to find 
a well man to do any duty now. I had 
a thousand times rather feel the way I 
do than to be so sick that I must go to 
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the hospital and lie on the ground, for 
the hospital is only a shed with a dirt 
floor. * * * Last night and to-day 
1 have been working at the hospital. 
Von know what a big, strong fellow 
Harry Wentworth was; well, he is all 
wasted away, and it is a question of only 
a few days as to how long he will live. 
When we were paid off, Lieutenant 
King took his money and sent it to him 
by me, but he seemed to know his con- 
dition, for he said. 'What can I do with 
this? Take it back to Lieutenant and 
tell him to keep it for me.' 

"About three o'clock this after- 
noon a man came into the hos- 
pital dressed in citizen's clothes, and 
asked if this was brigade hospital. 
We told him it was the regimental hos- 
pital. Then he wanted to know where 
C Company of the 2nd Massachu- 
setts was. Fred Maynard was the 
first to recognize him. and said: 
'Isn't this Mr. Bartlett?' Sure enough, 
he was Lyman Bartlett *s father. I told 
him I would go to the regiment with 
him. It was not long before Lyman 
and his father were hugging and kissing 
each other. 

"The boys said that we were to start 
for home to-morrow, and only the ones 
who were strong enough to walk over 
to the regimental headquarters could 
go, so every man who could stand alone 
was ready to go over and pass in front 
of the surgeon. I helped George Steb- 
bins half way over and then he said he 
could go alone the rest of the way. The 
news of going home and of seeing the 
meeting of Lyman and his father broke 
me all up, and I have been crying for 
joy. When I got back to the hospital 
and told Gilman and Maynard that we 
were going home to-morrow, although 
they have been sick, they got up and 
walked 300 yards to the company. Mr. 
Bartlett has come down witli some food 
for us, but now we won't need it." 

Homeward Bound, 

Sluggish indeed must he the blood 
that does not quicken at the thought of 
going home. This it was that saved 
the lives of many of the Infantry boys. 
The sea air. inspiring as it was. did no 
more for these fever-stricken men than 



the certainty that at the voyage's end 
there were home and mother. Let the 
boys themselves, in their own words, 
continue the narrative: 

"On a cattle steamer, the Mobile, 
now and we have started for home. It 
hardly seems true, more like a dream. 
The morning of the 12th of August was 
full of excitement, for we were to go 
home, but not all of us. for some of 
the fellows were yellow-fever suspects. 
Arthur Wintersgill was one of them. 1 
was so sorry for him ; seems to me if I 
had been kept on the island after the 
company left. I should have given Up. 
Before we left the camp we were or- 
dered to destroy all the clothing, tents, 
haversacks and ammunition in our 
possession. So the trenches that we 
dug to save us from the Spanish bullets 
we used to bury our old clothes in. The 
most of our men were brought to the 
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boat in old army wagons, though 
the distance was not great, the men 
being so weak. Xo very sick men were 
supposed to go on board. The whole 
brigade of three regiments is on board." 

Camp was broken at about 2 p.m. on 
August 1 2th, and a small part of the 
company marched to the landing in 
Santiago Harbor. No quarters were 
assigned that night ; there was a heavy 
rain, making everybody miserable. On 
the 13th the company was located be- 
tween decks in the fore part of the ves- 
sel with none- too much room, the men 
being taken out to the transport in 
lighters. The distilled water furnished 
is used so rapidly that it hardly has 
time to get cool. At first ice-water was 
had by the men, but the results were 
such as to warrant its interdict. On 
the 14th came the death of Sergeant 
Harry Wentworth, and his body was 
committed to the deep, a sorry ending 
to a life that had promised so much. 

Other men are ill and in the hospital ; 
some are out of their heads, and their 
performances would be funny were they 
not so sad. 

At 9 o'clock p.m. of the 18th, the Mo- 
bile arrived off Montauk and anchored. 
Possibly some of the company had 
heard of this easternmost extremity ui 
Long Island before this trip was under- 
taken, but not many. Their knowledge 
of geography was increasing at a rapid 
rate. Within an hour of her dropping 
anchor friends from home were trying 
their best to get into communication 
with the 2d Regiment, a special schooner 
having made the trip from shore, and 
the editor of the Worcester Gazette 
was conversing with Halleck Hartlett, 
the devoted citizen who had come back 
with his son and the latter's company. 
The editor also hailed Lieut. Col. 
Shumway and Major Fairbanks, but a 
long interview was prevented by the 
arrival of a government gunboat, which 
ordered the smaller craft away, the lat- 
ter having evaded the quarantine re- 
strictions under the guise of a fishing- 
boat. Still the meeting was sufficient 
to warrant many an inspiriting message 
to the home city of the Worcester boys. 

After the landing, the morning of the 
loth, came detention camp, about one 
mile away, lest these returning lads 



should bring and spread contagion, and 
there they were held till the morn- 
ing of the 22nd. Only nine Com- 
pany C men could make this distance 
afoot. Meanwhile, the patriotic ef- 
forts of Worcester people to alleviate 
the pain and suffering of their soldier 
boys were bearing fruit. Though only 
a small part of the generous contribu- 
tions could be transferred to the Mobile 
before her departure from Santiago, the 
remainder was not lost, for it was 
passed on to the members of the 9th, 
which did not come away so soon, and 
in the 9th were the Emmet Guards, 
another company of Worcester boys. 

The new location of the regiment was 
very cold compared with the climate of 
Cuba, and many took colds, which long 
served to remind them of their arrival in 
"the States." Khaki uniforms, where 
possible, gave place to good old Union 
blue. Even before the landing. Ser- 
geant Hill, who had been left behind in 
Florida, made his appearance, and soon 
afterwards Captain Allen, who in his 
home had rallied from the rheumatism 
which had incapacitated him after El 
Caney, reported also, both men in such 
physical condition that they seemed to 
be veritable giants to their debilitated 
comrades. Lieutenant King was com- 
pletely used up. and the command of 
the company had devolved on Sergeant 
Longley till he, too, had to give up, and 
the landing was effected under the 
direction of Sergeant Fletcher. 

The Worcester friends of the com- 
pany were not long in putting in an ap- 
pearance, and just as soon as they were 
permitted to enter the camp the boys 
were grasping the hands of Captain 
Rider, Lieutenants Clark and Gilman, 
A. A. Rhcutan. Julius Xaeder, and 
others who were anxious to do all in 
their power to add to the comfort of the 
men. 

Says one of the happy soldiers: 
"Surely the people have not forgotten 
us, since we have all we want to eat. 
Food conies to the camp in cartloads, 
and every man has a cup of milk each 
day. To-day, when some of the boys 
were sitting in front of their tents. Gen- 
eral Miles and Secretary Alger passed 
through the street. All of the men 
arose to their feet and came to atten- 
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tion as they went along, but Gage was 
so weak he fell back again. Secretary 
Alger asked if many were in that con- 
dition, and I think it means that we are 
to leave here very soon.'" 

Worcester Helps the Regulars. 

While Worcester and the public gen- 
erally were taking care of the volun- 
teer, no one appeared to remember the 
regular army soldier, though upon him 
had come the brunt of the service. He 
was from everywhere, and no one com- 
munity felt that any one regiment was 
its particluar protege. Hence, when in 
the presence of several reporters. Gene- 
ral Young said to ex-Lieut. Gov. Haile, 
"In all this generous giving no one has 
anything for the regular, though he 
went through the hardest of the strife," 
it occurred to certain Worcester people 
that very likely their city might take an 
interest in helping the regulars. They 
came home, constituted themselves a 
committee, and went to work. They 
were Capt. l\ L. Rider, Lieut. W. I'. 
Gilman, Julius C. Zaeder and A. A. 
Rheutan. The introduction of the sub- 
ject to the public was in the shape of a 
local item in the Gazette of August 22(1. 
On the 23d the work of receiving con- 
tributions began, and there were busy 
times in Captain Rider's store for a 
while, since the proposition had struck 
a responsive chord. An Elm Street 
lady was the first contributor, and she 
called to leave ten dollars. The largest 
gift was one of $100 from James Logan. 
There were two of fifty dollars each, 
but the contributions came in smaller 
sums generally. II. D. Perky, in addi- 
tion to a generous amount in cash, con- 
tributed a large quantity of the prod- 
ucts of his factory, and besides sent 
down an expert cook to aid in sharpen- 
ing the boys' appetites. 

In all there was raised the sum of 
$1207.96. The purchases were made 
at once, necessities and luxuries ex- 
pressed in a special car to New London, 
and on the 25th of August the steamer 
Manhansett. loaded with Worcester's 
giving, was seeking the privilege of un- 
loading at Montauk. As usual, there 
intervened the obstacle of red tape. 
Fortunately, the committee had forti- 



fied themselves with the presence of 
Major E. T. Raymond and Senator 
Geo. F. Hoar, the former an old soldier 
of the Rebellion and used to military 
delays, the latter one of the most influ- 
ential men in the nation. A combina- 
tion was thus made that the obstruc- 
tionists found exceedingly hard to beat. 
A carriage was borrowed from a Mrs. 
Trumbull of the New York Volunteer 
Aid Association, and then ensued a wild 
chase after the officers in authority who 
could ami would break through the cor- 
don of martinets who, though inwardly 
desiring the offering, could see no offi- 
cial way of letting it in. At last General 
Wheeler, who was in command, was 
found at lunch, and with him the man 
of all others most needed at the mo- 
ment, the Secretary of War. R. A. Al- 
ger. The latter, as soon as he ascer- 
tained the wishes of the Worcester gen- 
tlemen, wrote upon two visiting cards 
(see opposite page), and they were the 
"open sesame" admitting the supplies 
which did so much to tone up the regu- 
lar soldiers, whose welfare had been 
carelessly neglected. 

At the same time General Wheeler 
telephoned a command to admit, while 
Captain Rider, thoroughly covered with 
Long Island mud. raced back with his 
precious order. He could now obtain 
from the dock authorities what had 
been denied him before. He wanted 
five wagons, and he got them, one for 
each regular organization. Very little 
time was occupied in loading them, and 
then with Julius Zaeder, A. A. Rheutan, 
Lieutenant Gilman. Lieut. C. F. IJige- 
low and George Hubbard as drivers, 
the cavalcade set forth, carrying com- 
fort to hundreds of suffering men. 
Grateful letters from officers in these 
regiments tell how thoroughly appre- 
ciated were the efforts of Worcester 
in their behalf. 

The gentlemen directly concerned 
and the generous givers never did a 
better act than when they thus be- 
friended the boys whose interests, in 
the general devotion to particular regi- 
ments, had been overlooked. All of 
the money contributed was expended 
as directed, save $148.56. which, at first, 
was turned over to the fund for bring- 
ing back the bodies of those who had 
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died in Cuba, but when the nation took 
hold of that matter, the residue was 
given to the local Volunteer Aid Asso- 
ciation. 



The stay of the 2d Regiment at 
Montauk was brief, yet to many an 
anxious heart it was all too long, for 
few could forget that home was only a 
few hours' ride away, and the people 
there were just as desirous of receiving 
as the soldiers were of going. There 
were two or three days of rumors and 
expectations, and then on the 27th the 
departure for New London actually 
came. The round dozen of Company C 



summer home at Watch Hill just to 
take the hands of the soldiers. 

There was to be no prolonged stay in 
the Connecticut city, and soon, comfort- 
ably placed on a north-bound train, the 
2nd was speeding towards the Hay 
State. Had every man been able to 
eat all that was provided for him. there 
had been displays of gastronomic pow- 
ers unequaled before. Every one had 
the idea that all the boys were hungry, 
a notion not far from the truth, anil 
acted accordingly. However, there is 
an end to all tilings, and even a famine 
has its limits. By the combined efforts 
of Connecticut ami Massachusetts, our 



men who marched down to the landing 
to go aboard the Block Island did not 
constitute any part of a triumphal pro- 
cession, yet every heart was beating 
more rapidly at the thought of "Home. 
Sweet Home." The ride across Long 
Island Sound is a brief one. and at 1 I a.m., 
amid steamer whistles and the cheers of 
thousands of onlookers, the dock is 
reached and another stage on the home- 
ward route is passed. There are Wor- 
cester friends among the people, and 
Colonel Wellington and .Mayor Dodge 
are conspicuous in the throng. Here, 
too, is ex-Lieutenant Gov. Haile from 
Springfield, who has run down from his 



boys reached their respective cities ami 
towns in a fairly well-filled condition. 
Before reaching Palmer, Governor Wol- 
cott and others were greeting the re- 
turning brave, and at the latter place 
the comrades of four months' cam- 
paigning separated, only the Worcester 
and Gardner companies continuing to 
the east. 

It is four o'clock in the afternoon 
when the goal of their hearts' desire is 
reached, and the great Union Depot 
swallows up the special train. Appar- 
ently every one in the city who had the 
least affiliation with the soldiers was in 
the station, or as near it as he could get. 
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They were there to receive their boys 
with open arms and with the loudest 
acclaim, hut the sight of the homeward- 
bound lads, so worn and wasted, so wan 
and feeble, killed the shouts ere they 
were uttered, but the boys got greet- 
ings they most desired, those from the 
hands and hearts of loved ones who had 
not ceased to lament their absence a 
single day of all the Cuban separation. 

'1 he band was there, and the day was 
all that the most exacting could ask, 
and, either afoot or in carriages, the 
soldiers made their way to the Armory. 
Through streets thronged to their utter- 
most, under banners proudly waving, 
"Johnny came marching home again;" 
but the ranks were thin, and the lads in 
hospital or, worse than that, in their 
graves, were not forgotten. There were 
some who viewed the return through 
eyes that were dim with tears fur the 
soldier who was sleeping his dreamless, 
silent sleep in a far-away island. Just 
thirty-one men of C Company camehome 
that day. The others were in hospital 
in America or Cuba, or for some other 
reason had been left behind. Those 
who had a part in this day's honors 
were Captain F. L. Allen, Sergeants 
Mill. Fletcher and Barton, Corporals 
Colburn and Eldridgc , Musician A. 1". 
W heeler. Artificer E. A. Stearns, Wag- 
oner F. B. Maynard, Cook A. C Bicrs- 
dorf, and Privates Bartlett, Bradley. 
Briggs. W. H. Butler, Clarkson, Cross- 
man. Dean, Dennis. Drury, Farrow. 
Flynn. Cage. K. J. Martin. Merrifield, 
Pope. Prince. Rix. Roberts, Taylor. 
Tucker and Xaeder. 

Private Roberts was taken to the 
hospital directly from the station, dying 
one week later. Bradley and Martin 
took their last, march together, main- 
taining to the end the reputation of the 
" Bradley- Mart in" combination. 

The leave-takings are brief at the 
Armory, and then come the home scenes, 
with which the public has no part; in 
many cases weeks of prolonged illness, 
covering much oi the iurlough of sixty 
days, at whose end. November 3d. there 
was a final gathering in Springfield, and 
discharges were granted which merged 
the soldier again into the citizen. 
Whether for better or worse, the cam- 
paign was ended and the Light Infantry 



volunteer of 1898 lapsed into the ranks 
of those who pursued the routine of 
every-day living. 

How well the khaki wearers have 
borne their parts in the intervening 
years may be gathered in the following 
roster of names, residences and occupa- 
tions, as far as the same can be ob- 
tained. Unless otherwise indicated in 
the list, the state is Massachusetts and 
the city Worcester: 

Captain Frank L. Allen, contractor and 
builder, at present building a dam 
acmss the Dan River at Danville. Va. 

Lieutenant Herbert H. Warren, demist. 

Sergeant George 11. Hill, broker. 

Sergeant Art bur S. Longley, bookkeeper. 

Sergeant George \V. Stcbbins, custodian. 
Art Museum. 

Sergeant Charles T. Fletcher, U. S. A. 

Sergeant William K. Barton, business. New 
York. N. V. 

Corporal J. Warren Holbrook, salesman. 

Corporal Charles H. Colburn, foreman. 

Corporal John L. Wilmot, trucking. 

Corporal Charles H. Vaughan, Jr.. carpen- 
ter and builder, Minneapolis, Minn. 

Corporal I'elhain W. Lincoln, manager, 
Manchester Depot. Vt. 

Corporal Clifford T. Fldridge, bookkeeper. 

Cook August G. ltiersdorf, chef, Boston. 

Musician Aurelius F. Wheeler, dentist. 

Musician Harry T. Chapin, U. S. Army, 
Boston. 

Artificer Kdward A. Steams, Highway De- 
partment. 

Wagoner Fred B. Maynard, insurance. 

Pittsiicld. 
Privates : 
Harry 11. Adams, U. S. Army. 
Olney '1'. Aldrich. Fire Department. 
John H. Allen, salesman. St. Louis. Mo. 
Lyman Bartlctt, bookkeeper. 
George 11. Bejune, bookkeeper. 
George F. Bennett. U. S. Army. 
James F. Bradley, clerk. Boston. 
Kmory A. Briggs, electrician. Navy Yard. 

Charlestown. 
Irving A. Brigham, foreman. Westboro. 
Charles A Brown. I*. S Army. 
Clarence F. Butler, salesman. 
George C. Butler. U. S. Army. 
William 11. Butler, with Natural Food Co., 

Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Fred A. Clarkson, salesman. 
Leonard F. Crooker. Fire Department ; has 

served in I'. S. Army 
Forrest F. Cr.s-.uian, advertising agent. 

New York. N. Y. 
Fred P. Dean, sign-painter, but the most of 

his time since the war has been given 

to returning to America the bodies <>t 

deceased soldiers, lie is now in the 

Philippines in this occupation. 
William G. E>cnnis. clerk. 
William W. Fddv, Buttrick Co., New York, 

N Y. 

George S. Farrow, salesman. 
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James II. Flynn. L'. S. Army. 

Walter 1. Gage, bookkeeper. Boston. 

Odiorne J. VV. Gleason. letter-carrier 

Louis B. Glixman, clerk. 

Henry J. Greene, insurance. 

Fred C. Hale, draughtsman. 

Ralph E. Henderson, machinist. 

Willard J. Humes, bookkeeper. Danville. 

Virginia. 
Roland Johnson, carpet-finislie, . 
George T. Jones, bookkeeper. 
Herbert W. Kincaid, salesman 
Charles A. Knibbs, trucking. 
Fdward J. Martin, >hipi er. 
George .Martin, U. S. Army. 
Waldo A. Merrifield. bookkeeper. 
Alonzo J. I'embletoti. Fire Department. 

(To be 



James E I'opc. optician, Newark, X. J. 
Burton A. Prince, draughtsman. 
Wi'tricld D. Rhcutan, clerk. 
George E. Rix, bookkeeper, Portsmouth. 
X. II. 

Charles A. Sands, livery, Montpelier, \ r t.; 
has been in U. S. Army. 

Robert Taft. Police Department. 

James H. Taylor, machinist. 

James E. I., Todd, manufacturer. 

Fred J. Tucker, farmer, Rutland. 

Arthur T. Wintersgill. machinist. San Fran- 
cisco, Cal. 

Edwin D. WooUlridge. electrician, Melrose. 
Emil Zaeder. lawyer, and member of the 
Common Council. 



August Magazines. 



Tiik Protkctionist, the organ of Bos- 
ton's Home Market Club, is, as usual, 
freighted with good things. It is a 
veritable treasure-house to him who would 
keep himself posted on the issue which has 
done so much for Massachusetts. Whether 
original or copied, the contents of the maga- 
zine are exceedingly valuable to every pro- 
gressive American. 

American Shippinc,.- -Xew York Board 
of Trade and Transportation is moving in 
the matter of securing the rehabilitation of 
the American merchant marine in our for- 
eign trade. To this end it is sending out 
statements of facts as to the present condi- 
tion of our ship-building and ship-owning. 
The exhibit is a startling one, and should 
arouse every thinking man to an effort to 
regain our lost prestige When the United 
States furnishes the material for export, it 
ought also to furnish the bottoms to carry 
it. Perhaps were our vessels those doing 
the carrying, there might be more discrimi- 
nation in what we receive in the way of im- 
migration. 

Providence sends her admirably-con- 
ducted organ of her Board <>f Trade. The 
chief article for August is a setting forth of 
what "Little Kho.lv Purposes Doing at 
St. Louis." With pleasant recollections of 
her part at Philadelphia, Chicago and Buf- 
falo, we have no doubt of the results. Even 
the advertisement of a mill site, for sale in 
\ alley Falls, is made the vehicle to bear 
some fine illustrations. 



L'pon the reading-room table may be 
found a wide range of matter pertaining t<- 
boards of trade throughout the country: 

Printer's Ink every week comes with a 
fresh stock of information on the impor- 
tant subject, "Hovv to Advertise." 

The August "Profitable Advertising" also, 
both in text and illustration, points the way 
to advertising success. 

The Consular Reports continue to give 
their regular summaries of America's affairs 
in other lands. They admirably indicate 
our country's "forward march." 

Portland's Board of Trade Journal, the 
representative of the beautiful city on the 
Casco. gives every indication of thrift. The 
naval operations of the Maine coast give 
some items of interest; there is a tine de- 
scription, with cut. of the city's centre of 
trade fifty years ago. Whether from Port- 
land or Bangor, anything from Maine 
would have to tell of the woods, and they 
are here delightfully shady and fragrant. 
The views about Casco Bay are beautiful. 

"Hoi ston, Tkxas, To-day."- By way of 
contrast we have, next to Portland, this 
setting forth of the famous Gulf State city. 
Here are twenty-odd pages, showing by 
word and picture what a wonderful city ha* 
sprung up in the extreme South. Private 
dwellings, churches, sehoolhouses, stores, 
street scenes, all combine to give a fine set- 
ting forth of the city, which preserves in 
its name that of the brave old pioneer who 
freed Texas and loved the Union. 
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mil ERE are only a few. rela- 
tively, of the children of 
men who cannot sing a 
- little: to the great majority 
of them singing is almost 
as easy as to our sotig 
birds, but only a few of 
them have learned the art 
of singing. They have not 
learned the scales, and 
music by note is as difficult 
as Greek or Choctaw. They 
cannot remember when they began to 
join in the chorus arid with childish 
voice try to help along the melody. 
Nine children out of ten will, by the 
ear method, catch up the popular airs 
and in word or whistle let the world 
know of their recent acquisition. 

So while the teaching of vocal 
music in the public schools is compar- 
atively new. very few can remember 
the time when, in their school days, 
they did not sing. The older people 
of Worcester take a deal of pleasure in 
recalling the times when they were 
made ready for the examinations or 
public days of all sorts by some music 
master who. without trying to teach 
the principles of music, did, get them 
to follow him very well, and to sing 
like nightingales. As one of these 
people remarked, '"Why. yes. there 
was Emory Perry, who directed the 
singing in the Unitarian choir: he 
used to come in before the annual 
May parade, and I can't for the life 
of me tell what it was all about, 
but he used to come in and put us 
through a course, so that when the 
time came for us to march, two by two 
and led by our teachers, along the 
streets and around the old Common to 
the Old South Church, singing such 
tunes as "O come, come away, the 
school bell now is ringing.' or its com- 
panion melody, 'To and fro. here we 
go, singing merrily.' we made a good 
appearance, and no doubt charmed our 
parents, who were looking on most 
proudly. It was not scientific, but it 
was vocal music just the same. Emory 
Ferry was one of the old masters. He 



taught singing schools and, as I said, 
led the Unitarian choir, and when he 
got mad and resigned, there was a 
special meeting of the parish called to 
see what must be done about it. What 
a wailing there was! Every one 
thought the parish should recede and 
grant him all he asked, till old Dr. 
Bancroft, the pastor, got the floor and 
he said, '1 suppose if Mr. Perry were 
to die. there would be no more singing 
in the l'nitarian Church.' This sort 
of brought the folks to their senses, 
and they let Emory go. He went first 
to the I'niversalist ami finally to the 
Old South. Oh. we were not abso- 
lutely neglected even in those days, 
but you see folks then didn't try to do 
everything in school. Perhaps the 
later ways are the better, but I don't 
know." 

So much for the old. Just as long as 
there have been schools, so long have 
they had vocal music, scientific or other- 
wise, usually the latter. Thousands 
can to-day sing the airs of childhood 
correctlv. both in word and note, and 
yet of the music not be able to sing a 
single note. However, the time thus 
given by teachers was not lost. There 
was added to the days of schooling 
something not laid down in the books, 
and few there were who did not enjoy 
it. Then, gradually, it began to dawn 
on the minds of humanity that chil- 
dren might be taught the A. P., C of 
vocal music just as well as the rudi- 
ments of reading, writing, or any other 
branch always considered strictly 
orthodox. Naturally, such an idea 
met with opposition. It was an inno- 
vation, and a great one. A hundred 
teachers were having their pupils sing 
to one who taught singing. The ad- 
vantage of the latter's course at last 
became apparent to the most incredu- 
lous of the doubting Thomases, but it 
did take the city of Worcester many a 
long year to realize that vocal music 
ought to be taught as thoroughly as 
any other branch. 

In his delightful reminiscences of 
Worcester school days. Mr. H. M. 
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Wheeler says that Austin G. Fitch was 
the principal teacher in the Thomas 
Street school from 1839 to 1844 or '45. 
He quotes the following from the 
School Committee's report for 1841 : 
"In this school, as the master is able to 
give instruction in vocal music, its in- 
fluence has been tested, and proves 
eminently useful." In the report for 
1843. these words are found - "Regular 
exerciscsarc into: spersed with exercises 
in music, and its good effect on temper, 
manners and moral character is mani- 
fest." Mr. Wheeler slates that Fitch 
claimed to be the first to introduce 
music and map drawing to the Worces- 
ter schools. He was able to accompany 
his teaching of vocal music with the 
violin. 

A careftd study of the reports of the 
School Committee, now extant, show 
how gradually truth came into the 
hearts and minds of those in authority. 
From the first the good gentlemen 
who had the schools under their con- 
trol granted that singing was an ex- 
cellent accomplishment, and they 
dearly loved to hear the pupils sing, 
but the time and expense incident to 
its teaching — ah. there was the rub ! 
How they did approve and yet fail to 
appropriate. How they would like to 
have every Worcester bov and girl 
proficient in this accomplishment, if 
the same could be had gratis; but the 
seed was germinating and finally it 
sprouted. Then came the full plant, 
and at last the blossom, but it is well 
to read just a little from the records 
themselves. 

Tn the report for 1854. page 77, we 
may read. "Special inquiry has recent- 
ly been made by the committee to 
ascertain to what extent the practice 
of singing is carried on in our schools. 
TSiey learn with pleasure that in all of 
them except three suburban schools, 
and two rooms of the Thomas Street 
grammar school, vocal music is habit- 
ually practiced. In many of them, 
however, it is not taught, nor is the 
teacher able to participate in the exer- 
cise. ; *~ ^ l'>ut why should not 
vocal music be taught in our schools as 
systematically as loud reading, etc.?" 
From extracts given in the report it 
would appear that Lowell. Lynn. lios- 



ton, Cambridge and Lawrence were 
already ahead of Worcester in the 
teaching of this branch. 

In and for 1855 the committee re- 
turns to the subject, this year coupling 
singing with drawing. More than a 
whole page is devoted to the subject, 
and the same concludes thus. "At no 
point is the competition of private 
schools with public so much felt as in 
music, drawing and other similar 
studies devoted to taste. What good 
reason can be given why these should 
not find a place in public training 
also?" 

The next year the subject is re- 
sumed thus. "Vocal music is practiced 
to some extent in most of the public 
schools, but the want of a skillful in- 
structor in this department leaves the 
whole matter to the taste or competen- 
cy of the regular teachers. The result, 
as might be expected, is that many are 
very poorly taught, and some are not 
taught at all. Might not Worcester 
advantageously employ in her public 
schools a professional teacher of vocal 
music, and set the example of doing 
well what she undertakes to do at all?" 

While the report for 1857 gives a 
full page to the subject, the tone is not 
up to that of preceding years. Evi- 
dently a new hand penned it. The 
conclusion is as follows: "The services 
of a professional music teacher have 
been employed in the grammar schools 
a considerable part of the last year, 
but only to the extent of one lesson a 
week in each school. The experiment 
was by no means a failure; but since it 
is found as a matter of fact that nearly 
all the scholars who, under any cir- 
cumstances will learn music, already 
avail themselves of private instruction 
at their own cost, and under more ad- 
vantageous circumstances than are 
possible in our schools, wc incline to 
the opinion that music at present 
should not be attempted as one of the 
regular studies, while singing as an 
occasional relief from study and a 
means of cultivating good feeling and 
worthy sentiments should, in every 
school, be freely used, and, if neces- 
sary, strictly required." It is impossi- 
ble to repress a desire to see the man 
who wrote that paragraph. There 
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should be no instruction, but the senti- 
ments should be cultivated by force, if 
necessary. Charles Lamb once wanted 
to feel the bumps of a man who ex- 
pressed some such peculiar ideas. 

In 1850 singing, writing and draw- 
ing are associated, but singing leads, 
and the report says: "The experiment 
of employing a teacher of vocal music 
in the grammar and secondary schools 
was made during two terms last year 
M859) with very decidedly favorable 
results. The salary paid was $100 per 
term, and lessons of thirty minutes 
were given weekly to each of the 
above-named schools. The need of 
such an instructor is obvious. Few of 
the teachers employed by the city, 
however competent in other respects, 
can teach singing. * * * The brief 
experiment of last year proved that a 
competent teacher of vocal music 
would secure uniformity of method 
and a"waken a general interest in the 
subject." 

For 1800 the committee states that 
an ability to sing should be held to be 
an essential qualification of all candi- 
dates for the place of teacher in the 
primary schools. "In one of the gram- 
mar schools Mr. J. II. Newton's, the 
time devoted to music is spent, not in 
rehearsing familiar tunes, but in study- 
ing the elements of the science, and it 
is hoped that the result, on the day of 
the annual examination, will justify 
the making it a studv as well as a pas- 
time." 

lly the year 1861 the committee is 
actually becoming aphoristic, and 
starts in by saying: "Music is as 
worthy of a place in the public schools 
as rhetoric or elocution. Hut the 
teachers of the public schools are not 
generally competent to teach music. 
The only school in the city in which 
the elements of music are taught by 
the principal is the Thomas Street 
grammar school. Mr. James II . New- 
ton has tried the experiment for a year 
with gratifying success. The people 
of Worcester have recently had an op- 
portunity to see how much interest a 
few brief lessons in music will awaken 
in our schools, and how large a num- 
ber of our children would learn to sing 
if they were properly taught. Mr. 



Amos Whiting lately volunteered his 
services for a' few weeks in the public 
schools, with the purpose of giving a 
juvenile concert to the public on New 
Year's night. The concert was given 
and repeated, much to the gratifica- 
tion of those who listened to the har- 
mony of a thousand voices singing the 
songs that stir the patriot's and the 
Christian's heart." Evidently the 
committee favors music, but the ex- 
pense is still in the way. 

In 1862 may be read: "Vocal music, 
which, for a long period, has annually 
claimed the attention of the commit- 
tee, has at length been subjected to 
the test of a trial. An appropriation 
of $300 was made for that purpose. It 
was deemed best that the exercise 
should be a study rather than a recrea- 
tion, etc. * * * It was decided to 
confine the instruction to the high, 
grammar and secondary schools, the 
high school to have two lessons per 
week and the others one of a half hour 
each : the secondary schools to be 
taught by a female and the higher 
grades by a male. Mr. Amos Whiting 
wa's placed in charge of the higher 
grades, and Mrs. Win, Sumner of the 
lower." For the next year (1863) a 
Music Committee appears for the first 
time, and the members are the Rev. J. 
J. Tower. Rev. Rnsh R. Shippen and 
Mr. II. I). Allen. The assignments 
certainly were excellent. 

While music has secured a foothold, 
there are obstacles yet to be overcome. 
The report of 1863 is looking forward 
and upward, saying: "Much has 
already been accomplished — a step has 
been taken in the right direction, and 
another year may safely be expected 
to show much larger and more gratify- 
ing results." The report closes with 
the just reflection that the schools will 
do better with an instructor who can 
teach music as he does every other 
branch regularly, than those who have 
only their occasional lesson, no matter 
how good the instructor may be. 

The year 1S04 carries the teaching 
of music forward. A concert accom- 
panied by the great organ was given 
in Mechanics Hall, and a large number 
of people were able to hear their chil- 
dren sing, but the voice of the strictly 
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utilitarian person is not yet stilled, and 
he objects because he can't see any 
immediate return, but the committee 
is encouraged and determined, recom- 
mending a continuance. 

1865 has a full page on the subject, 
the same written by the Rev. J. J. 
Power, chairman of the Committee on 
Music, and it is thorough and con- 
vincing. He tells his people some 
truths, which evidently find lodgment, 
for the next year they come up to the 
pitch of employing a competent 
teacher to give his entire time to 
teaching music. Thus has the world 
moved. The teacher thus employed 
was Isaac X. Metcalf, a brother of 
Caleb B. Metcalf. then principal of the 
Highland Military School. It would 
seem that Mr. Metcalf had been teach- 
ing already about two years. Mr. 
Metcalf was a fine singer and an excel- 
lent instructor, and under his direc- 
tion was laid the foundation upon 
which has been reared a large part of 
the structure whose visible form is 
seen when Worcester assembles each 
year in September to take a part in her 
week of song. Until the mouth of 
May, i860. Mr. Metcalf performed the 
duties of his office, though the com- 
pensation with which he began was 
meager enough, only 37 1-2 cents per 
lesson of one half hour each. The 
salary has been raised somewhat in 
later years. The report for i8(kj says 
that Mr. Metcalf resigned to engage in 
more lucrative pursuits. His succes- 
sor was Mr. Edward S. N'ason. long a 
singer and teacher of note in the city, 
and under his direction the progress 
was most marked. He remained till 
the end of the school year of 1877. i. e., 
till July of that year. He was followed 
by Mr. Seth Richards, also a well- 
known leader in musical circles, and 
for a full quarter of a century, or till 
July. K)02, he effectually wielded the 
baton before the young people of this 
city. He is now conducting a piano 
store of his .nvn on Main Street. To 
him succeeded Mr. Charles I. Rice, 
who is allowing the musical standard 
of the schools in no way to be lowered. 

Edward Sui:i*krd X.\m»\\ 
The recent death of Mr. Xason per- 



mits an entry here of the essential 
facts of his long and useful life, for 
though for many years a" dweller else- 
where, his friends in Worcester never 
allowed his memory to grow cofd, and 
though his years had been extended 
beyond the prescribed lot of man. so 
uniformly had his appearance indi- 
cated vigor and health, the announce- 
ment of his death came as a surprise 
to those who had known him. His 
life had been devoted to music, and he 
left behind a record of a long and use- 
ful career in this his chosen field. 

Mr. Xason was born May 10. 1820, 
in the town of Ashland, then Hopkin- 
ton, in the edifice known for consider- 
ably more than a hundred years as the 
Frankland mansion, being the elegant 
house to which Sir Charles Harry 
Frankland bore his companion, Agnes 
Surriage. the heroine of both verse 
and prose from the pens of Dr. O. W. 
Holmes. Win. Lincoln. Elias Xason. 
E. L. llynner. and others. For con- 
siderably more than a century the 
house and grounds were the marvel of 
the vicinitv. In 1803 the place passed 
into the hands of Colonel Timothy 
Sheperd. and as manager of the farm, 
in later vcars, came Mr. Levi Xason 
from his' W rent ham home. The Xa- 
sons were of a long American lineage, 
descended from Willoughbv Xason, 
who was born in l'.oston, i6gi .through 
Thomas. Thomas and Levi, to our 
music master. His mother was born 
Sarah Xewton. He was one of eight 
children, four sons and four daughters, 
another of said sons being the well- 
known clergyman and historian, the 
late Elias Xason of liillerica. Mr. Xa- 
son 's middle name came from that of 
the owner of the farm. 

Till he was fourteen years old Mr. 
Xason attended the schools of what 
was then Hopkinton. Then he went 
away from home, going down to the 
city of Providence, where his older 
brother gave him his choice of prepar- 
ing for college or learning the printing 
business. He chose the latter, and 
went diligently to work. Xcxt he 
went to l'.oston, where he followed his 
trade. becoming an accomplished 
workman. An incident of his Boston 
life, he was wont to relate of having 
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finally earned fifty dollars, which he 
was anxious to present to his parents. 
In those days he made nothing of 
walking from Boston to his Hopkin- 
ton home, fully twenty-five miles 
away, so with his treasure in bright, 
shining, new fifty-cent pieces, he took 



also taking music lessons and equip- 
ping himself for what proved to he his 
life work. He early played the flute, 
and with other musicians made up an 
amateur orchestra, a favorite source of 
melody for evening parties. Also he 
studied vocal culture with Lowell Ma- 




KDWAIlD s. \Aso\ 



his trip, and when he reached his home, 
almost paralyzed the old folks as he 
spread out upon the table his glitter- 
ing array of brilliant silver. He al- 
ways claimed that the brief moment of 
triumph following the display of his 
gift was worth all it cost him. 

During these Boston days he was 



son, so Worcester pupils of Mr. Mason 
may congratulate themselves that 
their instruction in music was only 
one degree removed from the real 
founder of the teaching <>f vocal music 
in the public schools. .Naturally, Mr. 
Xason was a great admirer of his old 
master. In Boston, also, Mr. Nason 
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bc^an his teaching, beginning this 
work with children. 

Next he went to Newburyport for a 
number of years, where In* followed 
the same vocation, adding thereto the 
teaching of piano and organ playing. 
In 1852 he came to W orcester, and for 
more than twenty-five following years, 
this was his home. For fourteen years 
he was the organist and director of 
music in the Old South Church, when 
the latter in all its glory of antiquity 
occupied its vantage ground on the 
Common. As we have seen, he as- 
sumed the direction of music in Wor- 
cester's public schools in 1869, retain- 
ing the situation till 1877. 

During his Worcester years he was 
married to Miss Cassandra J. Taft, a 
lady of Fast Douglas, descended from 
the same source whence came our late 
County Commissioner. Henry G. Taft. 
She and her sister Helen were long 
noteworthy figures in the city's song 
circles. To Mr. and Mrs. Nason was 
born one daughter. Elizabeth Cassan- 
dra, a singer of wide repute, who 
died June 15th. 1893, lamented by a 
wide circle of friends. Even as a girl 
of fourteen years, while a pupil in the 
Kramingham Normal School, she be- 
gan her choir singing in the Ashland 
Methodist Church, and her later mem- 
bership of the Piedmont choir is famil- 
iar to many people who worshiped 
there. After graduating from Miss 
Emma Willard's Seminary in Troy, 
N. V.. she had the advantages of the 
very best American instruction, and 
later, for more than a year, was a 
pupil of the famous Shakespeare, Lon- 
don's most distinguished teacher of 
vocal culture. Had not her death come 
so early, there were surely great 
triumphs for her in the musical world. 
It was to be near her that the father 
and mother went to Philadelphia to 
reside, she having secured a large 
class of pupils, and also being the 
leading singer in one of the most 
prominent of the churches there. 

It was late in the fifties that Mr. 
Elias Nason persuaded his brother to 
consider purchasing the home of his 
childhood, the old Erankland farm, the 
same being then on the market: so 
taking with him the late Elbridge 



P.oydcn of this city, lie went down and 
looked over the ancient establishment, 
and finally did purchase. The effects 
of the family had been moved in, at 
least some of them, and Mr. Nason 
built a fire in one of the old fire-places 
and returned to Worcester, only to be 
followed a few hours later with the 
sad information that the old house, 
with all its precious contents, had 
been destroved by fire. Sad as the 
condition was. he went to work at 
once to replace as far as he could, and 
upon the East Douglas estate of his 
wife cut the timbers which were used 
in renewing as nearly as possible the 
old Erankland house, and thence on. 
for many years, the place was the 
Nason home, though Mr. Nason's 
daily labor was clone in Worcester. 
After a while, having sold in Ashland, 
he came back to Worcester and here 
remained till his moving to Philadel- 
phia'. Meanwhile. Miss Helen A. 
Taft had become Mrs. George Wiley 
of Ctica. N. V.. where she died several 
years since. 

Of the following years the story is 
soon told, for taking up the work of 
his daughter he continued the same, 
without a break, till the end. Advanc- 
ing years appeared to have little effect 
upon his health and strength. He 
was last in Worcester three years ago, 
and no one meeting the strong, robust 
man would have dreamed that he had 
weathered the storms of eighty years. 
He was very much interested in Eree 
Masonry, and on the centennial of 
Morning Star Lodge, he was desig- 
nated to prepare a volume concerning 
the same, which was published in 
184^4. His teaching of music in its 
varying phases he continued to within 
five weeks of his death, which occurred 
July 23d last. During the past winter 
lie had twenty-eight pupils, and the 
very last lesson was given to a miss 
while he half reposed on the end of a 
couch. In the return of his remains 
to Worcester for burial by the side of 
his daughter the thought occurs that, 
in the dedication exercises in 1852. he, 
his wife and her sister were of the 
quartette which led the chorus. He is 
survived of his immediate family by 
his wife only. 
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What People Might Think 



"The meridian sun, 
Must sweetly smiling with attempered 
beams, 

Sheds gently clown a mild and grateful 
warmth." 

— Carlos Wilcox. 

'"THOUGH the poet writes of usual 
weather, especially that of Eng- 
land, it would not be strange if this 
year saw a September with extremes of 
heat, in a way compensating for the 
mildness of August. 

J F IT be true that our unusually cool 
August be the result of many ice- 
bergs which have made their way down 
to their ocean burial, will not science at 
some time find a method of destroying 
them before they can reach the regions 
off our Xew England coast ? 

J S NOT the peculiar climate of the last 
and the present year a proper sub- 
ject for the study of pupils in our 
national university, the one which is 
rich through the giving of Mr. Carne- 
gie? Meteorology has been a science 
in the colleges for many a year, yet no 
one seems to know much about it. 

|T VERY time an event of this kind 
comes to Worcester or to any 
other place, we get a lesson in the value 
of devotion on the part of certain ener- 
getic, enthusiastic men. While the 
public, on general principles, would be 
glad to have the regatta come, it never 
would through any effort of said public. 
Some few men take the matter in hand, 
give time and money and the scheme 
goes. 

[ T IS just the same in everything of a 
public nature. Thousands are not 
averse, they even yield a quasi approval, 
but as for helping— not they, though 
they are the first to seek some profit 
from the event when it does come. 
Such conditions are not peculiar to 
Worcester nor to this generation, but 
all the same they are just a bit discour- 
aging to those who like to push. 



OWEVER. in spite of the weath- 
er, summer-like or autumnal, 
t he regatta for 1903 is a thing of the 
past. The oarsmen came and they have 
gone and. with general accord, they 
voted Lake (Juinsigainond the non- 
pareil of places for rowing. The 
crowds were large and enthusiastic, 
and evidently so appreciative that they 
placed the character of the show on a 
high level. Worcester will be glad to 
see the contests again. 

'"THE grade crossing question is 
once more attracting a deal of 
attention, and certain of our citizens arc 
very much averse to the recommenda- 
tions of the commission which call for 
the closing of certain streets ; nor are 
they to be blamed for their objections. 
Even were ample compensation to be 
offered for all damages indicted, there 
is the wiping out of privileges long en- 
joyed, and few people are so consti- 
tuted as to be just as happy in one place 
as another. 

JT IS to be hoped and, considering the 
makeup of the commission and the 
character of the people interested, it is 
probable that there will be a settlement 
of the question which will do justice to 
all. At the best, the subject of sepa- 
rating grades is one of the most vexa- 
tious to come before any public. If the 
railroad goes up in the air. then there is 
an obnoxious barrier through the city 
as unsightly as the ancient walls con- 
structed for defense. If the track be 
depressed, then there is discomfort foi 
every one who rides. The golden mean 
is very hard to find. 

^J^HE recent accidents upon certain 
street railways running to ami 
from Worcester have made some ner- 
vous people exceedingly apprehensive, 
yet quite unduly so. Said a party to a 
gentleman who essayed the trolley ride 
to P.ostoti the Monday after the Shrews- 
bury accident: "I am surprised at your 
venturing this trip so soon after the ac- 
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eident." "Vou needn't he." is the reply, 
"for this is now the safest road in the 
Commonwealth. It has eyes in all 
directions and one will have to jump off 
himself it) order to he hurt." The puh- 
lic demands speed, and in its acquire- 



ment risks are taken which the public 
approves if all jjoes well, hut deplores 
when misfortunes come. The time is 
ripe for arbitrary directions from the 
Hoard of Railroad Commissioners. 




BANK BUILDING, it FOSTER STREET. 
Open 7.30 a.m. to 6 p.m. President's Hoi ks: From 10 to 11 a.m. Tuesdays. Thursdays. 

and Saturdays. 

Prksidbnt, WALTER H. BLODGET. Vice-President, PAUL B. MORGAN. 

Treasurer. ALBERT H. STONE. Secretary. CHARLES E. SQUIER. 

Directors. 



W. M. Sl-AULD1N<;. 

Edw. M. Woodward, 
Walter H. Blodgkt, 
Tames H. Whittle. 
William H. Inman, 



Gkorgk F. Booth, 



James E. Okr, 
William W. Johnson, 
George C. Whitney. 
R. James Tatman. 



H. W. Goddard, 
John P. Allen, 
Edgar Rki d. 



John A. Sherman, 
Pliny W. Wood, 



Ik vino Swan Broun, 
Rupus B. Doih.r, 
Paul B. Morgan. 
Alfred Thomas. 
James C. Stewart, 

Clerk of the Corporation, II. Ward Bates. Auditor. Charles A. Chasr. 

Chairmen of Committees. 

Statistics and Information. William H. Inman. 
Arbitration, Geor«;e C. Whitney. 
Legislation, Hon. Rukus B. Dodge. 
Sew Enterprises, Hakky W. Goddard. 
Municipal Affairs, Edward M. Woodward. 
Taxation and Insurance, R. James Tatman. 
Foreign Trade, Edwin P. Curtis. 
Publication, Rukus B. Fowler. 



Advisory, Rukus B. Fowler. 
Membership, Waldo Sessions. 
Ways and Means, Harry W. Goddard. 
Manufactures, Alfred Thomas. 
Meetings and Receptions, Gkorgk F. Booth. 
Mercantile Affairs, Irving Swan Brown. 
Transportation and Railroads, Paul B. Mor. 
can. 

Education, Hon. Rukus B. Dodge. 



Board of Trade Notes. 



Tlu- regular meeting of the Directors will 
be held Thursday evening. Sept. 10th. 
meetings having been suspended, as usual, 
during July and August. 

Six hundred member* is the goal now 
being striven for. A little effort from each 
member will make it possible to reach and 
pass this limit. No business man who is 
able should refuse to belong. 

Personal opinions should be laid aside, 
and by making a large and powerful or- 
ganization, matters <,f public improvement 
can lie considered by a representative body 
of citizens. 

President Blodgct and family spent the 
month oi' August at Adams Shore, Cjuiney. 
Mass. The President speaks very highly oi 
the place, it being very convenient to reach 
after business hours, 

Secretary Sqiiior and family, with a party 
of friends, enjoyed their vacation at Bailey's 
Island, Me. The secretary visited the 



Portland Board of Trade rooms while pass- 
ing through that city. 

Chas. V. Adams, president of the State 
Board of Trade, called at the Worcester 
Board of Trade rooms Aug igth. He was 
on his way to view the yacht races as the 
guest of Sir Thomas l.ipioii, on his steam 
yacht Erin. 

There was a conference between New 
York Central Railroad officials and the 
Board of Trade at the rooms Saturday. 
Aug 15th, Second Vice-president Edgar S. 
Van F.tten, Sin t. of Motive Power Purvis, 
Thomas 15. Purvis. Jr., Charles Firth, 
local agent, represented the road. Presi- 
dent Blodget and other members of the 
Board of Trade, chairmen of committees, 
were present, as also were the Mayor, and 
.Mr. Hastings, secretary of the Metal 
Trades Association. It is expected that 
the New York Central will increase their 
rej air- work in Worcester. 
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The Royal Worcester Polish Company 
have begun the manufacture of stove 
polish at 2M Chandler Street, and the indi- 
cations point to success from the very start. 

This is a new line of industry for Worces- 
ter, and while the pay roll may not be large, 
as a few people can prepare and market a 
very large quantity, every industry which 
brings money to the city is of benefit to 
Worcester. 

Clarence E. Chamberlain is the president 
of the new company; Rimer A. hadd, treas- 
urer; L. W. Carl, formerly with the Satin 
Glass Stove Polish Co.. has been employed 
as superintendent of agencies. 

Columbus, Ohio, continues, through her 
Board of Trade Journal, to boom the capi- 
t;,l of the Buckeye State. It is closely con- 



fined to the material advancement of the 
city, and gives the reader a good notion of 
the vigor and push characteristic of the 
people who live south of Lake Erie. 

Rach member who has made a change of 
address or business connection during the 
past two or three years should notify the 
Secretary. A classified business list of the 
members has not been printed since tQOO, 
consequently the Secretary finds many 
changes. 

Any person intending to join the Board of 
Trade in the fall should anticipate such ac- 
tion by filing applications now, and have his 
name enrolled in this book which reaches all 
of the prominent business organizations 
throughout the United States. 



New Department 



Custom - 
made . . . 




CLOTHING 

at Moderate Prices. Made in Worcester. 
The equal of any in the country for STYLE, 
FINISH, FIT and QUALITY. 

WE IIAVK TIIK STHONGKST LINE OK 

Stiff and Soft Hats 

and Men's Furnishings 

F. J. CHARBONNEAU CO. 

8 FRONT STREET 



CAN YOU MAKE A SPEECH r 



Speeches grave and gay. Topical Songs, Lectures. Kssays. etc.. 
written to order. Translations in twenty different languages. 
Strictly confidential. Write for terms to 

Boston Literary and Translation Bureau 

S Daiton St." 1 >| Hark May BOSTON. 
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NATIONAL BANKS. 

fSIITIZENS' NATIONAL BANK, 342 Main Street. I ncorporated as a State Bank in 1836: ax a 
IS National Bank in 1865. Capital $150,000: surplus $84,000. Dividends April 1 and October t ; 
rate past year, 0 per cent President, Henry S. Pratt: Cashier, George A. Smith; Directors. 
Henry S. Pratt, George B. Buckingham. Samuel E. Winslow, John C Maclnnes, William H. 
Crawford, Burtou H. Wright, Herbert Parker. 

railRST NATIONAL BANK, 474 Main Street. Incorporated in 1863. Capital $300,000; sur- 
Uil plus and undivided profits $200,000. Dividends May 1 and November 1; rate past year 10 
percent. President, William D. Luey; Cashier, Gilbert K. Rand; Directors, Arthur P. Rugg, 
Ransom C. Taylor, William H. Sawyer, William D. Luey, Orlando W. Norcross, William H. Io- 
nian, J. Russel Marble. Frederick K. Reed, Charles II. Morgan. 

RCESTER NATIONAL BANK, 9 Foster Street. Incorporated as a State Bank in 1804; as 
a National Bank in 18(14. Capital $250,010; surplus and undivided profits $240,000. Dividends 
April and October; rate past year, 8 per cent President. Stephen Salisbury; Cashier. James P. 
Hamilton; Directors, Stephen Salisbury. A. George Bullock, Charles A. Chase. Lincoln N. Kin- 
nicutt, Josiah H. Clarke, James P. Hamilton, Edward L. Davis. 

SAFE DEPOSIT AND TRUST COMPANY. 

ORCESTER SAFE DEPOSIT AND TRUST COMPANY, 448 Main Street. Incorporated 
in i869. Capital $500,000; surplus $500,000. Dividends January. April, July and October , 
rate past year, 6 per cent. President, Edward F. Bisco; Secretary and Treasurer. Samuel H. 
Clary. Charles S. Barton, Edward F. Bisco, A. George Bullock, C. L. Clatlin, John H. Cues, 
Alexander DeWitt. Thomas B. Eaton. William Kndicott. Jr.. Henry F. Harris, Rockwood Hoar, 
C. Henry Hutchins, Lincoln N. Kinnicutt, Edwin T. Marble. Philip W. Moen, Neal Rantoul, 
Stephen Salisbury, Frank Bulkeley Smith, E. D. Thayer, Jr.. Robert M. Washburn, George W. 
Wells. M. J. Whittall, G. Marston Whitin, Charles A. Williams, Samuel E. Winslow, Robert 
Winsor. 

SAVINGS BANK. 

RJEOPLE'S SAVINGS BANK, 452 Main Street. Incorporated in 1864. Deposits $8,985,436; 
ILsl guaranty fund $400,000. Interest payable February and August 15. hep- .sits go on 
interest February. May, August and Noveml>er 1 ; rate past year, 4 per cent. Presi- 
dent. Samuel R. Heywood; Treasurer, Charles M. Bent; Investment Committee, Samuel R. 
Heywood, Edwin T. Marble, Alexander DeWitt, Wm. W. Johnson. Henry F. Harris 






Rill s famous Dryers 



For Balcony . Lawn' 
or Roof. 



492 Main Street. 

Practical. Progressive. Leading. Full Business 
and Shorthand Courses. Students begin at 
any time. ( >ur aim is to furnish only the best 



As an Investment . . . 

A course of training at Becker's will enable 
any young person to get many hundred per 
cent, returns if he wishes to sell his ser- 
vices, and many thousand per cent if his 
knowledge is used to guard his own or his 
parents' business. 

Call or send for circulars ... 



K. C. A. BKCKKR, - Principal. 




Manuf acturnl only bv 

llll.l. 1WYI R CO.. WuricsteL Mass. I . S. A 



State Mutual Life 
Assurance 
Company, 



Worcester, Mass. 



Incorporated 1844, 




Assets, . 


. $21,678,560.35 


Liabilities, 


. 19,281,299.00 


Surplus, . 


. $2,397,261.35 




A. G. Bullock, President. H. M. Witter, Secretary. 




Graton & Knight Manufacturing Co. 

TANNERS AND MAKERS OF 

OAK LEATHER BELTING 

WOKCEST15R, MASS. 

Send for Descriptive Circulars. Capital, $(,000,000. 

Established 1851. 



C. W. CLAFLIN & CO. 
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New Sleeping Car Line 

======= ESTABLISHED = 

SUNDAY, JUNE. 14th, 1903 

Between Worcester 
and New York City 

Via Boston 6 Albany K.R. over the " Springfield Line." 

Sleeper is placed in the Depot at 10.30 p.m., and may be occupied at that 
time; leaves 12.44 midnight; due New York City 6.45 a.m. ; sleeper will remain 
in Grand Central Station until 7.00 o'clock. 

RETURNING Sleeper is placed in Grand Central Station 10.00 p.m., and 
may be occupied at that time; leaves at 11.03 p.m. Will be sidetracked at 
Worcester so that passengers may remain in car until 7 a.m. if desired. 

For reservations call on W. U. Bixby. Ticket Agent. Union Station. S. S. Van 
Etten. City Ticket and Passenger Agent, 385 Main Street, Worcester. A. S. HAN- 
SON, General Passenger Agent, Boston. a a 0 a & 
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This magazine is published by the Worcester Bn^rrdLJ^jfafle N J read- 
ing pages are devoted solely to municipal development, good citizenship and 
the business welfare of Worcester. Space in these pages is not for sale. 



Shrewsbury's New Public Library. 




XE of the distinguishing 
features of New England, 
and particularly of Massa- 
chusetts, is the number and 
excellence of her public li- 
braries. Her loyal and lov- 
ing sons and daughters 
have learned that in no 
way can their names be pre- 
served so well as by affixing 
them to a building devoted 
to library purposes. Above 
one hundred and thirty municipalities 
in the Commonwealth have been thus 
remembered, some of them in a most 
magnificent manner. Among those of 
the superior order must hereafter be 
classed Worcester's nearest neighbor 
to the eastward, viz., Shrewsbury, on 
whose hilltop centre now stands one of 
the most complete and well-equipped 
edifices for library use that even Mas- 
sachusetts possesses. 

The story of how and whence the 
edifice came is told in the admirable 
address of Major Win. T. Hat low, 
which appears in these pages complete. 
The exercises incident to the dedica- 
tion in brief were as follows: The Ded- 
ication Committee had three sub-divi- 
sions, comprising that of building, hav- 
ing the names of Messrs. Cha's. O. 
Green, Ceo. K. Cates and Edward L. 
Knowlton ; the Hoard of Selectmen, in- 
cluding Clarence B. Cook. Edward L. 
Knowlton and Jas. M. Winchester: the 
Public Library Trustees, viz.. Daniel 
\Y. Hemis. C. Myron Boutell. Henry 



L. Goddard, Herbert A. Maynard, 
Ceo. L. Davis. Henry Harlow, Ase- 
nath E. Eaton, Harry A. Harlow and 
Oliver H. Wyman. These people again 
divided their duties in so effective a 
manner that the whole affair passed 
off in the smoothest manner possible. 
From the beginning to the end there 
was no slip in the programme. 

The beautiful Town Hall was well 
filled, not alone by Shrewsbury people, 
but by those who had come many a 
mile to rejoice with their old friends, 
when, at 2 o'clock p. m., the exercises 
began under the direction of Chair- 
man Daniel W. Hemis. The pro- 
gramme itself was especially signifi- 
cant and worthy of preservation, con- 
sisting of a folder having all the ap- 
pearance of a small book, so deftly had 
the printer done his work. Then, too, 
there was a half-tone picture of the 
library building upon the cover. The 
Rev. Arthur H. Sedgwick of the Con- 
gregational Church offered prayer, 
and was followed by the Schumann 
Quartette of Worcester, made up of 
Messrs. Barber. Robinson. Little and 
Knowles. who interspersed the exer- 
cises with their always delightful airs. 
Next came the historical address, to be 
found later in this magazine. 

The people accounted themselves 
fortunate in having present United 
States Senator George F. Hoar, who 
was the speaker after Major Harlow. 
The Senator never speaks other than 
in an entertaining manner, and to talk 
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at the dedication of such a structure 
was just in his line. It was au interest- 
ing statement that, fifty-three years be- 
fore, he made his first speech in these 
parts in the Methodist Church vestry 
opposite, and when he had concluded, 
the chairman, Thomas Ward, said the 
people would have been glad to hear 
him longer, a situation characteristic 
of the Senator's listeners in all the in- 
tervening years. His remarks were rc- 
pletewith references to the grand, good 
men whom the town had produced, 
and the reputation for thrift and pros- 
perity that the township had ever 
maintained. 

It is not every day that Worcester 
representatives in both branches of 
Congress can be secured for the same 
platform, but that upon which they 
stood on this occasion was not politi- 
cal, so when the Hon. John R. Thayer 
read his well-prepared address, there 
was nothing in it that the most ultra 
of political opponents could not agree 
with perfectly. His words were of a 
general nature in their application to 
such facilities as the tow r n was about 
to secure in an advanced degree 

The Rev. Frank T. I'omeroy. who 
read a poem, was introduced as a 
Shrewsbury man. who. in the ranks of 
the Methodist ministry, had wandered 
somewhat from his native township, 
but who continued to hold a praise- 
worthy loyalty to his birthplace. Mr. 
Pomcroy's home is now in Medford. 
and thence he came with his wife .to 
have a part in these the most promi- 
nent exercises that Shrewsbury has 
had in more than a generation. His 
words and rhythm were excellent, and 
invoked the closest attention of the 
audience. There followed the reading 
of the report of the Building Commit- 
tee by Charles O. Green, the presenta- 
tion of the keys to the Library trus- 
tees, and their acceptance by the 
chairman. Mr. Daniel W. l'.einis. 

Then came a most delightful feature 
of the day. viz., a repairing to the 
building itself, which stands just east 
of the Town H ill. In addition to the 
hooks regularly found in a library, 
there was a large collection of local 
curios, forming a superior historical 
collection, which, it is hoped, may 



eventuate in a permanent exhibition. 
The two stories of the edifice are well 
apportioned. On the first floor are 
found reading-rooms at the left and 
right, while the space for receiving and 
returning books is directly in front as 
one enters. P>ack of this is the stack- 
room, having space for growth for 
many a year to come. Xo more inter- 
esting item in the library itself is found 
than the collection of ancient volumes, 
once the substance of the Social Li- 




JUBAL HOWE. 
FROM a I'hoto Loaned »v Hih Nephew, the Rev 
Ciias. K. Simmons ok Woimkhtek. 

brary, which, with similar collections 
in other towns, formed the forerunner 
of the magnificent library system 
throughout the Commonwealth to-day. 
t >n the second floor there are rooms 
for storage and filing, the trustees' 
room, besides a large. well-ap- 
pointed room for public meet- 
ings, especially those in connec- 
tion with the Historical Society, in 
these later days so generally found in 
Massachusetts towns. 

At 5.30 p.m. the doors of the lower 
Town Hall were thrown open to a 
bountiful repast, served by Rebboli of 
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\\ orcester, and those who wished to 
partake exceeded the number of plates 
laid. Following the feast, over which 
grace had been said by the Rev. Geo. 
( >. Crosby of the Methodist Church, 
came the post-prandial remarks made 
by local and other speakers. Romeo 
E. Allen, twice a member of the Gen- 
eral Court from Shrewsbury, acted as 
toastmaster and discharged the duties 
of his position in a way meriting gen- 
eral approval. His first speaker was 
the Rev. inman L. Willcox, now of 
Worcester, but a former pastor of the 
local Congregational Church. Mr. 
Willcox dwelt on the value of environ- 
ment, and made an effectual applica- 
tion as he described the prospective re- 
sults of the increased library advan- 
tages. Alfred S. Roe of Worcester 
spoke of the almost universal dispers- 
ing of books throughout the Common- 
wealth, and emphasized the desirable- 
ness of having some volumes in the 
possession of the individual. Then 
came Librarian S. S. Green, also of 

Historical Address at the Del 

Libr 

By Major Wm. T. H 

Mr. President and Ladies and Gentle- 
men : 

"It is a pleasure to me to come here 
to-day and participate with you in the 
dedication of your beautiful library 
building. As a native of Shrewsbury 
1 share with you in the natural pride 
that you feel in possession of it. It is 
no ordinary gratification just to look 
at it and admire it within and without. 
And 1 share with you, too, in gratitude 
to the generous donor, who, after pro- 
viding for those who were dependent 
upon him, gave the residue of his es- 
tate to provide a public library for his 
native town. It is now I to years since 
he was born here, and more than 
ninety years since this was his place of 
residence. And it is now near thirty 
years since his death. His contempo- 
raries here whom he knew and who 
knew bin) have, like him, passed 
away. His princely gift was not for 
them, but for generations now living 
and to come. When he wrote his last 
testament and made the town of 



W orcester, who gave an entertaining 
talk on his recent trip to England and 
his visit to the older Shrewsbury there. 
The Rev. Charles E. Simmons of Wor- 
cester, a nephew of Jubal Howe, gave 
some interesting recollections of the 
generous donor, and exhibited a photo- 
graph of Air. Howe taken many years 
ago and which, engraved, is shown in 
this article. So tar as known, Mr. 
Simmons was the only near relative 
present. Then came Dr. Henry M. 
Stearns of Maiden, a former resident, 
and the Rev. Levi J. Achim of the 
Catholic Church, both of whom dwelt 
upon the interest they had in the town 
and its many advantages. 

Thence an adjournment was had to 
the larger hall above, where the re- 
mainder of the evening was given to 
a most delightful concert, under the 
direction of Harlow's Orchestra of 
Worcester, Thus ended a day memo- 
rable in the annals of the town and 
exceedingly creditable to every one 
concerned. 

)Icatiox of the Howe Memorial 

ARY. 

ARI.OW OK VVOKCKSIKK. 

Shrewsbury his residuary legatee, 
doubtless he foresaw that when the 
town should come into possession and 
enjoyment of his legacy, it was not his 
contemporaries, but their descendants, 
who were to be his real beneficiaries. 
I am proud of your invitation to ad- 
dress you on this occasion, but 1 am 
not unmindful of the implied obliga- 
tion of its acceptance, to say some- 
thing worthy of the occasion. 

"It would certainly be appropriate to 
the dedication of the Howe Memorial 
Library to begin with some account of 
the life and career of Jubal Howe, if J 
were able to do so. I propose very 
briefly to sketch his family descent, 
which on his father's side has long 
been quite familiar to me, and to add a 
resume of such facts about his earlier 
years and apprenticeship here and his 
career after he went away from 
Shrewsbury as 1 have been able to 
gather. 

"He was a great-grandson of Daniel 
Howe, who came from Marlboro in 
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1717 to Shrewsbury and settled on a 
lot or parcel of land which included 
the old town farm and the Flint place, 
which adjoins it. His title thereto 
came to him from his mother, Mary 
Haines, who was daughter of Deacon 
John Haines of Sudbury, one of the 
proprietors of the great Haines farm, 
so called, which covered a good part 
of the town of Shrewsbury. Daniel 
Howe was the only child of Mary 
Haines, by her first husband, Josiah 
Howe, who was son of John and Mary 
Howe, who came from England to 
Xew England in 1640 and settled in 
Marlboro. He (the Daniel aforesaid) 
built him a house on his lot, on the 
north side of the Worcester road, and 
followed the double calling of farming 
and tavern-keeping. He was the first 
Town Treasurer of Shrewsbury, and 
served the town in that office and as 
Selectman for many years. He died in 
his eighty-eighth year (1768), leaving 
five sons alid two daughters, who 
lived in the heroic age of Shrewsbury. 
His sons and sons-in-law served the 
British Crown in the French wars in 
Canada, and later served the cause of 
American independence against the 
British Crown in the Revolutionary 
War. Jubal's descent from Daniel 
was through his son Gideon, who was 
one of the Shrewsbury minute men 
who rallied to Lexington on the 19th 
of April, '75, and who succeeded to the 
homestead and had a son named Dan- 
iel after his grandfather. This second 
Daniel was jubal's father. Doubtless 
both Jubal's father and grandfather 
were born on the homestead. But 
where Jubal himself was born it is dif- 
ficult to determine with certainty. His 
father (second Daniel) died at the age 
of thirty-six, leaving a widow and 
eight children, of whom the oldest was 
only sixteen years and the youngest 
less than four mouths, and no estate, 
real or personal. 

"A house on Main Street once 
owned by Mr. Jonathan Reed, now by 
Mr. C harles Warren, is mentioned as 
the place where Daniel Howe and his 
family lived at the time of his death. 
Jan. 10, 1806. Even if this statement 
be correct— of which I do not feel pos- 
itive— it does not follow that Jubal. 



whose birth took place over twelve 
years before his father's death, was 
born in that house. His father did not 
own it, nor does it appear that he ever 
owned any real property. The land 
where the house stands was then 
owned by Col. Xymphas Pratt, who 
most likely built the house. Now that 
public attention is called to the ques- 
tion where Jubal Howe was born, 1 
hope further light may be thrown upon 
it. 

"Jubal's mother was Hannah Hall, 
daughter of Joseph Hall of Rutland, 
Mass., where her birth is recorded un- 
der date Aug. 17, 1767. Reed, histo- 
rian of Rutland, says the Hall family 
moved away from that town, but does 
not say when or where they went. 
Ward, in his Family Registry of 
Shrewsbury, says that Daniel Howe 
married Hannah Hall from Xewfane, 
Vt. : but no record of the marriage 
can be found at either Rutland or 
Xewfane; nor does there seem to be 
any clue to follow Jubal's descent on 
his mother's side beyond her father. 

"After the death of Jubal's father his 
family naturally and inevitably needed 
and had to receive aid from the town 
of Shrewsbury. The town farm was not 
bought nor an almshouse established 
for relief of the destitute till more 
than twenty years after Daniel Howe's 
death, and 1 am unable to say in what 
manner the town's assistance was dis- 
pensed to his family. The three older 
sons, including Jubal, who was the 
third, were, as soon as places could be 
found for them, apprenticed to learn 
trades, Jubal that of watchmaker. It 
has been reported that he said the 
town of Shrewsburv would never 1< sc- 
an y thing by aid rendered to his 
father's family. My authority for this 
statement is my uncle, the late Amasa 
Howe, who was his kinsman and of 
the same age. barring about a month's 
difference, and very intimate with him 
in their younger days. It would ap- 
pear that Jubal himself could not have 
been long dependent upon nor much 
indebted to the town, and it is to be 
presumed that he referred chiefly to 
the aid rendered to his mother ami his 
younger brothers and sisters. 

"Jubal was apprenticed to Luther 
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Goddard, who then lived and carried 
on the business of watchmaking in 
Shrewsbury, and was commonly called 
Elder Goddard, from his office in the 
Baptist C hurch here. Before the ap- 
prenticeship was over, Elder Goddard 
moved to Worcester and carried on 
there his business of watchmaking 
with thrift and profit for many years 
He was a man of uncommon ability 
and energy, and of great skill and high 



fine work of a gold and silversmith 
and jeweler, 

"Only a few persons now living re- 
member Jubal Howe, or ever knew 
him personally. 1 am not quite sure 
whether I ever saw him or not. Thirty 
odd years ago or more I attended the 
great Howe gathering at Harmony 
Grove in I'ramingham, where my 
father and uncle were both present. I 
remember their pleasure in meeting 




majok wm. T. BARLOW 



repute in his calling, in his day 
watches were made by hand, both 
movement and case, and Goddarl's 
watches were made to go and to keep 
time and to last till the end of time. 
Numbers of them are said to be still 
ticking, and Elder Goddard taught his 
apprentice, who was not a dull scholar 
in acquiring his master's art, how to 
make Goddard's watches. In due time 
Jubal acquired the art of his master 
and became a workman of rare skill in 
watchmaking, and an artist in all the 



there an old friend of their younger 
days of the Howe name, who had left 
Shrewsbury years before to go and 
seek his fortune, and was reputed to 
have found it. 1 am fain to think it 
was Jubal Howe. 1 remember two of 
his brothers very well — Levi, who was 
a blacksmith and kept a shop on the 
old Worcester road half way, more or 
less, from here to Worcester line, ami 
his brother Lyman, who was a carpen- 
ter, ami sixty years ago was actively 
engaged in building ami doing other 
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carpenter work. He lived in the house 
where Air. George G. Dowe now lives, 
which, by the way, is the old Baptist 
meeting-house. After Elder Goddard 
moved to Worcester the Baptist move- 
ment here fell into a decline, and the 
meeting-house, which his church had 
built, was sold and turned into a 
dwelling-house. Passing by it to-day, 
J noted on its sacred walls the sign of 
a public house — Dinner. 25 cents.' 

"As to Jubal Howes subsequent 
career after he completed his appren- 
ticeship, the main facts have been 
topics of common talk in this town 
for four or five years past. That he 
spent a few years in the watch and 
jewelry business in Savannah, Ga., 
after which that he entered the em- 
ployment of the leading house of deal- 
ers in watches and jewelry in Boston 
later, and still doing business under the 
firm name of Shreve, Crump & Lowe, 
and remained with them during the 
rest of his life at a highly remunera- 
tive salary ; that he married his wife 
from Shrewsbury, Ann Sumner, 
grand-daughter of l)r. Joseph Sumner, 
and daughter of his son, Joseph; that 
he lived in the town (now city) of 
Newton, and was connected with the 
Eliot Church there; that he had two 
children, a son and a daughter, who, as 
well as himself and wife, arc now both 
deceased and have left no issue ; that 
the last resting-place of himself, wife 
and both children is in the old ceme- 
tery in this town ; that he gave most 
of his estate by will in trust to be held 
for the benefit of his children, chielly 
for his daughter, who was blind ami 
an invalid during her life, the residue 
to go to the town of Shrewsbury to 
found a public library. — are now mat- 
ters of common knowledge in this 
community, to which 1 am unable to 
add any detail. He was born in 
Shrewsbury IVc. 27. 1703. and died in 
Xcwton Feb. 2. 1874. 

"Public libraries, like our public 
schools, are part of our Xcw England 
system of education. Our attention is 
often called to the fact that our fore- 
fathers, among the very first things 
that they did on arriving on these 
shores, was to establish public schools. 
It is also a fact, though not so often 



mentioned, that the need of books was 
at a very early age felt, considered and, 
in such moderate manner as could be 
afforded, provided for, to promote the 
same end as schools — that is, to edu- 
cate the people and qualify them the 
better to perform their part in life both 
as regards their own private affairs 
and their duties to the Common- 
wealth. In a monarchy it is of the 
first importance that the Crown Prince 
should be educated because he is to 
govern the country. In a republic 
where everybody is to have a hand in 
the government, every child must be 
educated like a prince and for like rea- 
son. But among the first comers to 
Plymouth Rock ami .Massachusetts 
Bay there were no multi-millionaires 
seeking to save themselves from the 
disgrace of dying rich by donations to 
found public libraries and so promote 
public education. The first libraries 
established in Massachusetts apart 
from private ones were called social 
libraries. Individuals associated them- 
selves together and imposed, by vote, 
a voluntary tax on themselves to raise 
money for purchase of books. In the 
town of Boston, where the idea seems 
to have originated, I have heard that 
there were social libraries before the 
Revolutionary War. In 1800 they had 
come into common use and were to be 
found in all the larger and in some of 
the smaller towns. In 1793 the Gen- 
eral Court passed an act providing a 
method for their organization, and in 
1806 another providing a cheap and 
easy way for their perpetuity, by peti- 
tion to a justice of peace, who was 
authorized to call a meeting by public 
notice duly posted, and to issue to the 
petitioners a formal instrument of in- 
corporation which was called a char- 
ter. 

"It may be news to some persons 
present that more than 100 years ago 
there was a corporation with the name 
of the "Incorporated Proprietors of the 
Social Library in the Town of Shrews- 
bury.' and that a record of its organ- 
ization with its regulations, the names 
of its members and officers, detailed 
and itemized accounts of its assess- 
ments and disbursements for purchase 
of books and all its proceedings is still 
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in existence. It is all true, however, and 
it is true also that its library is still in 
existence. Dr. Sumner presided at its 
first meeting and was an active mem- 
ber as long as he lived, serving on its 
committees. Meetings were regularly 
held, officers elected, assessments laid, 
accounts audited, new books bought 
and read for many years, down to 
within the memory of men still living. 
It is one of the supposed advantages 
of corporations over an unincorporated 
body of individuals that though thev 
have no soul they are not mortal like 
individual men. but will continue to 
exist in perpetuity. The members of 
the Incorporated Proprietors of the 
Social Library have all passed away, 
and of their perpetuity nothing re- 
mains but a legal fiction. Possibly an 
ingenious lawyer might contrive some 
way to resurrect the old corporation if 
it were worth while. Its library be- 
came and was a derelict until the 
librarian of the public library kindly 
took it into her possession. 

"There are some debts which no one 
can ever pay. such as we owe our par- 
ents and preceding generations: and 
the immense difference between the 
condition of man as he exists to-day in 
this civilized and Christian community 
and that of his primitive ancestor 
when he made his first apearance in 
the world, a mere dumb beast, not 
only without books or libraries, but 
without language, without natural 
clothing or unerring instincts like 
other beasts and every way exeep' 
mentally inferiorly equipped to other 
beasts in the struggle for life — all this 
immeasurably great difference has 
come to men of this generation by in- 
heritance from ancestors. We arc 
heirs of all ages. Who can ever meas- 
ure or comprehend, much less pav. this 
debt ? 

"It is mention of the social library 
that has drawn me into this train of 
thought. I don't know as any other 
person present feels any direct obliga- 
tion to the social library, but 1 am 
glad to acknowledge mine. It is with- 
in my easv recollection when there 
were a good number of its members 
still living, among whom were both 
mv grandfathers, one of whom was its 



librarian and kept the library at his 
house, and allowed me to have free ac- 
cess to it. 1, then a boy of sixteen 
years old, and afterwards for three or 
four years, used to go to the old room 
where it was kept and read and exam- 
ined the books just as long and as 
much as I pleased, and grandfather let 
me take out and carry home with me 
just as many of them and keep them 
just as long as 1 pleased. In my time 
I don't think there was any other read- 
er of the old books. 

"Before 1 go any further in this 
rather personal narrative I beg to ex- 
plain why I have introduced it here, 
which I should not have done any- 
where else. You have a very good 
little library already, so I am in- 
formed, some 4000 or 5000 volumes, 
more or less, and you are going to 
have a larger and better one. It will 
grow ; you have ample means. Be- 
sides the legacy which you have re- 
ceived and of which you will have left 
a good share after completing and fur- 
nishing the library building, you will, 
no doubt, continue to receive from the 
county treasury the same annuity as 
heretofore. This library will be main- 
ly for the benefit of the young — not 
that older persons will not read it. but 
persons in middle life and later whose 
habits, tastes, opinions and station in 
life are all fixed, although they will 
read and be occupied, entertained and 
benefitted by reading, will not be in- 
fluenced ami deeply affected in forma- 
tion of opinions and general develop- 
ment, intellectually and morally, as the 
young will. And I am, if you please, 
going to try and illustrate from an ex- 
perience which I had with a few books 
which fell in my way some fifty or 
sixty years ago, how the plastic mind 
of vouth is affected bv books: how the 
whole course of my life grew of youth- 
ful reading. Now let me go on with 
mv storv. or object lesson, especially 
designed for old friends and townsmen 
and their children. Out of several 
subjects, in all of which I was led to 
form in early life lifelong opinions by 
reading books found in the old social 
library. T will select two. 

"In mv youth the anti-slavery move- 
ment which I have lived to see grow 
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and develop into a resistless force and 
finally culminate in the overthrow of 
slavery in the United States, had not 
the support of popular majorities. 
There were in the social library a few 
books, mere fragments of the works of 
the great founders of the republic — 
some of them slaveholders themselves 
— whose opinions 1 read with surprise. 
It seemed to be the general opinion of 
the people of the United States, both 
North and South, at the time of the 
Revolutionary W ar that slavery was 
an evil and ought to be got rid of. For 
want of time 1 will mention but one of 
the books referred to — 'Jefferson's 
N'otes on Virginia.' published in 1782, 
wherein the author denounced both 
the impolicy and the inequality of sla- 
very in language equal in severity to 
any ever used by William Lloyd Gar- 
rison or John (Juincy Adams, who 
were the most pronounced anti-sla- 
very men when I was young. On the 
first reading of Jefferson's statements 
of fact and arguments, my mind was 
made up for life on slavery. 

"This was a case where, as in most 
others, I was guided by my reading to 
adopt the author's views. Hut with re- 
spect to one single subject I had a 
very different experience. There were 
in the social library several theologi- 
cal works, among them a translation 
of Calvin's 'Institutio Religionis.' It 
had the appearance of a new book thnt 
had never been read at the time re- 
ferred to, and T was the more inter- 
ested to look into it on account of the 
newness of its look, Hefore starting 
in to read the book, in course I dipped 
into it here and there enough to get 
the drift of it. It was the Calvinistic 
system built up on its major premise — 

" 'In Adam's l'ail we sinned all.' 

"I began with believing, or suppos- 
ing that I believed, in the dogmas 
taught by the learned author. In fact, 
to begin with, I knew nothing about 
them. Hoy as I was. I soon found my- 
self in deep water, pondering day and 
night over such topics as 'election' and 
its relation to the freedom of the hu- 
man will and all the 'five points.' The 
merits of the system were not speedily 
settled in my mind. I turned it over 



in my thoughts for years before I 
reached a conclusion upon it. I tried 
in vain to banish it. it haunted me 
continually. All the same it was an 
excellent mental training and disci- 
pline for me. Hut I will not further 
dwell upon my mental struggles with 
the Calvinistic dogmas. 1 have already 
indicated the adverse conclusion which 
I finally reached. Hut this was the 
only instance where I did not cheer- 
fully and trustingly follow the teach- 
ings of the social library authors. 

"1 can not forbear adding that years 
afterwards I learned that my boyhood 
conclusion about Calvinism, though I 
did not know it at the time, was very 
much in accord with that of the great 
Dr. Joseph Sumner and that of his 
learned and able colleague and suc- 
cessor. Rev. George Allen. Dr. Sum- 
ner died before I was born and Mr. Al- 
len left Shrewsbury before I was old 
enough to know much about him or 
his opinions. Long afterwards I had 
the pleasure of renewing Mr. Allen's 
acquaintance — during the latter years 
of his protracted life in Worcester — 
and of hearing from his own lips his 
ripe and well-considered opinions upon 
many subjects historical, political, re- 
ligious and doctrinal. 

"Passing over for want of time such 
books found in the old library as Rol- 
lins' Ancient History, Hume's England 
and other historical works which, 
being read in my younger days, took 
up an abiding place in memorv and 
have been of great use to me all my 
life. I will mention another book 
which was the cause of my studving 
Latin, the Spectator, in eight volumes, 
which I read through, and much of it 
more than once. It was a series of 
papers or essays upon a variety of sub- 
jects, chiefly literary, published like a 
newspaper, though it was not a news- 
paper. It was founded by Richard 
Steele, who wrote some of the papers, 
but most of them were written by his 
friends, of whom Joseph Addison 
wrote the most and best — so that the 
whole work has often been called Ad- 
dison Spectator. This book had more 
influence in forming in me a taste for 
literature and in determining my 
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course in life than any other book I 
ever read. 

"Every paper bore at its head a quo- 
tation from some Greek or Latin clas- 
sic — just a line or two, rarely more, 
often only a word or two. These quo- 
tations were to me a most aggravating 
mystery. I wanted to find out their 
meaning. Curiosity suggested the 
study of Latin. I had no other object 
in view, such as preparation for col- 
lege 01 study of a profession. In no 
long time I became master of Latin 
enough to dig out the meaning of the 
Latin quotations in the Spectator. But 
then there remained the Greek quota- 
tions, even more aggravating and 
mysterious than the Latin ones, which 
were printed in familiar Roman let- 
ters, while the Greek characters had 
such an occult and cabalistic look. 

"Now there was another small li- 
brary in Shrewsbury to which I had 
access — a public library this was, and 
it belonged to school district No. 6, 
where I lived and commenced my edu- 
cation, though at the time referred to 
I had already graduated from that seat 
of learning. Hut I had the privilege of 
a post-graduate— access to the library 
of my Alma Mater. In 1842 the Gen- 
eral Court passed an act providing 
that the sum of $15 should be paid by 
the State Treasurer for the purpose of 
founding a library to any school dis- 
trict that should itself contribute $15 
more for the same purpose. School 
district No. 6 had contributed $15 and 
received the State's donation of $15, 
wherewith it bought the little library 
to which I have referred and had ac- 
cess. I read most of the books of this 
library. Sparks' biographies I particu- 
larly remember, but to illustrate my 
purpose in calling attention to my 
youthful experience with books, I beg 
your attention to a book in this li- 
brarv ; I mean Pope's translation of 
Homer. 

"As soon as I got the first volume in 
my hand it became a book of all ab- 
sorbing interest to me. and 1 read and 
re-read the stories of Achilles' wrath 
and of Ulysses' wanderings and ex- 
ploits till I could repeat pages and 
pages of Pope's Homer by heart. And 
T became possessed of "an insatiate 



desire, which soon became the passion 
of my life, to read Homer in his own 
tongue. 1 went to a Worcester book- 
store and invested $6.50 in an Iliad 
(Greek) and a Uonagon's Lexicon, 
which I now think was the best invest- 
ment I ever made in my life. It was 
in the winter of 1846-7, when I was 
eighteen years old. I had previously, 
in the fall of that year, had a term in 
Greek grammar with good Master 
Gardner Rice, who kept a private high 
school in Shrewsbury, and who was 
an enthusiastic and inspiring teacher. 

"1 beg my hearers to constantly bear 
in mind my purpose in introducing my 
personal experience here — to illustrate 
the influence of books, to guide and in- 
spire the minds of the young. I will 
not dwell on the difficulties and dis- 
couragements that I encountered in 
trying to read Homer without a 
teacher. In the winter of '46-7 and the 
spring following. I read the Iliad 
through and immediately reviewed 
and read it all over again. During the 
following summer I read the Odyssey 
without much difficulty and very rap- 
idly, working during the day like other 
farmers' boys and reading Homer 
evenings and rainy days, and for the 
time being so absorbed did I become 
in Homer that I felt in full sympathy 
with the extravaganza of the' rhymer 
who said : — 

"Read Homer once and you can read no 
more. 

All other books seem mean and poor . 
Read on and still persist to read. 
Homer is all the book you need." 

"This was fifty-six years ago. Times 
and men change. I have read many 
other books since. 

"Within my recollection a vast mass 
of books have been produced by Amer- 
ican writers, many of them of no sub- 
stantial merit and destined only to an 
ephemeral existence. But a portion of 
the literary product of this period is 
meritorious and has lasting value. Of 
this latter clas> Massachusetts has 
contributed the major share. In what 
other state or states can you find such 
an array of able writers — in history, as 
Bancroft. Hildreth. Prescott, Park- 
man. Palfrey. Winsor Adams and 
Fiske: or in poetry, essay-writing. 
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criticism and belles-lettres, as Emer- 
son, Holmes, Lowell, Longfellow, 
Hawthorne and VVhittier? If you have 
not got all the works of these writers 
on your shelves, don't let any grass 
grow under your feet till you run and 
get them. The works of the authors 
named are only samples of the literary 
products of Massachusetts worthy of 
your purchase. At all events you must 
get the great speeches of Daniel Web- 
ster, another Massachusetts product, 
than which viewed merely as litera- 
ture nothing can be better. Get, also, 
all other American books of real merit, 
no matter in what part of the country 
the author may be found. Nor should 
you omit to have the standard English 
authors, historians, poets, essayists, 
critics, novelists, and especially supply 
your shelves with biographies of emi- 



nent men and women, commencing 
with the "Lives'of Plutarch — to stimu- 
late the ambition of the young — to 
to teach your sons and daughters 

'How to make their lives sublime.' 

Certain it is that the library for which 
you have a good foundation laid here, 
and for which you have a most attrac- 
tive home, will have a powerful in- 
fluence on the future of the youth of 
Shrewsbury. This influence may not 
to a great extent, certainly not to its 
full, immeasurable extent, become 
manifest all at once. Few of us may 
live to see great perceptible effect, but 
its ultimate effect is beyond question. 
It will grow like money on compound 
interest in a savings bank to the end 
of time. Pdessed be the memorv of 
.Tubal Howe." 



October Magazines. 



Tiik I.kadkk. The number ior October 
is No. 6 of the first volume. A portrait of 
Alex. Graham Bell, the famous telephone 
inventor, is found within and without. The 
reading matter starts with a sketch of Bell; 
President Eliot of Harvard gives an article 
on Emerson as an educator. While actually 
it is a long way from Emerson to Sitting 
Bull, the stories of these noted men are 
separated by less than a column only. 
There is a valuable statement of what the 
college certificate should stand for by 
Charles E. Dennis. Jr., of the Providence 
high school. Robert Gray, said to be the 
first to carry the American flag around the 
world, is described by Susan H. Wilson, 
and John T. Prince describes European 
schools. Brooks Adams ^ives his notion of 
the use of education in administration. Ed- 
ward B. Nithie describes education in the 
South, and other well-written articles on 
educational themes make the magazine a 
valuable accession to the desk of the read- 
ing educator. Published by the Leader 
Company, N0.4Q Westminster Street. Provi- 
dence, R. I 



National Magazine. — If it were possible 
to add to the laurels already won by this 
magazine in depicting Washington notables, 
it would appear that this had been done in 
the October number. Admiral Dewey is 
seen riding with his wife. Gov. -Gen. Win 
H. Taft appears in all his avoirdupois. Sec- 
retary of War F.lihu Root retires with dig- 
nity. General Miles drives his automobile. 
Lieutenant-Gcneral Young looks anything 
but young, and a host of other worthies 
load up to a picture of Alice Roosevelt and 
her friends. Then, there is a setting forth 
of the way Uncle Sam cleanses his Goddess 
of Freedom who surmounts the Capitol. If 
the reader wishes to get very hot under the 
collar, he will read United States Senator 
Tillman's diatribe on the negro. If read on 
the coldest day in mid-winter, the northern 
reader would need no outside sources of 
heat, unless he deems the writer a lunatic, 
which perhaps is the better way to treat his 
ravings. 1. overs of nature studies will de- 
light in "Calico and Her Kittens." No. 
41 West Fir-i Street, Boston. 
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Worcester in Literature. 



No. III. 

Kdward Everett Hale. 

[No. I in this series appeared in December, 1902, and gave a sketch of the life and work of Mrs. 
Annie Russell Marble; No. II, in February, 1903. was devoted to a similar description of 
Dr. Eva March Tappan.] 




HE literary labors of Dr. 
Hale while a resident ol 
Worcester did not gain for 
him the fame which forms 
a halo about his name in 
this the evening of his 
busy life, but they did 
serve as an excellent foun- 
dation for the broader 
career opening after his 
departure from our city. 
The widely-heralded ex- 
ercises of April, 1902, celebrating his 
reaching the age of four-score years, 
pointed significantly to the industry 
which has characterized every day of 
his long and useful living, anil though 
nearly fifty years separate the present 
from the date of his leaving Worces- 
ter, the friends of those far-away days 
have never abated a jot of their inter- 
est in his success. Indeed, the most 
of them have an abiding impression 
that his ten vears of W orcester life 
and associations had much to do with 
his ultimate attainments, and he, too, 
never fails to allude to this city in the 
tenderest manner possible. 

He found Worcester a large village : 
he left it in the early years of its city- 
hood. When he came, Levi Lincoln. 
John Davis and Emory Washburn 
were in the forefront: Alex. II. Kullock 
was on the threshold of his greatness, 
and George F. Hoar had not conic to 
the town. To wield a pen with case 
was natural to his family, and. though 
only twenty-four years old. he had al- 
ready figured in the pages of the Daily 
Ac'v 'riser of Hoston. >> long con- 
nected with the name of Hale. as well as 
in those of the North American Review 
and the Christian Examiner. Just what 
Dr. Hale's estimate of his Worcester 



residence is may be had from the sixth 
volume of his complete works, page 
255 et seq. The brief sketch comes 
after the delightful account of his own 
boyhood, and is as follows: 

These Wander jahre ended on the 29th of 
April, 1846. when I became the minister of 
the Church of the Unity in Worcester. 
Worcester had been a quiet shire town, but 
was just awakening to its position as centre 
of a great railway system. My father had 
built the railway to Worcester, and had 
directed the initial surveys of that to Al- 
bany. My friend. Frederic Greenlcaf. the 
Henry Wadsworth of "Ten Times One." 
told me that, with his own hand, he threw 
the switch which opened the way to Spring- 
field of the small four-wheeled car which 
contained all the freight which Boston had 
to send to the West on that day. I have 
always called Worcester a western town in 
the heart of New Kngland. 1 found there 
an admirable parish of people of earnestly 
religious. but utterly unecclesiastical. 
Without any feeling that \ was protesting 
against anybody else's course, I always 
suprosed myself a minister of the town as 
well as the minister of one particular par- 
ish; and while I always enjoyed parish duty 
ami parish life, I had always on hand, in 
close connection with them, a set of occu- 
pations which had to do with all the people 
of the town, I was asked to serve <«n the 
School Committee, as other clergymen were. 
I said very frankly that I had rather be on 
the Overseers of the Poor, and the nomi- 
nating committee took me at my word and 
placed me there Kverything was in a 
tangle then in Massachusetts, because the 
State had not defined its position with re- 
gard to foreign paupers. This led me to 
write and publish my "Letters on Irish 
Immigration" in 185 1-5.2. These suggested 
the present basis of our State legislation; 
and the present system of state almshouses 
is founded on those suggestions. Worces- 
ter was forming itself rapidly to be the 
well-organized city that it is. [ think I was 
able to lit.- 4 1 f some iih' in the formation of 
the Natural History Society and the Public 
I .ihrary. 

As early as 1845. when I returned from 
Washington after listening to the great 
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Texas debate, I printed , as I have said, a 
pamphlet OH emigration to Texas called 
"How to Conquer Texas Before Texas 
Conquers Us." At that time 1 would glad- 
ly have joined any colony which took the 
good advice there given. Hut my plan at- 
tracted no attention. When, however, in 
1852, Sir. Kli Thayer of Worcester, with 
the foresight of a statesman, made his great 
plans for emigration to Kansas, which 
saved Kansas as a free state, 1 was close at 
his side, and I tried to render material as- 
sistance in that effort. My father gave us 
the full use of the Daily Advertiser, which 



Dr. Hale lias been a frequent visitor, 
and few events of local prominence 
have been thought properly managed 
without the presence and voice of the 
erstwhile pastor of the Church of the 
Unity, Weddings and funerals have 
often summoned him. historical occa- 
sions especially sought him, and, being 
conspicuous in the management of the 
American Antiquarian Society, he has 
seldom missed the annual October 
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was the leading paper of New England. 
Mr. Greeley in the Tribune published our 
articles as editorials. A dozen Other lead- 
ing newspapers favored the cause of emi- 
gration in the same way. 1 went almost 
everywhere in New England, addressing 
audiences on Kansas ami the way to it. I 
was on the Executive Committee of the 
Emigrant Aid Comnany. which for years 
kept a clo*e connection with the new-born 
states The company had the satisfaction 
of seeing Kansas admitted as a free state in 
l86l. 

During the almost half century of 
his nominal absence from Worcester. 



meeting. 

People always like to know how dis- 
tinguished men looked when they 
were young, and the Worcester Maga- 
zine is fortunately able to show the 
semblance of Dr. Hale long before he 
became a D.D. It is made from a pho- 
tograph of an oil painting, done by a 
young artist of great promise bearing 
the name of Hitchcock, in 1847. or the 
year following Mr. Hale's coming to 
Worcester. His residence was for the 
most part on Park Street till he built 
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the house in which he resided during 
the remainder of his stay here. Ot 
this house he writes Sept. 30, "I built 
the house in 1852 at the highest point 
of Hammond Street. Our dear friend, 
Dr. Joseph Sargent, had given me the 
land. A iv dear friend, Air. Eliot Cab- 
ot, had drawn the plans for the house. 
1 visited it last Sunday to find that the 
pear trees I planted in 1853 are fifty 
years older than they were then. (It 
is the house. No. 17, now occupied by 
Professor Story.) Dr. Joseph Sar- 
gent had laid out what is now Ham- 
mond Street for my convenience. 1 
named it Whitney Street, surrepti- 
tiously engaged my friend, Mr. Dexter 
Rice, to paint the sign, and Whitney 
Street it was named in honor of Mrs. 
Sargent, whose miaden name was 
Whitney, Put in an unfortunate gale 
one night the sign broke down, and in 
one of his early rides the doctor found 
it. He took it into his 'chaise/ car- 
ried it to the painter and changed the 
name into Hammond Street, Ham- 
mond having been the maiden name of 
Mrs. Sargent's mother, and Hammond 
Street it lias remained from that day 
till this." Dr. Hale's Park Street 
home was with the publisher, M. D. 
Phillips, at what was then No. 23, near 
the corner of Green. The last year of 
his bachelorhood was spent in what is 
now No. 25 Main Street, in the second 
>tory, front room. Miss H. S. Stearns 
had a girls' school in the same house. 
It was" from Worcester that Mr. Halt 
set forth for his marriage in Hartford, 
and his wedding journey was taken 
with horse and chaise. Daily letters 
were sent to his pupil, our ex-Mayor, 
Henry A. Marsh. If printed, they 
would no doubt equal in interest 
Ilowells' "Wedding Journey." Mr. 
Marsh recently turned them over to 
Dr. Hale, much to the latter's delight. 

Dr. Hale also writes these interest- 
ing words: "Meanwhile. I like to say 
to young authors that whenever a 
legitimate prize was offered by any 
publisher for anything, I generally 
tried my chance. And in building my 
house and establishing my young fam- 
ily in Worcester, I occasionally had the 
encouragement which a prize gives 
one. 'The Old and the New. Pace to 



Pace,' and the 'Organization of Emi- 
gration' are successful prize papers of 
mine written in Worcester." 

The first book from Dr. Hale's pen 
after coming to Worcester, indeed his 
first book anywhere, .was "The Ro- 
sary," published in Poston, 1848, a 
i2tnoof 290 pages, a collection of stories 
and poems for a Christmas gift. Por 
some reason the work is exceedingly 
scarce, a statement that is applicable 
to all of the doctor's early books, par- 
ticularly the first editions. Of the 
Rosary" not a single copy has been 
found in Worcester, in either public or 
private library. Some time ago, when 
asked to supply the American Anti- 
quarian Society with copies of his 
early writings, the doctor replied, "I 
haven't the books myself." 

"Worcester in 1850" is the title of a 
small volume published in 1850 by 
Henry J. Howland at 192 Main Street. 
Probably it is the first attempt at mak- 
ing an illustrated Worcester, an effort 
which has had many imitators in sub- 
sequent years. There are sixty-four 
pages, aside from two very fine maps, 
the first showing the entire city with 
colored boundaries of wards, and the 
second giving the central portions of 
the city. It was published anonymous- 
ly, but the copy, possessed by the Pree 
Public Library, has inserted a very en- 
tertaining letter from the Hon. Horace 
Davis of California, which accom- 
panied the volume itself on its return 
to the place of its birth. In this, the 
ex-Governor and Congressman says 
that early in 1850 he was approached 
by Mr. Hale, who stated that I lowland 
wished to print a description of the 
young city and he proposed that he. 
Davis, write up the northern parts. 
Mr. Hale and "Jack" Draper would de- 
scribe the southern portions, and the 
other parts Mr. Davis thinks the sub- 
sequentlv famous writer also took in 
hand. Mr. Davis closes his letter with 
these words: "The little book is old 
enough to have some historic interest, 
particularly as Worcester has changed 
so much since 1850." In the library 
copy Mr. Davis has written the names 
of the several writers near several 
headings, so that we find Mr. Hale de- 
scribing "Walks. Rides and Drives." 
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"Mt. rakachoag," "Love Lane," -Pur- 
gatory," etc. Evidently ho was the 
moving spirit in the collaboration. 

"Margaret Percival in America," 
also in the same year, 1850. the young 
author put forth a story by the fore- 
going title, the same being a sequel to 
"Margaret Percival," a "religious 
novel" by Elizabeth M. Sewell and 
edited by the Rev. W in. Sewell (B.A.). 
The copy of this work in the Eree Pub- 
lic Library is of the third edition, 
whose preface bears date Eeb. 12, 1852. 
In this the writer quaintly says. "I am 



months. It is a small limo of 230 
pages, published for the use of older 
classes in Sunday schools. The copy 
in Worcester's Public Library is of the 
sixth edition, 1872. Of this book Dr. 
Hale writes, "I suppose it is not much 
used in Sunday schools now, and I am 
always thinking of enlarging it and 
making a new edition of it. but I do 
not get around to that." The author 
will be pleased to know that the Wor- 
cester copy shows evidence of long- 
continued reading or handling. 

"Letters on Irish Emigration." writ- 
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not at all certain but that this book is 
dull. I know that a good deal of it is; 
and 1 am glad it is so." The volume 
came out at first anonymously, that it 
might obtain a reading not probably to 

be had Otherwise. In the third edition, 
on the title page, appear the words, 
"Edited by E. E. Hale (A.B.)/' a par- 
aphrasc on the degree exploited by the 
Englishman. 

"Scenes from Christian History." 
copyrighted in 1850 by Win, Crosby. 
Boston. Apparently this was a prolific 
year with the young clergyman, for it 
is his third title within the twelve 



ten in December. 185 1, and January. 
1852, first appearing in the Daily Ad- 
vertiser, and printed as a pamphlet in 
1852. bearing the imprint of Phillips. 
Sampson & Co.. Poston. As usual. 
Mr. Hale was interested in some hu- 
mane scheme and had no other object 
than the assistance of humanity. In 
addition to the items found in Dr. 
Hale's Worcester sketch, these words 
from a recent letter are exceedingly in- 
teresting, "I myself am quite proud of 
my 'Letters on Irish Emigration.' The 
potato crop failed in Ireland not long 
after I went to Worcester to live. We 
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had our hands full in welcoming Irish 
emigrants, and I became well ac- 
quainted with the position of affairs 
with regard to foreigners and their 
settlement in Massachusetts. 1 wrote 
these "Letters on Irish Emigration' for 
the Advertiser. W e collected them in 
a pamphlet and placed a copy in the 
hands of each member of the Legisla- 
ture. I have always been told that 
from that pamphlet grew the present 
system, which assigns persons without 
settlement to the State Almshouse in- 
stead of leaving them to the mercies 
and severities of three hundred and 
twenty different town almshouses. Up to 
the time of the State system these poor 
emigrants were kept traveling from 
town to town, as Fitchburg sent them 
to Boston, Boston to Lenox, or Lenox 
to Gloucester.'' The legislative use of 
the pamphlet was a case of legitimate 
lobbying. 

"Kanzas and Nebraska. " from the 
press of Phillips. Sampson & Co. The 
preface is dated W orcester. Aug. 21, 
1854. The scope and scheme of the 
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volume, which is a i2ino of 256 pages, 
is set forth in the preface, the same in- 
dicating a deal of reading and prepa- 
ration therefor. It is interesting to 
note that the writer's effort to popu- 
larize the spelling of Kanzas instead of 
Kansas did not prevail, the public in- 
sisting upon its perversity. The book 
was written to promote the efforts of 
the Emigrant Aid Companies, and 
thereon the writer, in his preface, says : 
"I should never have undertaken this 
work, however, but for a wish to assist 
in the great enterprise of settling 
Kanzas at once." Of this book Dr. 
Hale has recently said, "In 1854 Eli 
Thayer of W orccstcr started the great 
and triumphant plan for colonizing 
Kansas. I had from 1845 been urging 
the organization of emigration as one 
method of retaining the powers of the 
north against the arrogance of the 
southern oligarchy. I told Mr. Thayer 
at once that he might use me for any 
purpose in his enterprise, and we both 
thought an account of Kansas and Ne- 
braska would be a valuable feature. 
We had M. D. Phillips' ardent co-ope- 
ration. He was the head of the great 
publishing firm of Phillips & Sampson, 
and they published Kansas and Ne- 
braska,' which I wrote in the summer 
of 1854. It is probably the first state 
history which was written before there 
was a legal white inhabitant in the 
State." 

Also during his Worcester residence 
Dr. Hale edited Lingard's "History of 
England," a standard work of thirteen 
volumes, which was published in Bos- 
ton in 1853. The foregoing list gives 
an inkling of the habits of work which 
our foremost writer evidently formed 
very early in life and which accom- 
pany him to this day. so very long 
afterward. Much might be written 
concerning Dr. Hale's economy of 
time and energy to-day, but the object 
of this sketch was to indicate what 
hold, if any. Worcester had in a lite- 
rary way upon him who wrote "The 
Man Without a Country." Whatever 
may have been Philip Nolan's unhappy 
lot in that respect, nothing of the sort 
could be said of the writer, for the 
whole country is his. 
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ORCESTER celebrated her tended, at least 400 people climbing 
bi-centennial in 1884, but Providence Hill, very likely by the aid 
the first permanent settle- of the electrics for the most part, and 
ment did not come till it would not be strange if more than 
many years later. It was one did not wonder why the worthy 
the coming and staying of Jonas did not seek his habitation 
Jonas Rice in 1713 that in- nearer the centre of things. But it 
duced some of his descend- was away over on the southeastern 
ants, almost two hundred slope of the hill, looking towards Mill- 
years later, to place a bury, in the edge of the road where ap- 
marker on the site of his parently for some years, scores per- 
homestead. There arc many haps, there has been a stone wall, a 
of the name of Rice in this city, the large boulder has been elevated upon 
greater portion of whom trace their several smaller ones, and upon the 
descent direct from the worthy pioneer same have been chiseled suitable words, 
of whose early home not a trace can There is not even a lilac bush near to 
be found to-day, unless we may except indicate that any habitation of man 
a door-latch, said to be in the posses- was ever near the spot, but local tradi- 
sion of a certain gatherer of such "un- tion and certain facts gleaned from 
considered trifles." deeds are sufficient to warrant the lo- 
While essentially a celebration of eating of the marker there. It is quite 
Rices, the exercises had their inspira- possible that more than half the people 
tion within the circles of the Worccs- of this city never knew what a beauti- 
ter Society of Antiquity, that prolific ful outlook the Crompton estate has, 
mother ot so many historic observ- and it is just that vision which dawns 
ances within our limits. Early last upon those looking from its southeast 
spring a committee, consisting of angle that one standing upon the mon- 
George M. Rice, Franklin P. Rice, and ument obtains. It is to be hoped that 
George H. Rice, was appointed to take in the fullness of time there will be 
into consideration the propriety of placed around the marker a fence, 
suitably marking not alone the first which may both call attention to its 
permanent dwelling within Worces- existence and also preserve it from 
ter's bounds, but also the cradle of the being disturbed. 

family. The plan met with encourag- A platform had been arranged for 

ing support from the start, and while the accommodation of those having a 

many have wrought well, perhaps more part in the exercises, and at about 1 1 

of the details of the affair came into o'clock a.m., President Lyman A. Ely 

the hands of Mr. Geo. M. Rice than called the gathering to order and wel- 

into those of any other one man. Now coined all present in the name of the 

that the whole plan has been realized, Society of Antiquity. Prayer was of- 

and the marker is in situ, not only the fered by the Rev. Frank Cralie of 

Rices, but all well wishers of the city Union Church, and then came the his- 

and of the family history rejoice. torical address of Charles E. Burbank, 

The 7th of October did not merit in a teacher in the Classical High School, 

all its phases the adjective "perfect" and which appears in full in this 

which Lowell so aptly joined to his article. The marker was presented to 

description of a June day. but it did not the city for care and preservation by 

reallv rain while the out-of-door cxer- President Ely. and was received by 

rises were in progress, and though Mayor Edward F. Fletcher in words 

somewhat out of the central portions fitting to the occasion. He alluded to 

of the city, they were generally at- the tablets and memorials that are. 
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one by one, being put in conspicuous 
places in our city, making the same all 
the more attractive to citizen and 
stranger. 

The singing of "America" by a depu- 
tation of school children in attendance 
for this purpose closed the forenoon 
exercises, when the company made its 
way back to the city and, in the State 
Mutual restaurant, was served with a 
dinner of colonial characteristics, which 



was highly relished by the Rices and 
their friends. Unfortunately, the num- 
ber of those who desired to partake of 
this repast was so large that many 
were compelled to wait so long that 
they were late in reaching the An- 
tiquity Hall at 2.15 p.m. However, the 
exercises there were long enough to 
have something even for the latest. 
At the meeting in the hall Mr. George 
M. Rice presided, giving in his intro- 
ductory remarks interesting facts as to 
the coming of the family to this region, 
and briefly outlining the salient feat- 



ures in the family history, he him- 
self being of the eighth generation in 
direct descent from Edmund, the first 
comer to America. Hack of Mr. Rice 
and others upon the platform were 
sixty or more pupils of the Dix Street 
school, who furnished singing for the 
occasion. 

The chairman first introduced Mr. 
Thomas C. Rice, who, a life-long resi- 
dent, has woven much of the city's 




earliest lore into a very pretty story 
called the "Doom of Washacum." Mr. 
Rice did not confine his words on the 
family to its American representatives, 
but even crossed the <>cean and took 
his hearers to Iiosworth Eield, later in- 
troducing Shakespeare and Maeaulay. 
He was especially desirous of showing 
how the pra?nomen "Thomas" had 
been for so long a time such a common 
one. So rich was this part of the pro- 
gramme in historic matter that one 
could not help wondering where he 
found it all. Flis word pictures of the 
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home scenes of the American Rices 
were exceedingly entertaining. 

Judge of Probate Win. T. Forbes, 
of this city, took for his theme the 
original American Rice, viz., Edmund, 
and for a portion of his time made his 
hearers almost see their illustrious an- 
cestor. If any one had doubted the 
benign character of the ancient Ed- 
mund, all doubts were dispelled in the 
recital of his descendant, and every 
listener grew perceptibly in stature as 
he heard the story of his prime ances- 
tor and of some of the intermediates. 
Judge Forbes is never more entertain- 
ing than when he is discussing a favor- 



tory. Her more than eighty years of 
living, in no way prevented her holding 
the undivided attention of her au- 
dience, every one of which would have 
remained to a far later hour for the 
privilege. Mrs. Livermore is quite 
too much of a reformer to confine her 
words to the past. She loves to think 
of the future and to prompt people to 
make that future better, and she had 
sympathetic listeners before her. To 
have heard Mrs. Livermore only, 
would have been reward enough for 
the time devoted to the celebration. 

Mrs. A. H. Hinman, daughter of 
Thomas C. Rice, read a very interest- 




ite historical theme. Mr. George May- 
nard, a working member of the So- 
ciety, read a poem devoted to the day 
and its object, which received the inci 
ited applause of the great company 
which crowded the hall to repletion. 

Another member of the family, 
though bearing another family name. 
John C. Crane of Millbury. gave some 
very valuable and entertaining facts 
concerning Rices whom he had known, 
and to some of whom he was related. 
No more interested or interesting per- 
son was at the gathering than Mrs. 
Mary A. Livermore of Melrose, who 
was born Rice in the city of lioston. 
the north end, and has made for herself 
one of the most famous names in his- 



ing poem, and the Hon. C. C. Estey of 
Fratningham contributed some spicy 
anecdotes to the occasion. Then fol- 
lowed a scene which spoke louder than 
words, for among the guests of the day 
was General Edmund Rice of the U. S. 
A., only recently returned from his 
warring in the Philippines. A soldier 
in the Rebellion, in the 19th Massachu- 
setts, and thereafter in the Regulars, 
he won his colonelcy in Porto Rico at 
the head of the Massachusetts Sixth, 
always the idol of his men. Hut our 
colonel and general is a man of action 
rather than words, and would not ad- 
dress even a few sentences, but would 
take the hands of as many as cared to 
shake his. The invitation was ac- 
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cepted, and it is a' question whether he 
would not have gotten off easier if he 
had made just a short, Grant-like 
speech. At any rate, all were pleased 
to meet him and to realize that the 
latest Edmund was no less faithful and 
meritorious than the first. 

It is hoped and expected that the 



outcome of this very successful cele- 
bration will be the continuation of the 
genealogy of the Rice family, which, 
once adequate and up-to-date, has for 
many, many years been out of print 
and so far behind that living represent- 
atives are hardly able to tell just 
where they join on. 



Historical Address at the Dedication of the Ru e Boulder. 

Bv Chari.bs E. Kckhank, M. A. 



"It is of no small moment that in 
this thrilling and expansive age of 
American life there should appear 
even in our most prosperous districts 
a sane consciousness of the past. It 
seems to presage the rc-appearance 
among our democratic excellencies of 
that virtue so long wanting and so 
necessary to our symmetrical ethnic 
development — the virtue of reverence. 
When Worcester and sister cities, 
Rutland and sister towns, begin to 
mark the spots where enterprises of 
great worth and moment sprang into 
life, it is eloquent evidence that social 
progress is marching grandly on, and 
that the individual is being slowly 
merged into that institution oyer 
whose portals is written, Xo man liv- 
eth to himself alone.' 

' Yes, we are growing conscious of 
the heroisms of the past. W'c are 
what we are, not altogether because 
environed by these hills of to-day, over- 
arched by these skies, surrounded by 
these living, thinking men and women, 
but because of these other hills of two 
centuries ago, because these heights 
once rang with the murderous war- 
whoop of the savage, because 200 
years ago there delved in these val- 
leys and struggled upon these hills 
men of conscience and men of iron. 
Let us consider for a moment, in its re- 
lation to this community, that in- 
fluence and that past. 

"Worcester, like so many other truly 
great things in American history, was 
attempted several times before it was 
given local habitation and a name. 

"According to the recent investiga- 
tions of Francis E. Make, Esq., the 
first settlement in this town, if settle- 
ment means the building of a house, 
must be credited to a committee of 



which Gen. Daniel Gookin was chair- 
man ; this was probably in 1672 or '73, 
and in the vicinity of the present city 
farm. At about the same time houses 
were built by Ephraim Curtis and 
Thomas Browne. The settlements by 
Gookin and llrowne were designed to 
develop the new plantation which the 
General Court had authorized in 1668. 
The enterprise progressed slowly till 
10 75. when the outbreak of King 
Philip's War, which raged with vio- 
lence in this vicinity, drove these early 
pioneers from their homes, and left 
Worcester, or Quinsigamond as it was 
then called, desolate and more inhos- 
pitable than when the attempted set- 
tlement was begun. 

"With King I'hilip killed and the 
hostile savages driven from this vicin- 
ity, exertions were again made by the 
committee of settlement, especially by 
General Gookin, to occupy this dis- 
trict. The proprietors slowly re- 
turned ; others joined them ; the name 
was changed from Quinsigamond to 
Worcester; mills were erected; minor 
town officers were appointed, — and 
this time it looked as though perma- 
nency would be given the settlement ; 
but such was not to be ; for, though the 
town prospered from 1684 till the end 
of the century, on the breaking out of 
Queen Anne's War, the Indian once 
more began his murderous hostility, 
and in the year 1702, says the histo- 
rian Lincoln : 

"'The inhabitants fled; the place of 
their residence was delivered up to de- 
cay ; the traces of cultivation were ef- 
faced: and the silence of ruin was 
again over the forsaken farms and de- 
serted homes.' 

"It appears from the records that 
the settlers of this second attempt 
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were courageous almost to reckless- 
ness, that it was only after warnings 
from the government at Boston that 
they would consent to leave their 
homes, and that one Digory Sargent, 
who had settled on Sagatabscot Hill, 
but a little distance from where we 
now stand, refused to leave his farm 
for any reason whatever. So here on 
this historic hill, with no civilized 
neighbors within fifteen miles, with 
wife and young children, he worked 



ending of the second attempt of the 
white man to settle this community. 

"During the next ten years Worces- 
ter seemed forgotten ; no records have 
anywhere been found of any returning 
to this twice abandoned settlement. 
Hut with the close of (Jucen Anne's 
War, and the annihilation of the In- 
dian War bands of Massachusetts Bay, 
the march of the settler into the allur- 
ing West again commenced; the pro- 
prietors of Worcester began to think 
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his farm during that long summer of 
1702. As winter approached, the In- 
dians began to plunder in this vicinity. 
The committee of settlement in Bos- 
ton sent messengers warning Sargent 
to remove to a place of safety, ami as 
he refused, they dispatched an armed 
force to compel him to leave the place. 
But before they arrived, the redskins 
had done their bloody work, and the 
troops found only the mutilated body 
of Sargent and the deserted home pol- 
luted with his blood to tell the sad 



either of returning themselves or of 
selling their lands to others who 
would settle upon them. During the 
second settlement one Atherton '>r, as 
sometimes called Allerton, took up 
land here on Sagatabscot Hill. This 
land he evidently worked till forced to 
leave at the abandonment of the sec- 
ond settlement. Allerton never re- 
turned, but sometime before 1713 sold 
his land to him who was to lay the 
lasting foundations of our vigorous 
metropolis — Lieut. Jonas Rice, real 
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father and first permanent settler of 
Worcester. It was this man who late 
in 1713, not on Oct. 21st as most of 
the genealogies and histories state, es- 
tablished his home 200 feet east of 
where I now stand. 

"This Jonas Rice whom we are met 
to honor to-day was the son of Thomas 
and Mary Rice of Sudbury, Thomas 
being the son of Edmund Rice, who 
came to this country from England in 
1639. This Edmund Rice, grandfather 
of Jonas, was the founder of the Rice 
family in America, the original Rice of 
all the Rices before me, and of the hun- 
dred thousand or more who. it is esti- 
mated, have lived in America since his 
day. 

"The first trait in the character of 
Jonas Rice to catch our attention is 
that of resolute courage. He may well 
be taken as the typical Puritan settler. 
The record has it that after coming 
here in 1713. he remained with his 
family alone in the forest, the solitary 
male inhabitant of Worcester until the 
spring of 171 5. Mark, if you please, 
— though the settlers had been driven 
from this plantation, though the In- 
dians had lately murdered Digory Sar- 
gent on this very hill. — there came this 
man, sole male inhabitant of a wilder- 
ness of at least 100 square miles, to 
build his cabin and establish his home 
on the very tract of land stained by 
the blood of the murdered Sargent. I 
have said this pluck of Rice's was per- 
sistent, and so it was: it was not ex- 
hausted with the heroism of that first 
lonesome winter, for all through his 
life here this man was beset with dan- 
ger which, if not so dramatic as that 
threatening him at first, was full as 
real and much more troublesome. 
There is the tradition that he had to 
move his cabin from its first site to the 
spot where yonder marker flics, be- 
cause the rattlesnakes were so thick 
as to threaten the extermination of his 
family. I am inclined to credit this 
tradition, for I find in the early records 
that each town meeting for nearly half 
a century was careful to declare a 
generous bounty on rattlesnakes. The 
wolves, too. I find a constant menace 
to the settlers, it being many years be- 



fore the town, by bounty and poison, 
could drive them out. 

"As we read the records of this com- 
munity we find another virtue illumi- 
nating the life of Jonas Rice, that of 
unselfish interest in public affairs. We 
find it was Jonas Rice who first peti- 
tioned the General Court for permis- 
sion to call a town meeting here ; and 
when the meeting met in 1722, it 
seems that the man in whom the citi- 
zens reposed especial confidence was 
this same Jonas Rice, electing him 
selectman, town clerk, and assessor. 
This confidence of his fellow citizens, 
it seems, never abated, as they re- 
elected him town clerk nearly every 
year thereafter till his death at eighty 
years of age; elected him selectman 
eight different times, and in fact ap- 
pointed him to so many different posi- 
tions of responsibility that in the index 
of the town records under Jonas Rice, 
instead of referring to the pages where 
his name occurs, it gives this summary 
sentence, Tlis name occurs on nearly 
every page of the book.' 

"The education of Rice was consid- 
erable for his time. He was chosen 
the first schoolmaster of Worcester, 
and instructed children in reading and 
writing during the school year of 1726. 
The volume of records preserved in 
yonder City Hall and written in still 
unfading characters by the hand of 
Jonas Rice is no slight tribute to his 
scholarship. 

" The interest of this man in church 
affairs was very deep and wholesome. 
The records show him not so much en- 
joying the privileges which the church 
then bestowed upon the faithful as per- 
forming some service to the church 
and community. He was one of a 
small committee chosen to assign the 
pews in the I'irst Church; he was one 
of a committee to distribute the minis- 
terial land; he was deacon of the 
• church from 1748 till his death. 

"It does not seem that Major Rice 
was neglectful of his duties as a sol- 
dier, lie seems to have been endowed 
with the qualities of leadership. When 
he settled here, he held the rank of 
lieutenant and. as the records show, 
rose to be captain in 1732 and major in 

i/34- 
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"The public spirit of this man ex- 
tended farther than the limits of the 
town. In 1752 the county appointeJ 
him a judge of the Court of General 
Sosions and Inferior Court of Com- 
mon Pleas; one of his associates on 
the bench was Gen. Artemas Ward's 
father of Shrewsbury. It is interest- 
ing to notice that on the day of his ap- 
pointment as judge he was already 
eighty years of age, exceeding by ten 



rous kindness towards those of his 
own family and name was very con- 
spicuous. His will, though not dispos- 
ing of a large estate, in all amounting 
to less than £200. is written in a tone 
of such noble optimism that we might 
well expect its author to be thirty in- 
stead of eighty years of age. 

"In September, 1753. Jonas Rice 
wasbomc to hislast rcsting-placein the 
old graveyard on the Common, and 
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years the age at which judges in so 
many states are required by law to re- 
tire from office. 

"< )f the domestic life of our first 
settler we wish we knew more, but no 
journal or diary comes to our aid ; the 
man was so busy working in the con- 
crete, and keeping the records of 
others, how could he keep the record 
of himself? We are. however, war- 
ranted in saying from documents in 
the hands of distant relatives, from hi> 
will, and from tradition, that his gene- 



there his ashes repose to-day. Little 
he dreamed of the city that in a cen- 
tury and a half would grow up in sight 
of his early cabin home. Never a 
thought had" he for the 130,000 now 
settled within the limits of the town he 
founded, but we look back to him with 
honest pride, hoping that in our pri- 
vate and public lite we may be as loyal 
to duty, as sensitive to truth, as cour- 
ageous in right living as was the first 
settler of this community, Major Jonas 
Rice." 



"Tennessee's Partner" in Worcester. 




HE subjoined paragraph, 
which went the rounds of 
American dailies early in 
August last, the same be- 
ing the substance of an 
Associated Press dispatch, 
is the occasion or reason 
for the heading of this 
sketch. Evidently it had 
its origin in California and 
much was taken for 
granted. 



"Tennessee's Partner." 

Mr. James H. Chaffee, one of the heroes 
of Bret Harte's story, "Tennessee's Part- 
ner," is dead in Oakland, Cal., at the a«c 
of eighty. For fifty-four years lie and his 
old partner, Chamberlain, mined together, 
no shadow ever clouded their friendship, 
and it was the chivalrous affection which 
existed between the two that Bret Harte 
painted. Chaffee lived for years at "Sec- 
ond Garrote," forty miles from the 
Yosemite. and thousands of persons from 
all parts of the world knew him. He was 
horn at Worcester. Mass. 

In the first place the name of the 
original of Bret Harte's famous char- 
acter was John A. Chaffee, not James 
H., as the item has it and as several, 
commenting on the death, have given 
it. In the second place he was not 
born in Worcester, and it is extremely 
doubtful whether he ever knew much 
about the city, except through his 
partner, Mr. Chamberlain, who prob- 
ably once lived here. A nephew of 
the famous original, Mr. Albert H. 
Chaffee, resides at Xo. I Hancock- 
Street, and his mother, the widow of 
Win. H. Chaffee, lives in the adjoining 
house, corner of Main. From these 
relatives, especially from the mother, 
it is learned that John A. Chaffee was 
born in Thompson. Conn., several 
years after the birth of her husband. 
Owing to straitened circumstances, 
the younger Chaffee was. in his child- 
hood, "bound out," but on account of 
harsh usage received from his master, 
his brother, Wm. II., then residing in 
Sturbridge, Worcester County, took 



him into his own family, and there he 
remained till the California fever 
struck the country. As Mr. Chaffee 
was one of the founders of the auger- 
making industry of Town, Chaffee & 
Co. of that town, it is possible that the 
subsequent 'partner' knew something 
of the ma'King of that useful tool. 

However, the El Dorado cry found 
him, a young man, vigorous and ready 
for the trip, which led around Cape 
Horn, and gave to those who took that 
extended course in the earliest days the 
merited name of "Argonauts." One of 
the distinguishing features of our gold- 
seeker was the lacking of one eye. 
which had been lost in his eatlv days 
through the carelessness of a playmate 
who. in whittling, flourished his blade 
too widely and so reduced young Chaf- 
fee to his lifelong Cyclopean condition. 
Mrs. Chaffee is pronounced in her esti- 
mate of his character, which was gen- 
tleness itself, a reputation fully sus- 
tained when he falls into the hands of 
the novelist. Letters, at long inter- 
vals, came from the California!! to his 
Worcester relatives, always fragrant 
of affectionate memories. It is prob- 
able that Chaffee and Chamberlain be- 
came acquainted on their way to the 
land of gold, and the intimacy thus 
formed was lifelong. Readers of Bret 
Hartc will recall that he is ever bring- 
ing in some mention of Tuolumne 
County, Table Mountain, various 
"Flats?' and the Stanislaus River. 
Second Garote, later Grovcland, where 
the partners located their claim, is in 
the before-mentioned county, and is 
passed by those who journey to the 
Yosemite via Stockton and Melton. 
Evidently in his intimacy with this 
section of California the novelist met 
the worthy partners and. when the 
time came, gave them a fame other- 
wise unattainable. 

I low far a writer may depart from 
the facts as he roams at will through 
the realms of fancy is finely shown in 
this, one of the most pathetic of the 
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short stories told by the Genius of Cal- 
ifornia. Both men were kind and con- 
siderate, never quarrelsome nor dissi- 
pated, neither ever married, and both 
survived to a prolonged old age; in- 
deed, •Tennessee" is living yet. In the 
story one of the first items is the mar- 
riage of the partner, and the running 
away of his wife with " Tennessee"' 
forms the prominent scene in the early 
act. The runaway man comes back 
and, instead of a shooting scrape, is 
taken in with the utmost pleasure ap- 
parently by his partner, but he is, es- 
sentially, a bad man and his utter 
"cussedness" leads to his seizure and 
trial by a jury of his fellows before 
Judge Lynch. He is convicted, and 
his old partner, in his innocence, tries 
to buy him off, but fails. The hanging 
takes place and the body is begged 
and then buried by the good partner. 
The speech made from the grave of 
•"Tennessee" is one of the finest bits of 
romancing that even Harte ever did. 

"When a man has been running free 
all day. what's the natural thing for 
him to do? W hy. to come home and, 
if he ain't in a condition to go home, 
what can his best friend do? Why, 
bring him home. And here's Tennes- 
see has been running free, and we 
brings him home from his wandering." 
etc. 

Following the burial, according to 
the story, the partner soon after dies, 
but fact carries him along to a much 
later period. The following excerpt 
from T. Edgar Pcmberton's life of 
Harte is significant in this connection: 

"Few of Bret Ilarte's stories have 
been more popular than 'Tennessee's 
Partner,' and, like most of them, it was 
founded on absolute fact. For years 
and years a close friendship had ex- 
isted between two Californian settlers 
named Chaffee and Chamberlain. They 
lived their simple lives under the same 
primitive roof-tree, sharing a common 
purse, and never having a dispute. 
Upon their lives, and no doubt with a 
beneficial amount of added fancy, the 
author based his pathetic talc. In the 
story Chaffee became the simple but 
true-minded partner, who loved Ten- 
nessee to the death. Though Tennes- 
see stole his wedded wife, the partner. 



who always bore the relative name, 
forgave him, and unsuccessfully en- 
deavored to ransom him at the cost of 
all his worldly possessions from the 
clutches of Judge Lynch. Then, when 
all was over, the mourning partner, 
alone with his little donkey Jimmy,' 
cut down Tennessee's body ami in his 
rough cart and a rude coffin, half filled 
with bark and the tassels of pine, and 
further decorated with slips of willow 
and made fragrant with buckeye blos- 
som, took his old comrade away to be 
buried in the fern-overgrown garden- 
patch of the house he had so basely 
wronged. 

"The story has it that the founda- 
tion of 'Tennessee's Partner' lay in the 
eloquent plea that Chaffee once made 
for his friend's life, it saved a neck 
from the vigilance committee, and 
turned the culprit over to the powers 
that be ; and Chaffee's eloquence had 
won a boon never granted before in 
Tuolumne County, though many, 
many years elapsed before a little sil- 
ver-haired old man was told that he 
and his devotion to his partner had 
been used to point a moral and adorn 
a tale." 

Knowing how proud California is of 
her not very extended literary posses- 
sions, the press of San Francisco was 
sought for some reference to the death 
of so noteworthy a character, but not 
a word was found in the Sunday Bul- 
letin, nor in the Daily Call, of which, 
for many years, the "old man was a 
constant reader, and even the Argo- 
naut was silent. However, the Over- 
land, that monthly which the ability of 
Harte had boomed, was not wanting, 
and in the editorial matter for Septem- 
ber, indeed the very first item, are 
found these appreciative words: 

"Since our last issue, another of the 
Overland famous characters has passed 
over the 'great divide.' One of Cali- 
fornia's most noted figures, of whom 
her most noted writer made the sort of 
portrait that will outlive any limned 
representative of man that could be 
made, has followed the footsteps of his 
chronicler and ' Tennessee's Partner' is 
no more. Already had he laid down 
the shovel and the hoe. for the age of 
old Chaffee had compelled the relin- 
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quishment of labor, and even of the life 
he had shared with his partner' for 
half a century. Ill and in need of care 
thai even Tennessee could not give 
him, he became an inmate of the sani- 
tarium, where he died July 29th, aged 
eighty years. What Hret Ilarte has 
told of Chaffee is enough to tell. It 
was but a phase, a single incident, but 
it bears a lesion never more needed 
than at this moment, when the horrors 
of Lynch law are freshly with us. 
Chaffee was the first man in Califor- 
nia to protest against the adoption of 
that summary form of justice, and his 
influence upon the miners, to whom he 
appealed, was as .strong as gentle. 

"The Overland Monthly has had to 
record within the past year the deaths 
of the greatest men connected with her 
history. W ith l»ret Ilarte and Anton 
Roman should be counted James Chaf- 
fee as one who, through the story 
Harte's genius wove round one of the 
greatest deeds of his life, has done a 
lofty service to the people who have 
followed in the printed page his plead- 
ings for justice." 

"In the Heart of the Sierras" is a 
book, fascinating and truthful, describ- 
ing the wonders of the Yosemite val- 
ley. Our partners resided on one of 
the routes to the valley, and of them 
the author has this description: 
"Chai kkk ash Chasihi ki.ain's. 

"The gardens, vineyards and or- 
chards that are passed, only add an 
agreeable variety. Hut, speaking of or- 
chards.at (iarrotef such name-givers de- 
serve to be garroted), the last mining- 
town passe. 1 on the journey ( there are 
several), let me caution against stop- 
ping at Chaffee and Cliamberlain's 
(two affectionate and noble-natured 
old bachelors, who have lived and 
mined together for over thirty years), 



for the large and luscious fruits they 
take so much pride in producing will 
be sure to tempt you to cat again (^so 
soon after leaving Priest's, you know), 
and it is a long way to the doctor's!" 

The foregoing indicates how the 
partners fared in 1K85. The following 
extracts from a letter written by a res- 
ident of California, a college professor, 
and a relative of Mrs. Albert H. Chaf- 
fee, is the very latest statement con- 
cerning the departed worthy ; the let- 
ter bears date of September 30: 

'We happen to know considerably 
about the famous partners, pards.' 
Chamberlain and Chaffee, through one 
of my colleagues. Professor M., who 
has partly supported the old men for 
some years. * * * * We learned 
afterwards that Chaffee was very sick 
with yellow jaundice and, as they were 
nearly destitute, the professor pro- 
vided' medical attendance, ami finally 
took him down to Oakland and put 
him in a good hospital under care of 
Dr. R. The old man. seventy-nine 
vears of age, was suffering from can- 
cer of the gall-bladder. He lingered 
two months and died. 

" The two old men lived on a quarter 
section. too acres, which they had ac- 
quired jointly. The property stood in 
the name of Chamberlain cc Chaffee, 
or the survivor of them, a common form 
of partnership here. The land was 
wortli little; they raised a little fruit, 
but lived mainly from panning out 
gold, placering that is, at which day's 
wages can be made in most parts of 
that district." 

Mr. Nathan II. Chandler of 789 
Southbridge Street, himself an Argo- 
naut, was a friend and fellow miner 
with the "partners" in the early fifties, 
and he abounds in tales of those re- 
mote and thrilling days. 



The Bitulithic Pavement. 



DESCRIBED IN A 



Paper Read Before the Tenth Annual Convention of the American 

Society of Municipal Improvements, 

Held at Indianapolis, Indiana, Oct 20, 21. 22, 1903, by C. A. Kenyon of Indianapolis. 



When this pavement was first in- 
vented, it was called Warren's Bitumi- 
duus Macadam Pavement. The name 
was deceptive. It led many well- 
meaning people to believe that it was 
made by mixing bitumen with mac- 
adam stone, and laying it as any mac- 
adam is laid. Opponents of the pave- 
ment immediately declared among 
other things that there was nothing 
new about that, and that the claim of 
Mr. Warren that he had invented a 
new pavement called bituminous mac- 
adam was mere pretence, that the mix- 
ing of bitumen and broken stone was 
so simple that it required no inventive 
talent to do it, and that it was absurd 
to claim that such a mixture was pat- 
entable. The name, together with 
these plausible but malicious state- 
ments, had a tendency to deceive those 
who did not look carefully into the 
pavement and its construction. A 
name was therefore selected that was 
entirely new, one that could not be 
used to deceive people by the enemies 
of the pavement, and it was called 
Warren's Httulithie Pavement. 

It is true that it is made of broken 
stone and bitumen, but, for all that, it 
is no more like the ordinary macadam 
roadway than the best Ilaviland china 
is like an ordinary building tile be- 
cause they are both made out of clay, 
or a building stone is like a beautiful 
statue because both were made out of 
marble. 

It did not take engineers, public offi- 
cials and property owners long to sec 
the difference and to sec the advance 
which had been made in pavement con- 
struction, as is evidenced by the fol- 
lowing statement of the amount of the 
bitulithic pavement laid in the United 
States in the short time since its dis- 
covery, and I predict that the demand 
for the pavement in 1904 will be 
double that of 1003: 



There were laid in 1901, in 

six cities, 14.400 sq. yds. 

There were laid in 1902, in 

thirty-five cities, 440,831 sq. yds. 
There were contracted for, 

in 1903, to July 15, 858.991; sq. yds. 

In less than 3 years, 1,314,230 sq. yds. 

You will agree with me. an unprece- 
dented record, especially considering 
the opposition from opposing paving 
interests that had become entrenched, 
and from conservative doubters that 
always exist. 

In discussing methods of construc- 
tion I will commence with the founda- 
tion. 

The sub-foundation should be pre- 
pared the same as for any other pave- 
ment ; soft and spongy places in the 
grade should be removed and filled 
with proper material, and the grade 
should be thoroughly rolled, unless the 
foundation is so sandy that it will not 
pack, in which event rolling is an in- 
jury rather than a benefit. I believe 
that the best method of treating such a 
foundation is to bring it to grade (full) 
and flush it with water, and over this 
spread a thin layer of marsh, or other 
tough hay or straw, one inch thick, 
evenly distributed. Upon this spread 
the crushed macadam stone, broken so 
that the sizes are from one inch to 
three inches in diameter: the dust and 
screenings should be removed. If it 
will not increase the cost too much, 
place the coarsest stone at the bottom 
and roll, and then top-dress and bring 
to true grade with the one-inch stone. 

Over this sprinkle lightly the Xo. r 
composition, which is very fluid, and 
is for the purpose of aiding the strong, 
stiff, Xo. 24 composition to adhere to 
the cold stone, and as it is reheated by 
the application and rolling of the wear- 
ing surface, to penetrate between the 
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stones of the base and bind them to- 
gether and make them foundation 
waterproof. 

The Xo. 24 composition should be 
heated to a temperature of from 200 to 
260 degrees J "., and care should be taken 
not to burn it, and equal care should 
be taken to have it equally distributed 
over the surface. Pools or excessive 
amounts are not desirable, although 1 
have as yet discovered no ill effects 
from this cause in the few instances 1 
have noted. 

Some advocate rolling this founda- 
tion, while others hold to the contrary 
view. If the foundation has been 
thoroughly rolled, 1 see little use or 
harm in it. The contractor sometimes 
wants to roll it, as less of the surface 
mixture will be required, especially if 
the foundation is rough and the stone 
coarse. 

Some engineers have felt that the 
pavement would be better with an hy- 
draulic concrete foundation, and oppo- 
nents of the pavement have sought to 
decry it because such a foundation was 
not provided, but I believe that in 
nearly every instance such opinions 
were arrived at by academic reasoning, 
and have not the facts of experience 
back of them. 

I believe that, with a reasonably 
solid sub-foundation, properly pre- 
pared, the bituminous foundation 
will be found to be superior to the con- 
crete foundation, for the following rea- 
sons : 

(a) The broken stone is wedged to- 
gether by the great pressure of the 
heavy rollers, and the under surface 
fitted under pressure into all of the in- 
equalities of the sub-grade if it will 
carry a 15-ton road roller. Such a 
foundation will carry any load that will 
be hauled over it. 

The hydraulic foundations are mere- 
ly dumped onto the grade and lightly 
tamped, and such a foundation has not 
an even bearing, and is not fitted to 
the inequalities of the sub-grade. Few 
such foundations would withstand a 
15-ton road roller passing over them 
without damage. 

(h) The bituminous is more elastic 
than the concrete foundation, and 
hence is better for the wearing surface 



as being homogeneous with it, and 
firmly uniting with it. 

(c) if the sub-foundation under an 
hydraulic concrete pavement base is 
wet, the concrete draws itself full oi 
water, by capillary attraction. In win- 
ter the water in the concrete freezes 
and expands and contracts to the in- 
jury of the foundation and wearing 
surface over it; especially is this true 
when the wearing surface is asphalt 
or wood blocks. This has been demon- 
strated beyond question. Such a thing 
can not happen with the bituminous 
foundation, for the reason, first, that 
the spaces between the stones of the 
foundation arc so large as to permit of 
capillary attraction, and, second, the 
bituminous coating is entirely imper- 
vious to it, and not affected by water. 

If the water had such a head as to 
rise between the stones (which would 
be a very unusual thing) and freeze, I 
do not believe it could do any harm. It 
could not break any part of the pave- 
ment by expansion or contraction be- 
cause of the elasticity of the founda- 
tion as well as the top. 

(d) bituminous foundations have 
proven their value by experience, for 
many have been in use in Washington, 
D. C, and other cities of this country 
for over thirty years and arc giving 
perfect service at this time. I have 
examined many of them myself, and 
have talked with engineers and con- 
structors who arc familiar with them, 
as well as having consulted engineer- 
ing books, and I have not known or 
heard or read of any well authenti- 
cated, specific instance where a well- 
laid bituminous foundation for a street 
pavement has been other than success- 
ful. 

We now come to the selection of 
materials, the preparation and laving 
of the wearing surface of the bitulithic 
pavement. 

To get the perfect wearing surface, 
the genius of the inventor, the art and 
thoroughness of the constructor, the 
intelligent watchfulness of the en- 
gineer arc all taxed to their utmost. 

Let me halt a little in this descrip- 
tive discussion and recall to your 
minds the almost conflicting combina- 
tion of qualities that the best authori- 
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ties tell us should be united in the per- 
fect pavement surface. 

Mr. Tillson names them, and gives 
each quality its percentage value, as 
follows: Cheapness, 14 per cent.; dura- 
bility, 21 per cent.; ease of cleaning, 15 
per cent.; light resistance to traftic, 15 
per cent. ; non-slipperiness, 7 per cent. ; 
ease of maintenance, 10 per cent. ; 
tavorableness to traffic, 5 per cent.; 
sanitariness, 13 per cent.; total, 100 per 
cent. 

The nearest that any pavement he 
names comes to these conditions is 
asphalt, 76 per cent. ; brick, 67 per cent. 
A recent writer in Municipal Engineer 
on the same basis gives the bitulithic 
pavement 32 per cent. 

Mr. Baker, in his work on "Roads 
and Pavements." gives a table with 
some differences in the percentages of 
values of these qualities, and his judg- 
ment gives asphalt 77 per cent., brick 
70 per cent., and the writer in Munici- 
pal Engineer referred to gives the bi- 
tulithic pavement on the same basis 80 
per cent. 

Many who have studied the con- 
struction and watched the results of 
the bitulithic pavement, believe that its 
inventor discovered a construction that 
comes nearer meeting all these require- 
ments than any other form or method 
of construction in practice at this time. 

The theory of the inventor, in short, 
was as follows: First, to get a material 



for the wearing surface that was uni- 
versally available and durable, at mod- 
erate cost. Hard stone was selected 
(the harder the better). Stone had 
long been in use in block form, and as 
macadam. You know the objections 
to the material in both forms. 

The theory worked out was to crush 
the stone into a variety of sizes, rang- 
ing from pieces one and one-half inches 
in diameter to an impalpable powder ; 
to predetermine the requisite quantity 
by weight of each size, that when all are 
properly mixed together, the smaller 
stones are properly distributed in and 
occupying the voids between the 
larger stone, and the still smaller 
stones performing a like function in 
the voids which they should occupy, 
and so on down to the finest dust, thus 
making a mixture of the various pieces 
that in density was within 10 per cent, 
of the solid stone before it was broken 
into pieces; then covering completely 
each particle of such stone mixture, 
large and small, with a heated elastic- 
waterproof bituminous cement suffi- 
cient to fill the remaining voids and 
make the densest mixture practicable. 
Such a mixture, it was thought, could 
be laid in a sheet on the street, and 
produce a dense, smooth, durable sur- 
face, with a good foothold for horses, 
and one that could be easily and cheap- 
ly repaired and cleaned. 
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Books New and Old. 



Mount Kearsarck.— Mr. Joseph H. Pcr- 
ry, teacher of geology in the English high 
school in this city, in his researches over 
and through the hills, dales and mountains 
of New England, has made valuable addi- 
tions to the knowledge of surface geology. 
He has recently put forth a pamphlet from 
the Chicago University Press, the same 
being a reprint from the Journal of Geology, 
setting forth the result of his studio-, on and 
about New Hampshire's Mount Kearsargc. 
Two illustrations add interest to the story, 
which is told in a manner not so strictly 
scientific as to discourage the average lav- 
reader. To those who care for the story of 
"Creation," as told in earth's rocks and 
stratifications, Mr. Perry's pamphlet will 
be welcomed as a distinct contribution. We 
are told that other material is in reserve 
bearing on notable points nearer home. His 
long-continued and diligent research in and 
about Worcester has made Mr. Perry an 
authority on matters geological in this 
vicinity. 



•'Montreal. "—Such is the heading of a 
plentifully illustrated pamphlet which comes 
to us from our Canadian cousins. Old and 
new are delightfully mingled in the pictures 
which perfectly illustrate the text. There 
are churches many, colleges not a few. and 
monuments galore. Public buildings and 
railroad structures help out the splendid ar- 
ray which Montreal presents. Located on 
the majestic St. Lawrence the city has long 
maintained the significance of her name, 
viz.. Royal Mount. 

Jersey City sends her Board of Trade 
Review, a neat, well-printed pamphlet, the 
same being No. t of Vol. II. Its advertising 
is liberal and its reading matter, original 
and selected, interesting. Located as the 
city is. just over the water from New York, 
it is not strange that there is just the least 
reminder in its flavor of Gotham. It has 
an alphabetical list of members. 



October Magazines. 



Sinskt.— While the sun never sets on the 
Star Spangled Banner, our hrethren on the 
Pacific slope take particular pleasure in 
viewing the ocean dip of Old Sol, and in 
naming one of the finest magazines ever 
fashioned after the grand disappearance act 
of his celestial majesty. Such a repast as 
the October number offers! Do you wish to 
know the glories of Mount Shasta? Then 
follow Joaquin Miller as he unfolds the 
wonders of that exalted peak. Then the 
reader may climb Mount W hitney with the 
Sierra Club and sit on the "top" of the 
United States. The story of Verba Huenna 
admits of a fine array of illustrations, and 
the "Story of the Nations" presents the 
magnificent series of paintings made for 
United States Attorney-General Knox, 
showing the different types of the American 
Indian lor his Pittsburg Library. Where 
every article is of the very best, discrimina- 
tion is difficult. Published by the Southern 
Pacific R. R„ No. 4 Montgomery Street, 
San Francisco. 



The SoiniiKRx Workman— "Behold a 
sower went forth to sow." The figure on 
the cover of the latest Workman is emblem- 
atic of the vocation of this excellent speci- 
men of negro effort to upbuild and to ex- 
pand. The editorial resume is as good as 
can be found in any periodical, whether 
managed by black or white, and the subject 
matter is up to the very highest standard. 
Vet Senator Tillman of South Carolina says 
the negro must be suppressed, "the Fif- 
teenth Amendment must be repealed." 
When the Democratic party of Massachu- 
setts pronounces against such proposed 
villainy, the Tillmans may shout in vain. 
While everything in the number is note- 
worthy, the most conspicuous article is one 
by Booker T. Washington, who writes of 
"Some Charges Against the Negro Race." 
Published by the Hampton Institute, Vir- 
ginia. 
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"November's sky i.> chill and drear, 
November's leat is red and sere." 

—Sir Walter Scott. 

HATEVER the weather char- 
acteristics of November, it is 
a month of great political activity 
in America, for no sooner is the tale, 
for the first Tuesday after the first 
.Monday, told than the cities begin to 
get into training for their mayoralty 
campaigns. 

^\7"ORCESTER is no exception to 
the Massachusetts rule, and 
her legions will be pretty well in line 
by the time this number appears, and 
throughout the entire month there will 
be an enormous consumption of print- 
ers' ink and paper in the effort to con- 
vince the voters that sometimes the 
worse is the better cause. How much 
disinterestedness there is in the entire 
business the voter must himself con- 
clude. 

<<g ARK1S is willin' " has been writ- 
ten over a number of doorways 
for several weeks, and if the wander- 
ing political suitor has not called, it 
has not been on account of any indif- 
ference on the part of L'.arkis. Whether 
or no mere willingness to be a candi- 
date is the chief characteristic to be 
considered, is a question for the public 
to decide. It is not a little discourag- 
ing that the chief position in a city's 
gift so often goes a-begging for the 
man best adapted to it. The men who 
have proven themselves masters of ad- 
ministration are seldom found in the 
ranks of would-be mayors. 

'T'lIE notes found in this number 
from two of our educational in- 
stitutions are indicative of what may 
be had in Worcester at very little cost. 
The College of the Holy Cross, located 
on the northern slopes of l'akachoag 
I fill, is a boon of the choicest nature to 
C atholic boys of this city. That they 
appreciate it is evident in the ever-in- 
creasing number who resort thither for 
instruction. A large proportion of the 
prominent young men of Worcester 
and other parts of the Commonwealth 



received here the education which has 
prompted them to higher things. 

^ LARK University is coming near 
making itself a people's college 
when its instructors open their class- 
rooms to the public in the way of Sat- 
urday lectures to teachers and to all 
people interested in educational mat- 
ters. Each professor is a master in his 
respective sphere, and his dissertations 
will do much towards inspiring our 
teachers to greater and more success- 
ful effort. Were the munificent founder 
to return and behold the advances 
made in the line that he began, it is 
easy to fancy the satisfaction that 
would be his. 

r JpiIE\", too, the college department, 
under the direction of President 
Wright and the deanship of 1'rofessor 
IJently.is opening doors hitherto closed 
to many a Worcester boy. The second 
year brings an increased number of 
pupils and improved facilities. The 
gymnasium, put in order, proves that 
the management believes in a sound 
mind within a sound body. The secur- 
ing of Director Wilder of the Y. M. C. 
A. insures to the young men the wisest 
and most thorough instruction in a 
physical way. Truly, it is a pleasure 
to see the occupation of the whole 
plant at the south end, and the renew- 
ing of activity in the long-closed labo- 
ratory. 

QRADK crossing is still a vexed 
question, and to yield or not to 
yield appears to be the uppermost 
thought in the minds of south-enders. 
Xo one can blame a man for wishing 
to retain the right and casements en- 
joyed for a generation. At the same 
time the necessity of expansion on the 
part of great industries requires 
changes not otherwise thought of. 
That such rival interests clash is not 
at all remarkable, and that a compro- 
mise or a solution fair to both parties 
is desirable, no one attempts to denv. 
Mere comes in the ofliec of the com- 
mission. The public hopes for a settle- 
ment that shall be just and satisfac- 
tory to all concerned. 
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BANK BUILDING, u FOSTER STREET. 
Opkn 7.30 a.m. to 6 r.M. President's Hours: From 10 to ii a.m. Tuesdays. Thursdays, 

and Saturdays. 

President, WALTER H. BLODGET. Vice-President. PAUL B. MORGAN. 

Treasurer, ALBERT H. STONE. Secretary. CHARLES E. SQUIER. 

Directors. 

W. M. Spauldin*;, George F. Booth, Ir\ in.; Swan Brown. 

Edw. M. Woodward. James E. Orr. Rufus B. Doih.b, 

Walter H. Blodget, William \V. Johnson, Paul B. Morgan. 
Jambs H. Whittle, Gkok«;k C. Whitney. Alfred Thomas, 
William H. Inman. R. James Tatman, James C. Stewart. 

Clerk of the Corporation, H. Ward Bates. Auditor, Charles A. Chase. 

of Committees. 

Statistics and Information. William H. Inman. 
Arbitration, G force C. Whitnev. 
Legislation, Hon. Rufus B. Dodge. 



H. W. Goddard. 
Chas. L. Ali en. 
Edgar Reed. 
John A. Sherman. 
Pliny W. Wood, 



Advisory, Rufus B. Fowler. 
Membership, Waldo Sessions. 
Ways and Means, Harry W. Goddard. 
Manufactures, Alfred Thomas. 
Meetings and Receptions, George F. Booth. 
Mercantile Affairs, Irving Swan Brown. 
Transportation and Railroads, Paul B. Mor. 
can. 

Education, Hon. Rufus B. Dodge. 



New Enterprises, Harry W. Goddard. 
Municipal Affairs, Edward M. Woodward. 
Taxation and Insurance, R. James Tatman. 
Foreign Trade, Edwin P. Curtis. 
Publication, Run s B. Fowler. 



Board of Trade Notes. 



Tin- Committee on Meetings and Recep- 
tions are arranging to give a series of five 
smoke-talks during the fall and winter 
tin Hiths. 

The first one will he held Thursday even- 
ing. N'ov. 10. and subsequent gat herings will 
he on the third Thursday evening of each 
tin iiilh. 

(.'has I.. Allen, secretary of the Norton 
Emery Wheel Co. has heen elected director 
of the Hoard of Trade. Mr. Allen has 
heen remarkably successful in his husiness, 
having with his associates estahlislied a 
husiness which is favorably known through- 
out the world. lie takes the place of Mr 
Joint 1'. Allen, removed to York. Pa. 

As has heen previously announced, <kx> 
is the nuinher which it has heen thought we 
should he ahle t" increase the membership 
to he fore the annual meeting in April. 1004. 
Worcester hnsmcss men generally accom- 
plish what they earnestly seek after Last 
year twciiiy live or thirty nieinhers were iu- 
-triiMit-itt.il 111 securing one or more new 
mcinhcrs. Ahout a hundred were received, 
leaving a net increase of t'uty tivc- 

In order to reach the fx>o hunt, it will he 
necessary to secure more than last year to 



overcome the natural losses in membership 
caused by death and removal from the city. 
It is expected that the year will prove a rec- 
ord-breaker and that the desired goal will 
he reached. 



The Board of Trade Glee Club has 
planned miitc an elaborate programme for 
the coining season. Dec. 1= ami 16, at the 
Worcester Theatre, they will present the 
comic opera. "\\. M S. Pinafore."' with an 
all-male cast, that will not only be a great 
novelty, but a tine perfomance of the opera 
I he cast is as follows: 

Str Joseph Porter. Mr. Hitchcock 

Captain Corcoran, Mr. Robinson 

Ralph. Mr. MtlKr 

Deadeye. \| r . Snyder 

B< -atsw am. Mr. Cummins 

Boatswain's Mate. Mr. Yaughau 

Sergeant. Mr Deacon 

Josephine, Mr. Knmvles 

Hebe. Mr, (ir-udwin 

Buttercup. Mr. Barr 

Sisters Messrs. llascom. Ibdlington, 

MofTalt. Stiekncy. 1 1 umphreys. 

Knapp, Sherman. 
Cousin, Messrs. Hacklin. Sharp. Mun- 

roe. E, Goodwin. W arren. Grosvenor. 

BuHard, 

Sailor, - -Messrs Heals. C. Bancroft. V. 
B.incr. >ft. Midgley, Stoughtou. Wright. 
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Carey, Dobey, Blake. Brown, 
Mayhew. I.yncli. Forbes, Merriam. 
Pereippe. Smith, Warren. Cutting. 
Riordan. 

Marines— Messrs. Taylor. Lynch. Si- 
nionds. Currier. 

Male Quartette -Messrs. Knapp. Hum- 
phreys. Mayhew, Pereippe. who will 
also sing solos at the different per- 
formances. 

Special scenery has been minted for these 
productions, and the costumes also are all 
new and made especially lor this perform- 
ance. The orchestra at the Worcester The- 
atre will be augmented, and Mr A. M Van 
Deusen has been engaged a> stage mana- 
ger, which is a guarantee of a smooth and 
enlivening performance. Special attend- 
ants have been engaged to insure the ap- 
pearance of the men in female costume be- 
ing sufficiently chic. 

A Hoard of Trade membership ticket is 
Hood for one ticket on the opening night. 
From indications it is predicted that there 
will be three record attendance-, at the Wor- 
cester Theatre on Tuesday evening. Wed- 
nesday afternoon and evening. Dec 15 and 

in. 



In the second entertainment for the 
Hoard of Trade, the Glee Club is planning, 
provided a sufficient amount is realized 
from the "Pinafore" production, to give a 
most utu<pic concert in Mechanics Hall. It 
is proposed to give the "Holy Supper of the 
Apostles." Richard Wagner, for three male 
choirs and a large orchestra. A production 
of this kind involves a large amount of 
work, but the management believe that the 
membership of the Hoard of Trade and the 
general musical public will endorse an en- 
terprise of this kind by a large attendance. 

This work does not take up an entire 
evening; in fact, but thirty-five or forty min- 
utes The remainder of the evening's 
pleasure will be enhanced by selections by 
the visiting clubs. An orchestra of at least 
sixty musicians is necessary to give this 
work, and this fact will admit of one or two 
instrumental selections later in the evening. 
The whole promises to be of great interest 
to musical Worcester, ami it is to be hoped 
that the Club will make such a success of 
their "I'inafore" productions that they will 
not be disappointed in giving this second 
c< .in ert. 



University and College. 



CLARK. 

In continuation of the University's plan 
to make itself a source of instruction to 
Worcester's teachers and to those of neigh- 
boring towns, there will be three courses of 
lectures for Saturdays during the academic- 
year of ioo.v'04: 

First: President G. Stanley Hall an- 
nounces no less than thirty-three subjects, 
each one having a practical bearing on the 
teacher's work and, for that matter, on 
other people's as well In his list are found: 
The Kindergarten. Manual Training. Train- 
ing of Teachers. School Taxation. Legisla- 
tion, Buildings, etc. 

Second: Professor W H Bumham pre- 
sents a long array of subjects pertaining to 
Educational Psychology and School Hy- 
giene. 

Third: (a) Prof. A I". Chamberlain dis- 
cusses Anthropology; iht Prof. W. K. 
Story will lecture on Mathematical lustrnc- 
•ion in the Schools: (c) M, Joseph do Per 
ott gives The Russian Gymnasia; <d> Prof. 
C. F. Hodge presents Nature Study. 

This is a rare opportunity for learners 
within a reasonable distance. Circulars and 
particulars will be sent on application to 
Miss Florence Chandler at the University. 



HOLY CROSS. 

This is a very exceptional year at Holy 
Cross College, considering the number of 
students boarding at the College. Last year 
the highest previous record of boarders 'was 
broken, but that was in January, when the 
number reached 2H7. This year the .loo 
mark was reached before the end of Sep- 
tember, and now. in the middle of Octo- 
ber, there are ,}oo boarders, as against .71 
011 the same day last year The total at- 
Hndaiicc. including day students, at this 
date is ?f>.}. which also exceeds the highest 
previous total 

The catalogue number for the four col- 
lege classes last year was joo. Fven at this 
early date there are too in these classes. If 
to this number were to be added the sub- 
freslunan aggregation, who. until three years 
ai:o. were rated .1- freshmen and are still so 
classified 111 many colleges, the number 
would exceed _>;o 

It should be noted also that all of these 
students are taking the classical course, in- 
cluding Greek, as a prescribed study. It is 
doubtful if many, or any. even of the large 
colleges, can sh, v\ s, . large a number Liking 
the same o >urse 
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Boston €$ Maine 
R.ailroad 



Lowest "R^ates 



between 



Worcester and all points West, Northwest and 
Southwest, and to Canadian Points. 

To the Vacation Resorts I 




of Eastern and Northern New England. 
Round trip tickets at reduced rates during the 
Tourist season. 

For tickets and information apply to 

J. F. HE,ALY, Ticket Agent 

306 Main Street, Worcester 

J. B. LE.PIRE, Canadian Pass. Agent 

Rooms 1 and 2 Union Station, Worcester 

Ticket Agents, Lincoln Square 

and Union Station, Worcester 

D. J. FLANDERS, Gen. Pass, and 
Ticket Agent, Boston 
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State Mutual Life 
Assurance 
Company, 



Worcester, Mass. 



Incorporated 1844, 




Assets, . 


. $21,678,560.35 


Liabilities, 


. 19,281,299.00 


Surplus, . 


• $2,397,261.35 




7^? 



A. G. Bullock, President. H. M. Witter, Secretary. 
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Coal Pockets, 
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Street. 

Coal and 
Wood Yard, 
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Parlor Suits. 
Couches, 
Morris Chairs. 
Reed Sewing Chairs. 
Bedroom Suits, 
Metal Beds. 
Mattresses. 

Saddle Seat Rockers. 
Fancy Rockers. 
Sewing Machines, 
Dining Tables. 
Cobbler Seat Rockers. 
Housekeeping Outfits. 



$24.75 up 
$4.95 up 
$3.65 up 
$1.60 up 

$17.75 up 
$2.88 up 
$2.00 up 
$1.45 up 
$3.75 up 

$16.00 up 
$3.50 up 
$2.98 up 

$95.00 up 



Purchasing Merchandise in Carloads for Five Great 
Houses Gives us Advantages Unknown by most 
Furniture Dealers. 
517 to 527 HAIN STREET. Three Entire Blocks. 
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This magazine is published by the Worcester Board of Trade. Its read- 
ing pages are devoted solely to municipal development, good citizenship and 
the business welfare of Worcester. Space in these pages is not for sale. 



Biographical Sketch of Hon. E. B. Stoddard. 

By. K. H. Ri sski.1.. 

[Read before the American Antiquarian Society at the semi-annual meeting in Worcester. 
October 21, 1903 ] 



HK mere annals of tin* lite 
of our late associate, Eli- 
jah Brig-ham Stoddard, 
A. M., arc not remarkable 
or significant except as 
they arc strikingly typical 
of a career not uncommon 
in the history of New 
England communities, 
namely : birth in a rural 
neighborhood, a childhood 
spent among self-support- 
ing and self-respecting people and in 
the companionship of nature, the rudi- 
ments of book learning acquired in the 
ungraded district school of the earlier 
half of the- last century, the habit of 
filial obedience and serviceablcness in 
small things inculcated and more or 
less ingrained by the home life of 
the time, such expansion of youthful 
ambition and capacity as to suggest a 
more liberal education in academy and 
perhaps college, the adoption of a pro- 
fession, then migration to a larger 
field, and assumption of graver re- 
sponsibilities, and at length the attain- 
ment of a degree of prominence or dis- 
tinction. This is a story which has 
been repeated thousands of times in 
our Mew England history, as indeed 
elsewhere, and though not unfamiliar 
is never commonplace or uninterest- 
ing. A large proportion of the leading 
men of our cities have long been of 



this type, and we have great faith in 
such a mode of development as being 
sound and wholesome. The simplicity 
and seclusion of country life afford a 
soil in which the germs of character 
may take deep root and enjoy an un- 
forced growth before being subjected 
to the strain of complex and competi- 
tive social conditions. 

The outline just sketched was filled 
in with unusual completeness by the 
career of our friend, whose sudden 
though not untimely departure — 
called, as he was, while on the post of 
duty — has been so generally and deep- 
ly felt in the sphere in which he 
moved. It was almost as if his voyage 
of life had been laid out beforehand on 
the chart of time, and pursued under 
fair skies and with few adverse winds 
to the end. Mis life was far enough 
indeed from being one of idleness or 
ease, but it encountered no disaster 
and was never much deflected from its 
main course. This may have been due 
in part to favoring circumstances — to 
what is called good fortune; but I sus- 
pect it was far more the result of a 
"well-attempered frame." and* a stable 
character and purpose, formed in early 
vouth, or perchance inherited from 
ancestral sources. I think that most 
of those who knew him felt in Colonel 
Stoddard the presence of a mental and 
moral poise and force that could not 
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be traced to his acquirements or to 
any advantages of position which he 
enjoyed. He himself had a hand in 
making most of the circumstances that 
contributed to his success; and this he 
accomplished by the exercise of a very 
simple but very difficult art. He once 
said, in speaking of his success as an 
angler, that it was not due to the nice 
selection or casting of flies, or to any 
of the refined accomplishments most 
valued by fishermen, but to the fact 
that he "made longer days at it" than 
most men, an illustration, I think, of 
the great common sense which in 
larger affairs enabled him by persist- 
ent use of the simplest means to do so 
much and do it so well. 

The public notices that appeared at 
the time of his death record in perma- 
nent and accessible form many details 
and dates that need not be repeated 
here. It will be sufficient to note in 
succession, and very briefly, a few of 
the principal stages of his long and* 
busy life. 

Rorn in the town of Upton in 1826. 
he had the advantage of a strong an- 
cestry, both parents being descended 
from good old Revolutionary stock. 
The father, whose scriptural name 
and whose military title the son bore, 
not without justifiable pride, was one 
of the leading citizens in that quarter 
of the State, and is described by a dis- 
criminating biographer as " a man of 
indomitable energy and uncompromis- 
ing integrity," qualities inherited by 
the son in such measure as to indicate 
no deficiency of character on the 
mother's side. 

Just what influence determined the 
boy's direction towards college dtnes 
not distinctly appear, but the serious 
work of preparation, chiefly at Phil- 
lips Exeter Academy, resulted in his 
admission to Rrown University in 
1843, at the age of seventeen, and his 
graduation in due course four years 
later. He certainly lost no time in 
choosing a profession, for he was ad- 
mitted to the bar after two years' 
pupilage, having found time to teach 
the classics a little while pursuing his 
studies. 

In 1852 the young lawyer allied 



himself by marriage to one of the 
leading families of Worcester, with 
which he became further connected in 
the following year by a professional 
partnership with his father-in-law. 
Hon. Isaac Davis. This connection 
undoubtedly led him into larger inter- 
ests and considerably modified his 
subsequent career. From about this 
date his participation in the more im- 
portant affairs of city, county and 
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11 is Latest PORTRAIT. 



state became marked and constant. 
Elections and appointments to offices 
of responsibility and honor multiplied 
upon him. He was in turn District 
Attorney, City Solicitor, a member of 
each branch of the City Government, 
and of each house of the State Legisla- 
ture; he served in the Governor's 
Council and on the Governor's staff : 
he was the first commander of the 
most important local military organi- 
zation, and at the outbreak of the Civil 
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War, though anxious to enter active 
service, he yielded his place to 
his friend Devcns. He served the 
city for nine years as a member of 
the School Board, a considerable por- 
tion of the time as chairman of the 
High School Committee; was for 
many years a trustee of Brown Uni- 
versity (his alma mater), and for the 
last twenty-five years of his life an 
active and influential member of the 
State Boardi of Education, attending 
its meetings with great punctuality 
and serving on several of its most im- 
portant committees. The year 1882 
marks perhaps the highest point of his 
public service When, as Mayor of 
Worcester, he displayed characteristic 
sagacity and energy in solving several 
municipal problems of magnitude and 
difficulty. 

It was probably in the management 
of large corporate interests that Col- 
onel Stoddard's ability was most gen- 
erally recognized by his fellow-citi- 
zens. Here he had few equals; and 
yet I am informed that the distin- 
guishing characteristics of his policy 
and methods were simplicity and di- 
rectness of procedure, guided and con- 
trolled by a general conservatism of 
action. He was not without original- 
ity in devising ways andi means, for he 
was possessed of great tact, and, like 
Odysseus, seldom lacked ingenious 
and effective devices; but he never let 
his means mislead him or obscure the 
end in view. His foresight was in- 
stinctive and habitual and was gen- 
erally accurate. 

Of many interests and activities 
that engaged his earnest attention — 
political, religious, philanthropic, so- 
cial, domestic — there is not time, and 
perhaps not occasion, for me to speak. 
For more than three-score years he led 
a' life of varied and incessant activity, 
and I believe it is not too much to say 
that in all the manifold relations 
which he sustained to friends, asso- 
ciates, and the community at large, he 
bore a manly part. 



Undoubtedly, in social and business 
intercourse, Colonel Stoddard affected 
different people differently. A cer- 
tain bluntness of speech and manner 
sometimes marred the impression he 
made upon those who knew him but 
slightly, or those who would not or 
could not understand him better. He 
had his reserves, and did not wear his 
heart upon his sleeve. Moreover, a 
curious privation of fluent and flexible 
speech seemed often to frustrate the 
purpose or intent of his mind. He 
was denied the power to adorn or rec- 
ommend his thought by graceful ex- 
pression, either of tongue or pen. I 
have sometimes wondered whether 
this defect, which he himself felt to be 
such, did not, after all, carry with it 
the rich compensation of making him 
— what he certainly was — a man of 
diecds rather than of words. He could 
often do what many another would 
charmingly discourse about. And his 
doing was apt to take the form of 
timely and unostentatious service to 
others. Indeed, I am inclined to think 
that his character flowered and culmi- 
nated in friendship. He loved' to re- 
ceive, and still more to perform, 
friendly offices. He was by nature a 
peacemaker, a reconciler, a promoter 
of all good causes. There seemed 
scarcely enough of the alloy of malice 
in him to make a good fighter, much 
less a good hater. The predominant 
qualities of his heart, I should say, 
were love and good-will ; of his intel- 
lect, tact andi good sense. Emerson, 
in his eulogy of Thoreau, compares his 
strong common sense to "that which 
Rose Flammock, the weaver's daugh- 
ter, in Scott's romance, commends in 
her father, as resembling a yardstick, 
which, whilst it measures dowlas and 
diaper, can equally well measure tap- 
estry and cloth of gold." The com- 
parison would not be inapt if applied 
to the simple but discerning and per- 
spicacious mindi of the associate and 
friend whose loss we mourn to-day. 
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HE 1'olish nation as such 

T dates no farther back than 
the tenth century. Legend 
assigns the origin of the 
people composing it to a 
branch of the Japhetic fam- 
ily. But there is little, if 
anything, to lend color to 
the assumption of such re- 
mote antiquity. I hey are 
Slavonic in their origin. 
When the Slavonic nations 
overran the eastern plains of Europe, 
some of them located on either side of 
the Vistula. These were the progeni- 
tors of the Poles. The word Pole was 
not at first applied to them as a people, 
but was descriptive rather of the coun- 
try in which they were located. The 
word Polska. in the Slavonic tongue, 
signifies "level field" or "plain." That 
characterizes their country. It is a fair 
and fertile land, well suited to agricul- 
ture and pasturage, rich also in mines 
and mineral deposits, well wooded and 
watered. 

The people out of whom the nation 
was formed were originally Nomadic, 
and hence peaceful of disposition. Cut 
the frequent irruptions of hordes of 
Tartars obliged them to act on the de- 
fensive. There grew up among them in 
consequence those who assumed the 
role of chiefs, having their respective 
followers and dependents, who look- 
possession of the territory and of the 
people whom they defended. These 
chiefs soon came into a common recog- 
nition and understanding of each other 
as equals, but were perfectly independ- 
ent and absolute of authority in their 
own respective possessions. The neces- 
sity of some kind of orgnization for con- 
cert of action led to the choice at first of 
one of their number to a kind of head- 
ship, which answered to dukedom of the 



present day. History and fable are 
so intermingled in connection with 
that period of their existence that 
it is difficult to gain from the 
materials accessible a very definite 
idea of this form of government. That 
it proved unsatisfactory is evident irom 
the fact that another kind of rule was 
instituted, which was called a kingdom, 
but was that only in name, for the 
former chiefs who had by this time be- 
come known as nobles, and so named, 
really ruled. They set over them a 
king, but stripped him of nearly all 
kingly prerogatives. They created a 
Senate, whose members were nomi- 
nated by the king, and whose term of 
office was for life, but it was rather ad- 
visory than legislative. They arranged 
for local government of the provinces 
and municipalities, but subject to their 
disposition. They formed what was 
called a Diet, of which only nobles or 
representatives from their own number 
could be members. This Diet had 
lodged in it the law-making power, and 
the regulation of the affairs of state as 
a whole. The government was really, 
therefore, a republic of nobles. Put it 
was neither of the people nor for them, 
nor by them, for the common people had 
no voice in it save through their respec- 
tive nobles, who each had almost abso- 
lute sway over them. There were 
certain conceded limitations, which 
lifted them above slavery or serfdom, 
but left them shorn of their rights as 
freemen. 

There was one epiite unique and un- 
paralleled feature in their form of gov- 
ernment. Such was their sense of 
equality with each other, and of individ- 
ual independence, that they adopted 
from the first the fixed rule that no 
action of the Diet should take effect un- 
less passed unanimously. Each noble 
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was thereby clothed with a veto power. 
His dissent on any measure sufficed to 
defeat it. It was not, therefore, a ma- 
jority, but a unanimity rule. To this 
feature of government they clung tena- 
ciously through their after history. 
Doubtless it was one of the causes, if 
not the chief, which contributed at last 
to the downfall of the nation. 

The pernicious working oi this anom- 
alous rule in legislation is thus de- 
scribed by a reliable authority : "The 
necessity of unanimity in general Diets, 
and the power possessed by any deputy, 
however humble, of arresting their pro- 
ceedings, was the great curse of these 
representative assemblies. As the 
members were imperatively enjoined to 
insist on certain given points, and were 
liable to rigorous examination of the 
way in which they discharged their 
trusts, they usually brought obstinacy 
enough to these ill-regulated scenes. 
Hence, unanimity was found impossible, 
and the baneful veto not only paralyzed 
the operations of government, but often 
left the army without pay and the state 
without defense, at a time when vigor 
and promptitude were alike necessary 
to save the national independence. — 
when, for example, hostile armies were 
ravaging the frontier provinces. 

"Another manreuvre scarcely less dia- 
bolical than the veto itself was the habit 
of wasting the time of the Diet in frivo- 
lous disputes until the day of its disso- 
lution arrived. This was called drawing 
out the Diet. If a few members wished 
to oppose the passing of any particular 
resolution, and were yet afraid to do 
so openly, they had only to propose 
something which they were sure would 
be rejected, but which would have the 
effect of dividing the members and of 
causing them to lose their time in acri- 
monious disputes. This was called 
blowing into the nest to vex the flies. 
Apprehensive of such a result, or of the 
veto, or of both, the army which would 
receive no pay only by an express vote 
of the Diet, would frequently approach 
the capital to keep the factions in awe. 
At other times a great body of nobles, 
distrustful of their delegates, would 
openly encamp in the plain outside the 
walls of the city, and by this means se- 
cure the fidelity of their representatives. 



But all would not do; Diet after Diet 
was dissolved, and the republic was re- 
duced to the very brink of destruction." 

It not unfrequently happened that 
under this fixed rule all legislation was 
defeated for years in succession. At 
length violence was resorted to to put 
down opposition, and the offender was 
often put to death in order to obtain the 
required unanimity. Tiring of that 
summary method, they formed in emer- 
gencies what was called confederations, 
in which those joining bound them- 
selves to obey the will of the majority. 
But this only' lasted until the succeed- 
ing Diet, when the old order was re- 
stored. A state of things bordering 
closely upon anarchy was the result at 
last, necessitating appeals to neighbor- 
ing nations for aid, which afforded a 
pretext for their invasion of the land 
and its occupation, and the final parti- 
tion of the kingdom between Russia, 
( iermany and Austria. 

Religiously the Poles at the outset 
were pagan. But with the erection of 
the kingdom and the election of their 
first sovereign, it was rescued from pa- 
ganism and became Christian in a sin- 
gular but verv effective wav. One 
bearing the name of Mescilas was the 
first to wear the crown, fie, as were 
all his people, was a worshiper of idols. 
But he aspired to the hand of the daugh- 
ter of the King of Hungary, who was a 
Christian, belonging to the Roman 
Catholic church. His suit was suffered 
to prevail only on the condition that he 
should espouse Christianity, to which he 
acceded. The day of his marriage wit- 
nessed his baptism, fie at once set 
himself to convert the people to the 
faith he had embraced, in which he was 
assisted by his wife, and by all the eccle- 
siastical forces of the Romish church. 
So persistent and painstaking were his 
efforts that in fourteen years lie had the 
satisfaction of seeing his nation no 
longer pagan but Christian. The church 
rose to a high place in the government. 
Archbishops and bishops were promi- 
nent in the constitution of the Senate. 
The primate, as he was called, who 
must have stood somewhat in the place 
of the I 'ope for Poland, was nearly the 
equal of the king in power. The king 
received him standing, and felt obliged 
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to listen respectfully to his counsels, and 
sometimes yielded to his behests in af- 
fairs of state. 

Yet the country remained throughout 
its entire history tolerant in religion, so 
that even the followers of Huss of Bo- 
hemia, the great reformer who preceded 
Luther, and paved the way for the Refor- 
mation, lived in safety within its bor- 
ders, though he was afterward burned 
at the stake in his own country. Hence 
there was no hindrance to the incoming 
of the Hebrews fleeing from the perse- 
cutions and oppressions of other lands 
very early in the history of the king- 
dom. They settled in large numbers in 
certain portions of the land, particularly 
in the vicinity of the larger cities. They 
prospered, as a rule, and some of them 
became immensely wealthy, though leg- 
islated against and put under irksome 
restraints, not so much on account of 
their religion as because they absorbed 
so much of the wealth of the land. 

The dismemberment of the nation, 
though seemingly a great calamity, has. 
nevertheless, not resulted wholly to the 
disadvantage of the people. Agricul- 
ture, mining and manufacture have 
largely increased. Exports now greatly 
exceed imports. Ownership of land is 
allowed the common people, and certain 
rights are granted them and dulv re- 
spected which were before denied. They 
are no longer downtrodden and wholly 
ignored, and practically enslaved as in 
the later years of the kingdom. But 
the countries which have possession of 
their respective portion of it are making 
great effort to blot out all that is Polish. 
Russia, in particular, is seeking to Rus- 
sianize to the utmost, going so far as to 
forbid the use of the Polish language in 
the schools, and even in the home. 
Russians only arc permitted to teach in 
the schools. They fill all the govern- 
ment offices. The Russian is the official 
language. This is extremely irksome 
to the Poles. They arc very restive 
under it. 

There still lingers among its people 
much of the old feeling of liberty and 
equality, and of individual rights and in- 
dependence, which finds expression in a 
longing and even expectation of some 
day seeing a re-united and restored Po- 
land. They are a people rather to be 



praised than condemned, to be pitied 
and not despised. Their principle of 
government by unanimity of all con- 
cerned, so excellent in theory but im- 
practicable of execution, must ever 
command respect. Their toleration in 
religion, to this day maintained, though 
the Roman Catholic church is in highest 
favor with the ruling powers, is worthy 
of imitation. Their love for their native 
land has been ot'ten celebrated in song 
and story by writers who reflect credit 
on their nation, not only for the lofty 
sentiments expressed, but for their in- 
tellectual ability and culture. One of 
the Polish astronomers has distin- 
guished himself in recent years by being 
among the first to settle a problem 
which has long been engaging the at- 
tention of his fellow astronomers as to 
the components of the sun's light-giving 
properties. 

Warsaw, the ancient capital of Po- 
land, and its principal city of to-dav. is 
described as very beautiful for situation, 
and adorned with splendid public build- 
ings. Princely private residences and 
public parks and gardens add greatly to 
its attractions. It is also a literary cen- 
tre of first rank, by reason of its univer- 
sity of long standing, its well-equipped 
libraries and its many highly-educated 
and cultivated residents. 

Those who have emigrated and taken 
up their residence among us are of a 
somewhat mixed character. Some of 
them are of Hebrew faith, and of course 
of alien stock, though native born. The 
majority of them, however, numbering 
many hundreds, belong to the church of 
their fathers, the Roman Catholic, al- 
though there are those of another origin 
than the Poles, the Lithuanian. They 
came into Poland from the North many 
centuries ago, and became identified 
with the national life, though retaining 
their name, language and former habits 
and customs. They constitute a large 
portion of the Polish people in our citv 
at the present time. They have a church 
organization and building of their own 
on Waverley Street, which they have 
patriotically named St. Casimir, after a 
succession of rulers of Poland bearing 
that name, some of whom greatly dis- 
tinguished themselves by what thev ac- 
complished in their country's behalf. 
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and were much beloved for their per- 
sonal excellencies and virtues. They 
are chiefly employed in industrial pur- 
suits, and are always spoken of with ap- 
proval by those in whose service they 
labor. Their children are in our schools. 



where they are making commendable 
progress. Their young people are 
growing up among us to be liberty- 
loving and self-respecting, as were their 
ancestors in their native land. 



Books New and Old. 



Robin Hood, His Book, by Eva March 
Tappan. with illustrations by Charlotte 
Harding, from the press of Little, Brown & 
Company, Boston - Some of the middle- 
aged readers of to-day are wondering why 
they were born so long ago, for then no 
such array of literary food was annually 
served. Mother Goose and the Rolln Books 
seemed to be the limit of provision for 
them, but now publishers are vieing with 
each other to see who can produce the most 
appetizing viand for the youthful mind. In 
this direction nothing has gone further than 
Dr. Tappatf s delightful compilation of Robin 
Hood myths. Perhaps her own preface 
would be the best description of what the 
book contains, but a sentence or two from 
the same must suffice here. 

"His influence upon the English nation can 
hardly be estimated. Bishop Latimer was, 
indeed, wrathfully indignant that some vil- 
lagers had locked the church door and gone 
to the greenwood to celebrate Robin's day 
instead of assembling to listen to the pas- 
toral admonitions; but for all the good 
bishop's displeasure. Robin's influence was a 
sound one. Faithfulness to the king, devo- 
tion to the church, love of the out-of-doors, 
willingness to aid whoever is in need, brav- 
ery in redressing the wrongs of the helpless 
— these are not qualities of the hero of ro- 
mance whose example will lead the people 
very far astray. 

There are sixteen stories so arranged that 
one follows the other in an ascending scale 
of interest, and if a reader, comfortably 
placed, begins his reading early in the even- 



ing the chances are that he will not lay down 
the book till the last chapter is reached and 
he sees Robin Hood married to the Maid 
Marian. It does not matter how old the 
reader may be, the result is all the same. 
Who has not wished that he might have 
seen Little John and Friar Tuck? And a sight 
of the far-famed Sheriff of Nottingham 
would have delighted the most matter-of- 
fact plodder of any age. If to our mortal 
eyes the vision has been denied, we may at 
least see them in the excellent though quaint 
illustrations of Charlotte Harding. The 
pictures arc fittincr accompaniments of the 
entertaining text. As we read, though we 
know that technically Robin and his men are 
law-breakers, outlaws, yet our sympathies 
are ever with them, for somehow they seem 
to readjust some of the inequalities of living, 
and we cannot repress the wish that some 
such influence were extant to-day to set 
aright certain of the terrible absurdities 
which exist in our own land, where billion- 
aires become possible though thousands 
want for bread. The Robin Hood of Eng- 
lish myth no longer haunts the greenwood, 
but somehow, somewhere, some day his 
spirit will actuate a movement to readjust 
times and situations where the paltry thief 
of a bit of food is made to languish in jail 
while the thieving promoter continues to be- 
deck with unearned millions his Fifth Ave- 
nue mansion. Price, $1.50, net. 
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William Willard. 



A WORCKSTKR COUNTY ARTIST. 




^^^^^^ E shook hands with Latay- 

I T T I ettc - * l was tne <bminu- 
1 IT. I tivc hand of a five-year- 
is * old lad, held aloft by his 
father, which, extended 
over the heads of interven- 
ing adults, grasped that of 
the French patriot who, in 
1824, was received by the 
Revolutionary veterans and 
citizens of Sturbridge. "I 
can see as distinctly as 
though it were only yesterday that 
broad face looking up at me, when the 
Frenchman took my hand. I little 
realized what it was all about, but 1 do 
remember my mother telling me on my 
getting home that there was no reason 
why I, too, might not become a noted 
man." There was a great arch set up, 
on which, in enormous letters, was the 
single word. "Welcome," significant of 
the affection still held by the old sol- 
diers for their former comrade. Mr. 
Willard says the arch was just north of 
the ancient burial-ground, where sleep 
so many of the town's early residents. 

The son of Seth and Susan (Fay) 
Willard, W illiam Willard was born 
March 24, 1810. within a few paces of 
his studio. His father's blacksmith- 
shop also was near by. and the earliest 
years of the future artist were attuned 
to the merry ring of his father's anvil. 
The student of ancestry will be pleased 
to know that Mr. Wizard's lineage on 
both sides is through many years of 
American life. His grandfather. Fphra- 
im. lived in Charlton, where Seth 
found his wife, Susan Fay: while Jona- 
than Willard, the great grandfather, 
was a resident of Dudley. Though of 
the very best possible origin, the fam- 
ily wa's not heavily enAnved with this 
world's goods, and the youthful Wil- 
liam was early obliged to shift largely 
for himself, having few of the school 
advantages in these later days given to 
the poorest children of his native town. 



Fortunately, he had a mother whose 
counsels were of the wisest character, 
and, though he had no schooling save 
that of experience after the age of 
twelve years, the advice and prompt- 
ings of his mother ever followed him. 
She survived to a great age. dying in 
1876, ninety-four years old. His father 
had died in* 1843. " 

Two years he spent as a farm boy. 
and then he came to Worcester to learn 
the jeweler's trade with those sterling 
workmen. Messrs. Goddard & Dunbar, 
who. in their place of business opposite 
the old Henry W.Miller store, were 
long the leading jewelers of the county. 
He was regularly indentured^ for in 
those days learning a trade meant 
something, and the boy applied himself 
with diligence. A resident of Mr. God- 
dard's family, he has many pleasant 
recollections of the childhood of GoA- 
dard's son. Luther, so long a familiar 
figure in our midst. The dissolution of 
the firm threw young Willard into the 
journeyman ranks long before the in- 
denture ended. Going to Boston, he 
worked at watch-repairing at McKay's 
on Congress Street. It was at this 
time that he first saw Daniel Webster, 
whom he was to later paint in cndiuring 
colors. 

Xext came a venture into the Thes- 
pic ranks, for. in 1836. he attached him- 
self to the Warren Theatre, where for 
a season he was actor, assistant, and 
everything that a boy could be in such 
a place. His mother had taught him 
to read Shakespeare. and to-day he is an 
interesting interpreter of that master 
dramatist, but the actual life behind the 
scenes was not of a character to 
heighten his estimate of histrionic art. 
and he soon determined that he would 
not be an actor. Then followed a 
period of learning the hatter's trade, 
and. so easily did he turn his hand to 
any employment, in three weeks he 
could make a silk hat with the best of 
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workmen. Colonel Nathaniel Greene, 
so long the famous editor of the Boston 
Post, was an acquaintance of Mr. Wil- 
laroY s jewelry days, and now, as a hat- 
ter, he made for the editor a' fine speci- 
men of head-gear, which won for the 
boy a fine puff from the facile pen of 
the Democratic oracle. In the studio 
of the artist to-day can be seen a di- 
ploma awarded by the Mechanics' As- 
sociation of Boston in 1847 for the ex- 
cellence of his workmanship as a hat- 
ter. At the same time a gold medal 
was given to Mr. Rhoades, his em- 
ployer, tor his work. The interest in 
this affair lies in the fact that all the 
hats were made by Willard. 

However, during all these years Mr. 
Willard had not forgotten that his 
fingers had a certain deftness not given 
to all. Again he was debtor to his 
mother, for she had early taught the 
hand which had grasped that of Lafay- 
ette the possibilities of a pencil when 
properlv directed. As early as 1841 he 
had painted a portrait of himself, and 
soon after he undertook quite an enter- 
prise for him, viz.. the painting of the 
faces of a man, wife and five children, 
all resident in Chelsea. He secured a 
leave of absence from his regular em- 
ployment, and in six days his task was 
accomplished, and he was remunerated 
at the rate of ten dollars per head. The 
Sanger family still retains the portraits, 
refusing to part with them, and claim- 
ing to be well satisfied with the invest- 
ment. Whether proud of his work 
from the artist's viewpoint or not, 
young Willard discovered that from 
the compensation side there was more 
money in paint than in hats. 

Some one will naturally ask. "Who 
was the instructor who gave this Stur- 
bridge boy an insight into the laws of 
color and lines?" The answer must be 
that, like many another man of genius, 
the talent was in him and must come 
out. He was absolutely self-taught, 
and though there were long lines of 
respectable ancestry on both sides, no 
artist in the direct line is remembered. 
His paternal uncle, Henry Willard. was 
an artist of merit, unfortunately dying 
young, yet leaving specimens of his 
genius that are highly prized. The 
painting of the younger General Salem 



Town is from his brush. One of the 
interesting sketches in William Wil- 
lard's studio is a fine portrait of the 
uncle, executed by the latter himself. 
Though not nearly connected, Solo- 
mon Willard, the architect of Bunker 
Hill Monument, and A. M. Willard, 
who painted the incomparable "Spirit 
of '76," are of the same kin. 

It was in the middle forties that he 
quit making hats as a vocation and ap- 
plied himself to what was to be his life- 
love. Though never receiving les- 
sons, he gainedi certain valuable notions 
of color from the work of Francis Alex- 
ander, whose gifted daughter is the 
Francesca whose literary and artistic 
work Ruskin so justly praised. The 
father, a native of Connecticut, was for 
many years a portrait painter in 
Boston. Among many excellent por- 
traits made by him is that of 
the elder General Salem Town of 
Charlton. Mr. Willard's first work- 
as an artist was the painting of 
the face of Isaac Bowman in 1848. 
receiving therefor the sum of ten dol- 
lars, an amount which he had to in- 
crease many times when, in later years, 
he bought back this early specimen of 
his labor. In the early fifties he be- 
came interested in the new art of tak- 
ing pictures by sunlight, and was an 
associate of the late J. J. Hawes in Tre- 
mont Row in the making of daguer- 
reotvpes ; it was in this capacity that he 
posed Jenny Lind, Daniel Webster, and 
manv others of the notables of more 
than fifty years ago. He retains as 
one of his curiosities the imperfect 
daguerreotype which was the result of 
the first attempt thus made in the city 
of Boston. 

All these days he was an associate of 
the first people in art in Boston. To . 
name before him one of the distin- 
guished men and women who have 
shone in circles of art within the last 
fifty years, is to arouse whole pages of 
reminiscence, recollections so sugges- 
tive that a book might easily follow. 
Notwithstanding his long residence in 
Boston, he never forgot his native 
town, and in 1867 he came back to 
Sturbridge, purchasing the old home- 
stead of General Timothy Newell, 
which had long been one of the most 
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conspicuous dwellings in the southern 
portion of the county. Of it in 1856 
George Davis, the historian of the 
town, said : "The building is a speci- 
men of the earlier style of edifice, de- 
signed then to be of a superior order, 
which, with its former appendages and 
elevated position, presented a stately 
appearance." In an exceedingly inter- 
esting paper read before the Quine- 
baug Historical Society Nov. 26, 1900. 
Mr. Charles V. Corey names this sec- 
ond in his list of four fine specimens of 
Colonial architecture then existing in 
Sturbridge. Of this structure he says: 
"General Newell also built about 1784 
the house now occupied by Mr. Wil- 
lard, which is a real old Colonial man- 
sion. General Newell lived there many 
years, and there he died in 1818. After 
his death it was occupied by all sorts 
of people and was sadly neglected. 
About forty years ago it was bought 
by Nelson Bennett, who repaired it to 
some extent, and it has been much im- 
proved since by Mr. Willard. The 
house had a cluster of buildings about 
it — the store, a large barn, a shop, and 
a cider-mill, which is now Mr. Wil- 
lard's delightful and artistic studio." 

Mr. Willard's life has been very far 
from a selfish one. his influence and 
word ever being in favor of progress 
and development. He was influential 
in securing from Harvey D. Parker the 
latter's bequest of $100,000 for the Mu- 
seum of Fine Arts in Roston. and J. 
\\\ Hyde's later gift of $50,000. He 
was one of the founders of the Massa- 
chusetts Academy of Fine Arts, among 
whose first directors we find the names 
of Rufus Choate, J. T. Sargent, Paul 
Willard, Benj. Champncy. T. Starr 
King. William Willard and Hammatt 
Billings. Three specimens of his work- 
appeared in the first exhibit, wherein 
were catalogued eighty-one paintings. 
His oil painting of Jenny Lind is the 
only one made in this country. Tie 
was one of the promoters of the eques- 
trian statue of Washington, which, 
since the Rebellion, has stood in the 
Public Gardens of Boston, a tribute 
not only to the genius of Thomas Ball, 
the sculptor, but also to the generous 
people who made the work possible. 



For five years Mr. Willard was an 
instructor in the School of Fine Arts in 
Boston, and the quality of his skill 
with the pencil may be inferred when 
this incident is recalled: Criticising 
the photograph of a piece of Greek 
statuary in the presence of General 
Loring, the director of the Museum of 
Fine Arts, the latter asked what could 
be truer than a photograph, and the 
artist replied, "The hand of an artist 
directed by two eyes, which are bet- 
ter than the single one of the lens." 
Fitting the action to the word he soon 
set before the surprised General a 
Hermes drawn by his own hand vastly 
superior to the photograph, as the of- 
ficer at once acknowledged. 

How some of Mr. Willard's work is 
regarded may be learned from the fol- 
lowing words of Judge Wm. T. Davis 
in the New England Magazine for 
April, 1902: "A two-thirds length por- 
trait by Willard in Pilgrim Hall in 
Plymouth represents him (Daniel 
Webster) as he then appeared in face, 
posture and dress, and on the whole 
furnishes a more correct conception of 
the man than any other portrait I have 
seen." Tn Worcester he has long been 
a favorite artist, and in 1873 he had 
painted no less than one hundred and 
seventy-three Worcester faces. Among 
them might be named that of ex-Mayor 
Blake, so prominent in the Mechanics 
Hall gallery; of General Charles 
Dcvens, presented to Post 10, G. A. R.. 
by the artist, which was destroyed in 
the unfortunate fire of March 5, 1897; 
of the Hon. Stephen Salisbury; of the 
late Hon. E. B. Stoddard : of United 
States Senator George F. Hoar ; of the 
late Col. W. S. B. Hopkins, R. James 
Tatman, and many others. The artist 
may be pardoned if he at times exults 
over the fact that his brush has given 
enduring impressions of the faces and 
forms of Massachusetts' three leading 
senators, for he is also the delineator of 
Sumner, as well as of Webster and 
Hoar. The portrait of Sumner is now 
in the Museum of Fine Arts. 

When Librarian Green wishes to 
specially delight the many patrons of 
his great institution and to give partic- 
ular significance to the magnificent 
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gallery designed for the display of 
works of art, he will invite the city and 
the Commonwealth to contribute of 
their possessions from the brush of 
William Willard for a loan exhibition, 
that the rising generation may recog- 
nize how remarkable a genius they 
have in their very midst. 

It was a love of home and of the 
beautiful that called our artist from 
Boston to his old birthplace. Stur- 
bridge was remote from railroads, diffi- 
cult of access, but to the mind of her 
loyal son superlatively beautiful. Se- 
curing the coveted home of the former 
town dignitary, he here made improve- 
ments upon the ancient dwelling, re- 
moved the accumulated defacements of 
many years, and restored the place to 
its pristine beauty and dignity. Here, 
too. he made a home for that dearest of 
mothers, who had done so much for 
him in his childhood, and her face was 
an inspiration for many years. Here, 
after the mother's death, his daughter 
C harlotte presided with filial affection. 
The outer world was not so far away 
that he could not. on occasion, seek its 
pleasures and counsels. St) passed the 
years away, till the morning of the 
6th of last October, when the vener- 
able artist was obliged to flee for his 
life from the edifice so long called his 
home, for fire, that respecter of noth- 
ing, was rapidly effacing the landmark 
of far more than a hundred years. 
Only a few items were rescued from 
the flames, and all else, the curios, me- 
mentoes, and accumulations of a long 
life-time, went up or down in the ef- 
fectual wiping out of the edifice. Well 
might a younger man have stood dis- 
traught at the scene presented on that 
autumnal morning, but to this uncon- 
qucred octogenarian, the event only 
prompted him to renewed effort and 
new projects. Fortunately, the studio 
remained, and therein were many of 
his treasures, now doubly precious, 
and here he resolved to win again the 
means which should enable him to re- 
build the structure, every timber of 
which was redolent of the history he 
loved. Human flesh, however, is frail, 
and in spite of grit and determination 
Mr. Willard was compelled to go to 



the City Hospital of Worcester for 
treatment, rendered all the shorter by 
his heroic will, and then he went back- 
to his studio to pose and paint, that 
once more his loved homestead may 
look out from its coign of vantage over 
the prospect so loved of yore. 

A lovely November day saw two vis- 
itors riding Sturbridge way, one of 
them the much-loved Senator of Wor- 
cester, the Hon. George F. Hoar, who 
was going thus that he might again sit 
for a portrait at the hands of an artist 
who. at a period verging a score be- 
yond man's allotted years and yet hale 
and hearty, holds his hand with the 
steadiness of youth, and in depicting 
autumnal colors has all the apprecia- 
tion of his earlier days. And what 
found Senator Hoar when he entered 
the studio of his old-time friend? The 
rooms are crowded with semblances of 
worthies past and present. Here are 
the loved lineaments of the mother at 
eighty, and again at ninety. His in- 
spiration, who can help loving a man 
who never forgets his mother? There 
is the face of General Joshua L. Cham- 
berlain, Maine's Scholar General, but 
looking, oh! so much younger than in 
these later days. There, too. are the 
sturdy feature's of Deacon Jacob Est v. 
Vermont's great organ-maker; up 
higher may be seen the attractive face 
of Uncle ' Henry Willard. the artist ; 
nearer atul lower is the face of Harris 
R. Greene, once a high school princi- 
pal in Worcester. No one will need 
an introduction to that semblance of 
James G. Blaine, and in this corner is 
the portrait of one of Longfellow's 
classmates, ex-Gov. J. W. Bradbury, 
another famous son of Maine. 

How some collectors would prize 
this presentation copy of Dante, from 
the translator. N. T. Parsons, and from 
the depths of seeming confusion the 
artist has no trouble in evolving won- 
ders recalling days agonc and friends 
who long since trod the golden shore. 
Time flies so very, very fast, as item 
after item is produced, each one ap- 
parently more interesting than its pre- 
decessor. Should the observer visit 
the basement of this studio-converted 
cider-mill, he will find that the first 
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story held only a beginning of Mr. 
Willard's treasures, for here are am- 
brotypes and photographs of almost 
every noted person of the last forty- 
five years, and so firmly are the many 
faces impressed upon the memory of 
the artist he does not need to turn the 
picture to find the name inscribed to 
tell immediately whose semblance the 
image is. 

It was no spirit of self-exploitation 
which several months since prompted 
Mr. Willard to put forth a partial list 
of the portraits he has painted, some of 
them manv times. It was simply an 
aid and help to the public to know just 
what work this man, who has come 
down to ns from another generation, 
has accomplished. It is an array over 
which not alone the maker may well be 
proud, but which should arouse the ad- 



miration of every man and woman who 
respects age and loves his fellow men. 

The day is far spent when the sun, 
hastening to its setting, warns the 
visitor that he must take the next car 
for his Worcester home. As he de- 
scends the incline leading down from 
the studio which stands south of the 
ruined homestead and looks back at 
the edifice, he catches a farewell 
glimpse of nearly eighty-five years 
standing there, yet with form unbent, 
eye undimmed. courage undaunted, a 
picture of vitality, nerve and determi- 
nation seldom equalled, and the prayer 
mentally breathed as the car bears him 
away is. "May God grant the hero 
length of days to secure his heart's de- 
sire, viz.. the restoration of his home 
and fireside." 



Rose Culture in Worcester. 



It hardlv seems credible that so little 
is really known and understood of the 
commercial side of floriculture, but 
such is the case, and but few realize 
what an important business it has be- 
come in growing flowers for the trade. 
The industry has gone forward with 
rapid steps, until now for the first 
time, it is attracting general atten- 
tion, both bv reason of the large estab- 
lishments that have been developed 
and the marked superiority of the 
blooms that are offered on the market. 

The love of flowers is proverbial : it 
would be a difficult matter indeed to 
find the person not susceptible to the 
charms of the many and beautiful 
flowering plants that are fast seeking 
their way into the most humble of 
homes. The rose has held its prestige 
for all time, and it goes on its er- 
rands of love as tenderly to-day as of 
yore. How few. very few. realize the 
months of care and the knowledge re- 
quired to be able to bring a plant t<> its 
fullest maturity. It is a science that 
is most interesting and instructive in 
all its phases. Xot long since the 
writer was attracted by a large gather- 
ing of people in front of a florist's r-,- 
tablishment in New York. Ant icipat ing 



something of an exciting nature, the 
street was crossed to discover the cause 
for the gathering. There was nothing 
but a dozen roses beautifully and artis- 
tically arranged, alone and unaided in 
their charm and attractiveness. The 
incident had its lesson in the number of 
those who stopped, admired and went 
their way. with the feelings that nature 
in its simplicity has charms for us all. 

The growth of commercial "ranges" 
or greenhouses during the past ten 
years has been very great, and yet the 
indust ry seems to be iti its infancy. The 
demands and requirements are becom- 
ing more exacting, however, and no 
longer can the novice expect success 
in competition with the old and ex- 
perienced growers. Xew methods are 
constantly being employed and the old 
rapidly discarded with the view of per- 
fecting the stock for the market, yet it 
is a well recognized fact that the points 
of excellence so well known to the 
grower and dealer are practically lost 
sight of in the purchases of the average 
buyer. It hardly can be otherwise: 
purchases per capita have been small 
and the growers limited in number. 
Gradually but surely the industry i< 
progressing and with it a more general 
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use of cut flowers by those who here- 
tofore have considered them as lux- 
uries. 

A few statistics are at times interest- 
ing, and they may be so in this connec- 
tion, as giving a little clearer idea of 
the magnitude of the business. Ten 
years ago the largest greenhouse range 
in the United States covered less than 
four acres of laYid. There is to-day 
one range in Cook County. 111., that 
covers nineteen acres of glass surface ; 
this same county has at the present 
time over seven million square feet of 
glass surface devoted to the growing 
of "cut flowers," while Elmira, N. Y., 
boasts of the largest "range" ever built 
at one time, having an area of one mil- 
lion square feet of glass surface, all of 
which is to be devoted to the growing 
of roses. There is upwards of sixty- 
five million dollars invested in the in- 
dustry, and the output at wholesale is 
estimated at twenty-five million dol- 
lars annually. The States leading in 



floriculture are New York first, Penn- 
sylvania second. New Jersey third, Il- 
linois fourth, and Massachusetts fifth. 

There has been completed here a 
range of greenhouses, so quietly that 
but few of our people arc aware of 
its existence, yet it is one of the 
most attractive sights of our city, lo- 
cated as it is upon a most com- 
manding site fronting on Millbrook 
Street and gently sloping towards the 
south. We show several view's of the 
houses of the Worcester Conservato- 
ries which hardly give an adequate idea 
of the magnitude of the business, w r hich 
can best be secured by going through 
the individual buildings, which have a 
total length of twenty-one hundred 
feet, and a bench surface of more than 
fifty thousand square feet, planted with 
thirty thousand rose plants and eight 
thousand Carnations. The "American 
Beauty" rose seems to be the favorite 
one here, but many other varieties are 
being grown with equal success. 
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It is indeed a new enterprise for 
Worcester, and seems to he well located 
to take care of the trade that has here- 
tofore been obliged to go to other 
markets for their supply. What has 
become a most flourishing business in 
manv other sections of the conntrv lias 



every appearance of being well and 
strongly established here. 

Frederick G. Davis is president of 
the Company, W. B. Barnard treas- 
urer, L. C. Midglcy secretary, and W. 
W . Tapper superintendent. 
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Worcester in Literature. 



No. IV. 

Thomas Wentworth Higginson. 

[No. I in this series appeared December, 1902, and gave a sketch of the life and work of 
Mrs. Annie Russell Marble; No. II. in February, 1903, was devoted to a similar description of 
Dr. Eva March Tappan; No. Ill, in November last, pertained to Worcester's hold on the literary 
life of Dr. Kdward hverett Hale.] 




RORCESTER was getting 
well used to her city gar- 
ments when, in 1852, a 
young clergyman came up 
from the sea-coast to or- 
ganize and lead a body of 
people, constituting what 
was known as a Free 
Church. The word ' Prot- 
estant" has had many ex- 
periences since Luther 
nailed his theses to the 
church door of Wittenberg, and all 
along the ages men and women have 
been protesting against religious domi- 
nance of all sorts. The movement led 
by Theodore Parker was a protest 
against creed and dogma, and a decla- 
ration for a wider and freer plan of 
spiritual living. It was to head such 
an enterprise that the man who had 
been graduated from Harvard in 1841. 
from her Divinity School in 1847, and 
who had already been settled in the 
ministry in Ncwburyport. came to the 
young city and for the following ten 
vears made this his home. 

The man who has an appreciation of 
the past as lie walks the streets of his 
city or town, likes to link with the 
houses and other existing objects the 
names of men and women who. in the 
vears agone. cither lived here or in 
some passing way gave interest and 
dignity to otherwise quite uninterest- 
ing localities. That commonplace look- 
ing structure on Fountain Street, 
which once stood on Main, attracts 
many a visitor because in Revolution- 
ary days it was the home of Joseph 
W arren's children : and hundreds of 



eyes are annually turned, for more 
than a passing glance, at the Exchange 
Hotel, when is heard the remark that 
here both Washington and Lafayette 
were entertained. Thus the chaperon 
of strangers about our own city adds 
to the zest of his trip when he can say 
to the sight-seer, "Mere dwelt in 
such years Dr. Edward Everett 
Hale or Col. T. \Y. Higginson." 
The fact that the Colonel will 
have reached, on the 22d of De- 
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comber, ioxn, the age of eighty years is 
one of the motives for calling atten- 
tion to his former residence here, and 
the connection of his subsequent lite- 
rary life with such residence. 

The Rev. T. W. Higginson, as he 
was known in the days of his coming 
hither, was a born radical. He stood 
for the highest, freest scheme of living 
possible, and there was no level of lofty 
life to which he did not himself aspire, 
and whereto he did not seek to lift 
those whom he led. His Newburyport 
preaching was interrupted by his anti- 
slavery notions, for who could be near 
John G. Whittier and not sympathize 
"with that patriot in his antipathy to 
the Peculiar Institution? In 1848 he 
was an unsuccessful candidate for Con- 
gress on the Free-soil ticket. His 
coming to Worcester was well timed, 
for he entered at once into all the in- 
tensity of the Abolition movement as 
led here by such zealots as the late 
Stephen S. Foster and his wife. Abby 
Kelly. In his "Cheerful Yesterdays" he 
makes mention of the times he drove 
to their suburban home, having in his 
care certain escaped bondsmen on their 
way to Canada, then the black man's 
heaven. 

Before coming hither he had entered 
in spirit, if not in body, into the effort 
to release the negro. Shadrach. from 
his tormentors, and onlv opportunity 
was lacking to have made him a factor 
in the liberating of Thomas Sims, but 
he came to this city in ample time to 
have a hand in the all but successful 
attempt to wrest Anthony Burns from 
the authorities then holding him in 
Boston, receiving in the melee scars 
that he bears to this day. Of such 
stuff was this fighting parson made, a 
true representative of the church mili- 
tant. Tndeed. while we may suppose 
that he was a faithful pastor and dis- 
charged conscientiously all the duties 
incumbent upon his position, vet his 
efforts and actions in other than minis 
terial lines made here the most lasting 
impressions. 

Thus he was an earnest advocate of 
regular and systematic exercise, one of 
the early devotees of nature study, and 
who can tell how much such devotion 
and practice have had to do with hi* 



becoming an octogenarian with health 
and vigor, physically and mentally, 
quite unimpaired? Gray-haired men 
and women in Worcester love to tell of 
the prompting they received in their 
younger days from this stalwart 
clergyman who knew the habitat of 
most of the wild flowers which flour- 
ished in the vicinity, and there are 
men, near the three score and ten al- 
lotment of years, who will state that 
their physique is what it is through the 
suggestions and leadership of the erst- 
while minister, who both preached and 
practiced, who did not believe that a 
whining voice and an impaired diges- 
tion necessarily savored of Godliness. 
The reader who would know best the 
main items in Colonel Higginson's 
Worcester life must read his "Cheerful 
Yesterdays," though even there we do 
not get his deep interest in the factors 
of dailv and correct living. These can 
be had better through the perusal of 
his "Outdoor Papers," which embody 
many of the ideas which maue his resi- 
dence here so beneficial not alone to 
himself, but to very many others. 

Aside from his record made in his 
writings, we may quote direct from a 
recent letter, wherein he says: 

Worcester was so important to me as a 
means of development, my connection with 
the Worcester of fifty years ago was so 
active and varied, and I was connected with 
so many of its early enterprises, that it has 
always remained near my heart. My old 
friend. Dr. Hale, has described the Worces- 
ter of that period best by calling it a "west- 
ern settlement in the Heart of Massachu- 
setts." Its business life, its social life, and 
its intellectual life were all springing up to- 
gether; and I had, even before that time, just 
enough childish recollection of it to feel my- 
self not wholly a stranger there. I still re- 
member with delight certain drives 1 took 
thither in early childhood with my father. 
Stephen Higginson, whose first wife had 
been a Salisbury, and who so cherished his 
connection with the old Worcester families 
that he named mv elder brother "Waldo." a 
name also transmitted to my daughter. Our 
visits there were made primarily that he 
might call on the Misses Waldo, and 1 
might play with their celebrated kittens 
My subsequent life there accordinglv 
seemed to connect itself with the old 
maidenly household, although my reputa- 
tion for perilous radicalism might justly 
have led the descendants of those kittens 
sometimes to show their claws. 
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The society of Worcester was. at the time 
I removed there (1852), singularly agree- 
able. The town was becoming very pros- 
perous and yet retained its simplicity of 
tone. There was a circle of very cultivated 
and active-minded people who worked hard 
and were thrifty, and yet counted wealth as 
a secondary thing. F.vcn the aristocracy of 
employment counted for very little. Some 
of the most cultivated families were em- 
ployed in mechanical occupations and made 
their workshops the very centres of wit and 
humor. There were the traditions of an 
earlier aristocracy of birth, but it counted 
for little, because those who represented it 
readily accepted the prevailing tone. There 
was a great deal of pleasant outdoor life 
and indoor intercourse and great public and 
private activity. It seems to me. on looking 
back, that innumerable enterprises were un- 
dertaken, and that I had a hand in almost all 
of them. There was the Free Church, for 
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instance, the first of various organizations 
of the kind that were started in Massachu- 
setts in the spirit and on the platform of 
Theodore Parker, who was still under con- 
demnation as a heretic. Then I served on 
the School Committee, helped organize the 
Public Library and the Natural History So- 
ciety, was president <>f n gymnastic club, a 
cricket club, a skating club, and various 
minor organizations. It is a wonder that I 
did not belong to a volunteer engine com- 
pany, such as then existed everywhere, and 
I was indeed elected an honorary member 
of "Tiger Engine Company No. 6." and was 
only prevented accepting the appointment 
by the fact that the Timers not into a general 
fight meanwhile and were disbanded by 
the city lathers. At any rate, when the 
storm of the Civil War approached. 1 was 
found to have popularity enough among the 
younger generation in Worcester to enlist 
without difficulty a company in the 51st 
Massachusetts, and afterwards I learned, as 
I have always thought, from that admirable 



officer, Colonel, now Gen. A. H. K. Sprague, 
enough of the rudiments of military life to 
carry me through two years of actual ser- 
vice without discredit. During my absence 
at the front, my wife removed to Newport. 
R. I., for her health, and I ceased with 
some regret to be a resident of Worcester. 

It was during my life in Worcester that 
my literary career, such as it is. began. It 
dates back, properly speaking, to a paper in 
the Atlantic Monthly. March. 185S. entitled. 
"Saints and their Bodies." After this there 
followed a number of papers on outdoor life 
and pursuits, the scene of ail which was laid 
in the vicinity of Worcester, and which in- 
cluded "April Days." "Water Lilies." "My 
Outdoor Study." "The Procession of the 
Flowers." "The Life of Birds." "Gymnas- 
tics." and others which were published sub- 
sequently under the name of "Outdoor 
Papers" in a variety of editions. People 
found them interesting, and I am sure they 
were lovingly composed. They certainly 
did some good through their influence on 
others, for Dr. Dudley A. Sargent, so 
long the professor of physical train- 
ing at Harvard, told me that this 
book was what led him to devote his life to 
that branch of training, and John Burroughs 
is reported to have expressed the same in- 
fluence as having been early exerted on his 
own pursuits. Greatly transformed as is 
the neighborhood of Worcester through it* 
enormous growth, I receive, almost every 
year, from that quarter, letters of inquiry 
from those who visit the old rural localities 
which I described; and it is very pleasant 
for me to think that though my old friends 
and companions have so largely passed 
away, yet the flowers and the streamlets of 
Worcester County may still transmit some 
memory of my abode there. 

1 

Recourse to the city directories of 
fifty years ago shows that the Rev. T. 
\Y. Higginson first appeared therein as 
residing on Harvard Street, corner of 
Bowdoin, in 1853 and the following 
year. It is the small cottage house 
for many years occupied by the late 
James t». Arnold and family: it is to- 
day, as it was long ago. a compact, 
cosy home for a small family. Hence, 
we may fancy, the clergyman went to 
the attempted rescue of Anthony 
Burns from the hands of the national 
authorities in Boston, an exceedingly 
thrilling episode in American history, 
whose details have been told by 
another Worcester man, the late 
Charles E. Stevens. Est). For the 
next three vears Mr. Higginson's ad- 
dress was Xo. 10 Harvard Street, 
where now resides Prof. Geo. K. < ilad- 
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win. whose pride in his dwelling is no 
way lessened by the fact that here were 
formulated many of the plans which 
eventuated in some of the most enter- 
taining and valuable essays in oitr lan- 
guage. From 1858 to 1863, both years 
inclusive, our clergyman lived at No. 5 
Chatham Street, in the house now 
numbered 23, nearly opposite the long- 
time home of General Josiah Pickett; 
indeid. Mrs. Pickett savs Colonel Ilig- 
ginson was one of the best neighbors 
anv one ever had. "You should have 
seen him trving to amuse our boy after 
my husband went to the war in 1861. 
and he could do it. too. Why, I have 
s on him down on all fours in his ef- 
forts to please the lad." Here it was 
that the most of his Worcester work, 
in a literary way. was done. 

The Free Church had no permanent 
abiding place. At first services were 
held in Horticultural Hall, later in 
Washburn, and Prinlcy Hall is also 
given as one of the rooms identified 
with the organization. A Worcester 
gentleman, seeing the Colonel's carlv 
portrait, said. "Yes. he looked just like 
that years ago, when, in Horticultural 
Hall. I heard him refer to the Old 
South Church as that ancient edifice 
opposite, surmounted bv gilded poul- 
try." Of course, he referred to the 
rooster, which long ago came down 
from his exalted perch. 

Aside from some youthful work, ami 
certain editori-ds printed in the Com- 
monwealth and a Newburyport paper, 
his muse had been little exercised be- 
fore his entrance upon his career in the 
\tlantic Monthly. It was in March. 
1858. in the first volume of that famous 
magazine, his article denominated 
"Saints and their P.odics" appeared. 
He states that previously to this he 
had written an article for the North 
American, one for the Christian Ex- 
aminer, and three for Putnam'* Month- 
ly. Of the appearance of this essay 
Sir. Higginson says. "Tt is quite cer- 
tain that T was greatly pleased when 1 
had sent to the Atlantic Monthly mv 
first contribution. 'Saints and their 
r.odics.' and saw it printed in the fifth 
number." Of the writer's success in a 
literary way he cursorily remarks that 
of his prose papers he had but 



one rejected, ascribing some of this re- 
sult to the fact that he did not begin to 
send out manuscripts till he was past 
the age of thirty. A glance through 
the early numbers of the Atlantic 
shows that during the first five years 
he appeared from four to eight times in 
each year, or twenty-six times in all, 
including the papers which he later put 
forth under the general name of "Out- 
door Papers." 

Allibone makes his first publication. 
"Woman and her Wishes." an essay, 
octavo, Poston, 1858. and his second 
the volume referred to above, and it is 
this work which has so much interest in 
Worcester eyes. Some of our people 
would be glad if some day there might 
be made an edition with notes, naming 
in full all the places and people re- 
ferred to. We should like to know the 
localities whence he drew his inspira- 
tion for the "Procession of the Flow- 
ers." and of this exquisite bit of writ- 
ing one survivor of those davs in the 
fifties says. "T was coming into town 
with a handful of rare wild flowers, 
found in a nook suggested bv a friend 
of mine, when T met Mr. Higginson. 
who wanted to know at once the snot, 
but T didn't think it fair to my friend to 
tell." We know that the boy alluded 
to on page T72 of "Cheerful Yester- 
days" as dying a brevet brigadier- 
srencral at the age of twenty, was 
Win. N. Greene. Jr.. but we would 
know more. Our appetite is onlv 
whetted. Focal authorities tell us that 
the gymnasium which formed so large 
a part of the minister's diversion was 
located in the topmost storv of the 
building on the corner of Foster Street v 
and Waldo, over the present Callahan T 
Supplv Companv. This is the way he 
gets there: "Ten leaps up a steep, 
worn-out stairway, through a blind en- 
try to another stairway, and vet 
another, and we emerge suddenly upon 
the floor of a large, lighted room, a 
mere human machine-shon of busy mo- 
tion, etc." The Henderson of the 
essay, who sits working at a fifty- 
pound weight, is Lueien Harrington, 
long since dead. "The Stationary En- 
cine." the bovs call him. Draper, who 
is floating up and down between the 
parallel bars, is "Charlie" Drew, also in 
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the other world. The gymnastic friend 
who has recently crossed the ocean 
and on his way astonished the sailors 
by hanging head downward from the 
mizzentop-mast-stay is our staid but 
still erect book-seller, Samuel H. Put- 
nam, who. in the rings, converts him- 
self "into a mere tumbler pigeon." 
In Worcester, too, Colonel Higgin- 



bottomed, but it must have had points 
of beauty, for had not its owner, fresh 
from his Tennyson, dropped into poet- 
ry, thus — 

"And round about the prows he wrote, 
The Lady of Shalott." 

I'nhappily, the waterman had not 
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COL. T. W. BIGG1NSON. 
In cj. a. K. I.'nikokm. 



son was one of the early people to dis- 
cover the value of Lake Quinsigamond 
for recreation purposes. He walked 
thither and then with oars sped over 
its surface, a forerunner of the hun- 
dreds who since have sported there. 
His old-time friends tell with great 
gusto of an early attempt to use a 
Worcester-made wherry, by no means 
up to modern standards. It was flat- 



rowed a boat's length from the land- 
ing before he capsized, but his tall 
form permitted him to rise above the 
waves, and, with the "Lady of Shalott" 
under his arms, Sir Lancelot waded 
ashore. As he wended his dripping 
way homeward, he proclaimed his dip 
to haVe been in the wettest part of the 
lake. 

With the career on which Colonel 
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Higginson entered after leaving the 
army, we of Worcester have no direct 
connection, though he was always 
thought of as a sort of Worcester man, 
and unusual interest always attaches to 
his coming here for any purpose. We 
love to think that here began his fame, 
and in some modest way his old neigh- 
bors are partakers thereof. It is a 
pleasure, too, to remember that it was 
in Worcester that the Captain in the 
51st Regiment, then recruiting here, 
received his letter from that officer in 
South Carolina which so effectually 
modified thesubsequentlife of the Cap- 
tain. Let the officer and essayist tell 
his own story : "One day in November. 
1862, I was sitting at dinner with my 
lieutenants, John Goodell and Luther 
Bigelow, in the barracks of the 51st 
Massachusetts. Colonel Sprague, when 
the following letter was put into my 
hands:" The letter, dated Nov. 5. 
1862. was from Gen. Rufus Saxton in 
Beaufort, S. C. then Military Govern- 
or, offering to the Captain the com- 



mand of the first black regiment to be 
raised during the war, a position which 
was accepted, and the experience 
gained with it gave rise some years 
later to that entertaining volume, 
"Army Life in a Black Regiment." 

Worcester is ever associated with 
Mr. Higginson's devotion to the cause 
of Kansas, and it was while living here 
that he gave aid and comfort to old 
John Rrown, so that in coming years, 
when the notable places in this city are 
indicated, as they already are in Bos- 
ton and Concord, the careful scribe 
may state, "Here dwelt the Rev. T. W. 
Higginson when he prepared the es- 
says which gave a new impetus to out- 
of-door love and study, who willingly 
imperiled his life for the escaped slave ; 
in no uncertain way encouraged John 
Brown in his efforts to liberate a race 
and, in the face of social disbarment, 
wa"s ready to lead the first regiment of 
black men raised in the War of Liber- 
ation." 



Cuba and the Old North State. 



Some of the best of men lead exemplary 
lives and leave very little record of their 
accomplishments. Others, with no thought 
of self-exploitation, largely for the sake of 
friends, put into enduring form the stories 
of what afforded them pleasure and there- 
by merit the gratitude of said friends. In 
this class should be named Captain John 
Gray McCarter of the 25th Massachusetts 
in the War of the Rebellion, now a Boston 
business man, who, in company with com- 
rades, has recently made excursions to the 
Island of Cuba and to North Carolina, where 
a large part of his military life was passed. 

The first excursion, that to Cuba, was 
made in May, 1002, to witness the inaugura- 
tion of President Palma over the new re- 
public. The party consisted of the Captain 
and his friends and Comrades Joseph C. 
Rogers, Philip Hasbrouck, Lyman Leigh- 
ton and Capt. Jacob Ti. Davis. Each day of 
the trip is outlined and in its minutiae there 
may be seen some of the fun which made 
"The Innocents Abroad" such a popular 
book. However, the excursionists have 
eyes and they use them to good purpose. 
They leave New York on the 15th and reach 



Havana on the 19th of May, so near is this 
abode of perpetual summer to our often 
frost-bound coast. Their experiences in the 
Cuban capital are graphically described, and 
the reader cannot suppress a wish that he 
might have made one more of the party. 
Nothing escapes them, not even W. J. Bryan, 
late candidate fo. the Presidency, who as a 
newspaper man is doing the inauguration. 
The writer is eloquent as he describes the 
lowering of the Stars and Stripes on the 
20th, henceforth to be the national day, and 
the raising of the Cuban banner. Then fol- 
low visits to the cemeteries and other pub- 
lic places, including Morro Castle. They 
witness funerals of both rich and poor; they 
see the grand parade in honor of the birth 
of a republic and even call on the new- 
President. They go into the country and 
see how farming is attempted and moralize 
on what a little Yankee enterprise could 
effect there. In the jail they see and study 
the garrot; churches, too. are studied, some 
of them hundreds of years old. Their extra 
Havana wanderings include a trip to Ma- 
tanzas, sixty miles away, where they see 
much of the results of iron-handed war. 
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They also visit the famous caves near by, 
finding them rivals of the American Mam- 
moth and the Caverns of Enray. There is 
not a dull sentence in the narrative, which 
ends, June 2d. with the return landing in 
New York. There follows a very valuable 
epitome of Cuban history, with an entertain- 
ing guide t'» the notables of Havana. All 
ends with some interesting observations, 
from a business viewpoint, of the Cuban 
future, especially as bearing on intercourse 
with this country. 

The trip to North Carolina is very ap- 
propriately named, "How Roi'cr and 1 Made 
our First and Second Excursions to the Old 
'Tar Heel' State " It is a handsome pam- 
phlet of 38 nages. nrintcd on white paper, in 
blue, with a red border and having a gray 
cover. Thus we have all the essentials of 
patriotism along with an olive branch, red, 
white and blue for our side, and grav for 
the other. There are fine portraits of 
Captains MeCartcr and Rogers, along with 
one of their common friend and fellow ex- 
cursionist. Mr Richard Powell of New 
York. The first seventeen pages tell of the 
Iiurnside Expedition in 1862, when the 25th 
Massachusetts Regiment made a part of the 
attack on Roanoke Island and became a 

The Geology 

Worcester, city and countv, has been the 
theme of pencil and pen for many a day, 
but as a rule the subject has been rather the 
surface of things, with a major part of the 
space devoted to man and his labors; but 
from the press of Charles Hamilton there 
was recently issued a volume which de- 
scribes the foundations of the city and the 
slow growth which eventuated in what we 
know as central Massachusetts, "The Ge- 
ology «if Worcester" is a result of collabora- 
tive efforts of Joseph H. Perry, teacher of 
natural science in the English High School, 
ami lleniamiii K. Emerson, professor of 
geology in Amherst College. Under the 
direction of the U. S Geological Survey, 
these two gentlemen, professor and former 
pupil, undertook the mapping out of the un- 
derlying rocks of Worcester County This 
task they began many years ago, and with 
unflagging zeal and determination they have 
continued, using thus the available tune for 
almost a score of year-. The assumption 
of this work by Amherst men was singular- 
ly fitting, for who can forget the labors 



notable factor in the North Carolina cam- 
paigns. The second part is an account of a 
trip made in February last by these gentle- 
men for purposes of recreation and health 
restoration. Apparently both ends were 
attained. They were just boys again, 
and so thoroughly did they enjoy their ex- 
cursion, they make their readers share with 
them the incidents of a railroad and steam- 
boat ride to the scenes made historical in 
our history. They see everything and hear 
all that is audible. They interview surviv- 
ors of the great struggle who fought on the 
other side, and there is no dissimulation in 
the handshakes across the once bloody 
chasm. They get a new impression of the 
South side view, and they wish that their 
friends might come North and see for them- 
selves how we look up here. Into every 
page of the story there is thrown enough 
of personality to give it a zest so great that 
once begun, the reader goes right through. 
Possessed of ;i keen sense of the ludicrous, 
Captain McCarter finds something funny 
wherever he stops, and he makes his reader 
see it too. h is to be hoped that the Cap- 
tain and hi- friends will again visit former- 
haunts. 

of Worcester. 

manifold with which the name of that col- 
lege's great instructor and President, Ed- 
ward H itchcock, is forever associated? His 
surveys, geological and otherwise, have for 
more than fifty years been the standards of 
the Commonwealth, hence, as already 
stated, it was singularly appropriate that 
new work in this line should be done by 
men who, if not students of the learned 
teacher, had, .it least, profited by his labors. 

Mr. Perry was graduated from the High 
School () f this city in 1877 and went thence 
to Amherst after the interval of one year, 
and from that college came forth to his 
life work of teaching in 1882. Devoting 
himself to natural science in his under- 
graduate days, he early developed a fond- 
ness for geology, so that when a man was 
wanted to assume the local work, Professor 
Emerson at once thought of his Worcester 
boy who had indicated his zeal and knowl- 
edge in college days. Thus the partnership 
began, and in the interval many a Worces- 
ter County farmer has wondered what those 
men w ere looking for who, with hammer and 
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bag, were poking their noses into nil sorts 
of nooks and crannies apparently, looking 
mostly at uninteresting rocks and ledges. 
Since the days of Hflgh Miller and his pre- 
decessors it has been thus, and, to the un- 
informed mind, tlm- it will ever he, for the 



lay intelligence has little in common with the 
professional llapiilv these observers and 
students were able, in every instance, to 
carry their own bags and knapsacks and so 
were never discouraged at having the roults 
of many a weary mile of tramping and ob- 
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LEDGE, CHAD WICK syl'ARE. 

servation lost through the perversity of a his homeward trip and filled up at the end 
carrier who. for Hugh Miller, dumped the with bits from the nearest stone heap, for 
leathering of the day at the beginning of was not one rock just as good as another' 
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LEDGE. EAST OF NORMAL St'MOOL. 
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THE COAL MINE. 



The result of long summers' work is seen 
not alone in this large and well prepared 
volume, but in a well equipped working col- 
lection of Reological specimens in the Eng- 
lish High School, where geology has be- 



come far more than the mere reading of 
certain printed pages, for here the student 
must see, observe and judge for himself. 
Thus while Mr. Perry was wearily and 
dustily trudging over the hills and valleys 
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of the county, he was doing far more than 
securing data for the geological chart — he 
was making himself an authority, by actual 
observation, as ready to descant upon the 
underlying rocks of this vicinity as was 
Robert Dick upon the formations of north- 
ern Scotland. 

As to the volume itself: it is a well-printed 
and handsomely bound volume, 9x6 inches 
in size, having 165 -f- xii pages, including an 
excellent index, all this aside from forty- 
one inserted leaves of half-tone and process 
illustrations. Also there is double-paged 



generously states that the credit of de- 
scriptions and illustrations in the book be- 
longs wholly to Mr. Terry, that his own 
labor has been that of supervision and re- 
vision. He also says that the work incor- 
porates much that has been done under the 
authority of the U. S. Geological Survey, 
and is published in the present form by per- 
mission of the director. 

In his own foreword. Mr. Perry tells us 
that the book is not written for geologists, 
but for the people of Worcester who may 
have an interest in the subject in a general 




MIM.STOXK 1111,1.. SHOWING KKMNANT OF A1M.ITK DIKE. 



map of Worcester and vicinity in six colors, 
by far the best result yet achieved in trying 
to depict the character of our foundations. 
While prepared as stated, the work is pub- 
lished by the Worcester Natural History 
Society, which, in a quiet way. for many a 
year has been doing a deal of good in this 
community. Since Principal Joseph Jack- 
sun of the English High School put forth 
his observations on the locality's flora un- 
der the name of "Through Glade and Mead." 
nothing concerning Worcester has been put 
forth approaching this result of many miles 
of walking and years of observation. 
In a brief preface, Professor Emcra 



way, but whose technical knowledge is 
limited. He hones that it may serve as a 
guide over the fields and through the streets 
of Worcester, and of their relations to one 
another, and to the people of the city the 
b( " >k i> dedicated. 

The subject is divided into seven chap- 
ters as follows, viz.: Worcester Phyllite ami 
Mica Schist; Worcester Quartzite; Millstone 
Hill; Bolton Gneiss; Shrewsbury Dike: 
Rocks in the Ballard Field at Quinsiga- 
mond and Relation of Rolton Gneiss to the 
Carboniferous Rocks; Paxton and Rrim- 
field Schists; General Geologv of Worcester 
and of the Plateau of Central Massachusetts. 
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FOLDING OK PHYLLITE, INCLUDING! gUAKTZ VEIN, IS DEEP CI" T NrfAK SUMMIT STATION 



As the story progresses, the text and illus- 
trations combine to give the reader a good 
notion of the subject, one that otherwise he 
had never attained. Worcester's Coal Mine 



has loiin been the butt of geological jokers, 
but it does exist and combustible matter 
has been secured there. The frontis- 
piece is a representation of a fossilifcrous 
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A WALL OF THK yFARHY IN THE TOP OF MILLSTONE HILL, SHOWING THE JOINTINC; 

OF THK GRANITE. 



specimen found there by Mr. Perry twenty 
years ago, and as far as looks are concerned 
it might have come from the mines of 
Pennsylvania. 



Through the kindness of the Natural His- 
tory Society, the Magazine is allowed to use 
as many of the cuts as it cares to, and with 
their aid it is easy to take an intelligent trip 




UALLAKD QUARRY. SHOWING HORIZONTAL JOINTING AND HANDING. RESULTING FROM 

ALTERNATION OF SCHIST AND GRANITE. 
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LOOK I NO ACROSS THE PLATEAU OF CENTRAL MASSACHUSETTS. 



through tlie city and its suburbs. The rep- was more to the sightseers of sixty odd 
resentation of the "Deep Cut" is easily years since than is the Grand Gorge of the 
recognized, and the time is not so very far Arkansas to the traveler of to-day. For- 
away when the excavation was considered tunatcly there are many quarries and ex- 
one of the wonders of man's making and cavations in our neighborhood, so that in 
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addition to superficial observation Mr. Terry 
ha* had opportunities to look beneath the 
exterior of Mother Earth. Millstone Hill, 
the Ballard Quarries at Quinsigamond. the 
Coal Mine itself, the Summit Cut on the 
B "*ton & Maine R. R., the exposed ledge 
at Chadwick Sauare, as well as the much 
higher one east of the Normal School and 
others, arc all in evidence. The cuts show- 
ing surface scenery are self-ex'danatory. 

Twenty years is a long time to spend in 
making ready for a hook, longer even than 



the time that Adam Smith gave to his 
"Wealth of Nations," hut when the volume 
appears it is monumental. The years will 
come and go, but long after the men who 
did the work which rendered the book possi- 
ble have ceased from the ranks of their fel- 
lows, the compilation they prepared will 
remain, the undisputed thesaurus of geolog- 
ical knowledge for the Heart of the Com- 
monwealth and the surrounding country. 
The volume is to be had at all the book 
stores for $1.50. 




Books New and Old. 



A Bl'Nt ll OK Ro.sKS. and Otiikk Par mi k 
PLAYS, by M. E. M. Davis, from Small. May- 
nard & Company, Boston. — This is a hand- 
some volume, capable of being placed in an 
overcoat-pocket, and the contents will be- 
guile many a weary mile of car riding. The 
roses upon the cover are indicative of the 
fir>t play, which gives its name to the vol- 
ume. There are six plays and each one is 
capable of rcorodttCtion in the home circle, 
and thereby should be welcomed by those 
who are ever searching for something 
which can be adapted to parlor 
theatricals. At least four of the plays 
had been already printed in the Saturday 
Evening Post of Philadelphia, and »o had 
stood the test ot earlier reading. Each one 



h a bit of amusing confusion, brought about 
by the application of the truism that the 
course of true love never uid run smooth. 
Cupid ha> ever been laying pitfalls for his 
disciples, and the latter have ever been 
tumbling in, ami what is stranger still, they 
are always happy in their troubles, dotl t 
know when they are hit, and never take the 
least precaution against the darts of the in- 
fant. The coming winter will hear many a 
peal of laughter over the home rendering of 
these plays. 

Tin: Christ Storv. by Eva March Tap- 
pan, from the press of Houghton, Mifflin & 
Company, Boston. — Those who read Dr. 
Tappan's "Days of Queen Victoria" will 
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readily welcome this later volume, which 
takes up the theme in the same delightful 
vein which made every page of that story 
of English life a veritable picture. The 
writer had a difficult task to perform when 
she essayed the story of the God-man; she 
was walking in already well-trodden paths, 
for, since the days of Fleetwood, there have 
been of Christ biographers almost legions, 
and the Farrars. Gcikies and Itecchers who 
have written were no novices with the pen. 
Nevertheless, there was an unfilled place, 
one for children of the Sunday school age. 
and this our Worcester teacher discovered 
and proceeded to occupy. How well she 
has accomplished her undertaking, the 
reader will very soon find out. The trouble 
with many writers and sneakers from time 
immemorial has been the feeling that things 
sacred can not be mentioned without what 
the good Scotch woman called the "Bible- 
twang." a tone, by the way. which is quite 
distasteful to the average person. Without 
in the least lessening our regard for the sub- 
ject, the writer introduces us to the charac- 
ters in the Christ Story in a way to attract 
and to hold us whether we will or not 
Mary. Joseph. Elizabeth, the Disciples and 
others are made to stand before us and. in 
spite of our long familiarity with the recital 
as given in Holy Writ, we have a new view 
of the beings to whom we were introduced 
so early that we seem to have always known 
them. The story becomes an engrossing 
one. and no amount of knowledge of the 
subject will prevent the reader's hanging 
upon each page as though the story were 
a new one. an absolutely fresh discovery. 
The book is certain to become the story of 
stories for childhood, and. what is absorb- 
ingly interesting to the child is sure to de- 
light his parents. In these davs. when the 
popularity and prevalence of Passion Play 
pictures have filled the eyes and mind of the 



public, it might be thought venturesome to 
undertake another hazard in a similar chan- 
nel, and perhaps in other and less skillful 
hands the plan had failed, but not so here. 
The story as it progresses nrovides its own 
atmosphere and scenery, though the added 
illustrations do their part, and in fancy we 
are in that famed Holy Land where our 
fathers fought for the tomb of the Savior, 
but far back of that era, when there was a 
Jewish race holding the land for which their 
fathers had battled, a race expecting a king 
who should lead them to victory over all 
their foes, who should make them, tempo- 
rally as well as spiritually, the foremost of 
nations From that cradle at Bethlehem 
through all His vicissitudes, to Calvary, the 
Crucifixion and the Ascension, we follow the 
Christ with the same absorbing interest 
which we gave to the almost inspired pages 
of Ren Hur. Our directors of Sunday 
schools are frequently at their wits' ends as 
to what they shall put in their libraries. It 
is so difficult to draw the line in these times 
of universal reading, but here is a book 
which is pre-eminently fitted for the hands 
and minds of those who still keep up the 
old-fashioned ideas of Bible study. As an 
instigator to the reading and study of the 
Book of Books, this volume of Dr. Tappan 
must prove wonderfully useful. While the 
text needed no enlivening, there are given 
along with the story no less than sixty-eight 
illustration-, each one a reproduction by 
half-tone of an old master, Raphael, Rem- 
brandt. Rubens. Titian, da Vinci. Van Dyke, 
Correggio. Ilofmanu. Dore, — they arc all 
here, and seldom have so many historic 
works been crowded into so small a com- 
pass While the sacred story has done 
much to stimulate art. the latter in turn has 
done a reciprocal service in directing the 
minds of men to sacred thoughts. Price, 
$t..So. net. 



Industrial Notes. 



The Metcalf Emery Wheel Dresser. 



It frequently happens that a most desira- 
ble tool or machine when invented is con- 
spicuous for its simplicity. The discovery 
of America was easy after Columbus led the 
way. Eli Whitney fixed some crooked wire 
teeth in a box and so made the cultivation 
of cotton profitable. Mr. George E. Met- 
calf of this city has discovered that one 



wheel can be made to true another. The 
invention of emery wheels was a great ad- 
vance in mechanics, rendering the polishing 
and grinding of metals a very easy matter 
as compared with former proces-es. but it 
was early found that wheels did not 
wear evenly, and to hring them back to a 
symmetrical condition was a task requiring 
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the use of diamonds, necessarily so large as 
to involve considerable expense. 

Mr. Metcalf is a practical mechanic, and 
in his shop work he made the discovery 
that one wheel could be made to so act upon 
another as to obviate entirely the use of the 
costly diamond. The illustration shows the 
tool in use. The essentials of the contri- 
vance arc a small carborundum wheel 
mounted on a bushing having chamfered 







i 








KMK.HY WHEEL DRESSER. 

ends. The wheel and bushinvs are mounted 
a spindle having Readying balls or han- 
dles at each end. These balls have cones for 
engaging the ends of the bushing, so that all 
wear can constantly be taken up. The 
wheel to be trued is cut quickly when the 
spindle is inclined at an angle to the axis 
of the wheel, and then the task is completed 
by holding the spindle horizontal and mov- 
ing it several times across the face of the 
wheel. Though but a short time upon the 
market, the dresser has received the en- 
thusiastic endorsement of all using it. in- 
cluding some of the largest machine shops 
in the country. The exclusive right to man- 
ufacture the device has been granted, on a 
basis of royalties, to the Heald Machine 
Company of this city. The following circu- 



lar, gotten out by the manufacturers, tells 
its own story: 

It is a veritable wizard for truing and 
shaping grinding wheels of all kinds of 
ordinary size. It is difficult for the average 
person to understand how it can do the work 
until it is seen in operation, and even then 
"you can hardly believe your eyes." 

We would not be able to sell these, how- 
ever, in large numbers to the best shops in 
the country if there was not a great deal of 
virtue in them somewhere, and the foremen 
of different departments would not return 
their diamonds to the office, and use this 
dresser exclusively, unless it was superior 
for this work. 

The principle of this dresser in truing a 
wheel is three-fold: first, that of inertia due 
to the weight in the balls; second, the pecu- 
liar cutting effect of one abrasive wheel on 
another when held at an angle of 30 to 40 
degrees from the horizontal; and third, the 
gyroscopical action set up by the rapid 
rotation of a wheel on its axis. 

These things together probably account 
for the remarkably rapid and satisfactory 
working of this machine. 

What happens when you use a diamond to 
true up a grinding wheel? 

The diamond breaks off and rubs down 
the particles of grit by virtue of its greater 
hardness, does it not? 

The Metcalf Dresser, on the other hand, 
cuts nut the bond or filling between the 
cutting particles in the wheel and leaves 
these standing out on the surface in the best ^ 
possible condition for rapid cutting. 

This peculiar action is something that 
must be seen to be appreciated, and we are 
therefore anxious to have you make a trial 
of this dresser in your own shops and on 
your own work, knowing that this will con- 
vince any one of its merits who will give it 
a fair trial. 

\ special advantage of the Metcalf Dreis- 
er is in bringing up a sharp corner on thin 
or delicate wheels. For this work it has no 
equal, as a diamond or an ordinary dresser 
is sure to break off the corner even when 
handled with great care, while this dresser 
will bring it up as sharp as a razor in a 
moment's time. 

The use of the dresser is not confined to 
truing or shaping wheels only, but is of 
«reat value in freshening up the face, either 
when glazed over or when filled up from 
grinding soft metals, etc.. which cling to the 

wheel. . , 

Many other uses will suggest themselves, 
as we find new ones coming up continually, 
such as polishing pulleys and gas engine 
fiy-whccls. after a roughing chip only has 
been taken over them. 

IIF VT.D MACHINE COMPANY. 
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What People Might Think. 



"The cherished fields 
Put on their winter robes of purest white." 

— James Thompson. 

£) ECEM1JER finds the city wonder- 
ing who will be Mayor. For 
more than half a century, Worcester 
has each year asked herself this ques- 
tion, and in spite of croakers and pes- 
simists lias managed to pull through 
without any serious trouble. 

'T'HE outs have regularly scored the 
ins and have intimated that were 
they in power, things would be differ- 
ent, but when their inninrs come, mat- 
ters go on just about the same. Old 
mayors and young mayors, mayors of 
this party and mayors of that, all 
prove themselves necessary keystones 
in the arch of city government. 

A FTER the lapse of years, when the 
mists have cleared away, we look 
down the vista and wonder why so much 
was said about th is or that man ; in the 
grand range, all appear to be of about 
the same stature, of much the same ca- 
pacity, and despite differences of rear- 
ing and extraneous advantages, the 
gazer of to-day would have to look 
long and carefully before making a 
choice among them. 

*y HE recent death of Colonel Stod- 
dard reminds many of our citi- 
zens that he was denied the customary 
honor of re-election, though there was 
no particular fault found with his ad- 
ministration, and now that he is a long 
ways in the past, folks are saying that 
it was a great pity that his advice on 
several questions was not followed. 
Then very harsh words were uttered; 
now, all unite to sing his praises. 
What a pity he could not hear some of 
them while living. 

nPlHERE was one item in the single 
I year of the Colonel's mayoralty 
over which he took considerable pride, 
yet no one of his panegyrists has made 
mention of it, viz., the fact that it was at 
his suggestion that a regular sweeper 
of street crossings was employed. In 
all kinds of weather the employee was 
faithful to his duty, and pedestrians, 
especially on Main Street, soon grew 



to appreciate his services. Though 
not now wielding his broom, the 
sweeper is living and has a great re- 
gard for the memory of the departed 
Mayor. The sweeping in other hands 
continues. 

£|OURAGE is ever an admirable 
attribute, and when exhibited 
by one far past the allotted age 
of man it becomes all the more 
conspicuous. Napoleon shivering 
over the embers of burning Mos- 
cow is not half so heroic a fig- 
ure as that of Artist Willard undaunt- 
edly looking forward to the rebuilding 
of his cherished residence. He has the 
sympathy of a large number of friends, 
of whom one, a distinguished gentle- 
man, said, "I wish it were in mv power 
to give him a thousand dollars to- 
wards setting him up again." 

| F wishes were dollars one of Wor- 
cester's younger business men 
whom reverses have overtaken would 
speedily be on his feet once more. 
For many a day, there were few 
causes looking towards public im- 
provement or private good that 
went away from him empty handed. 
Generous to a fault, he was anxious 
to do good to all men. Circumstances 
beyond his control rendered it neces- 
sary for him to halt and find out 
just his condition. Through all the 
gloom that surrounds him shines 
the light of his neighbors' good will 
and affection. Every one hopes and 
expects to see him again at the helm of 
prosperous enterprises. 

j^OTHIXG concerning the advan- 
tages of the eitv's eveninir schools 
has bten said in n any a day which more 
clearly shows their value than the cas- 
ual words of a young Swedish wom- 
an whose mistress is unwilling that 
she should attend the schools, so the 
said woman goes only one evening a 
week, the one she has off regularly. 
Says the mistress. "You have English 
enough already." "Yes." says the girl. 
"I know that I have kitchen English, 
but I want something better." and she 
is getting the same through her one 
evening a week. 
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Worcester Board of Trade 



BANK BUILDING, n FOSTER STREET. 
Open 7.30 a.m. to 6 p.m. Prf.sidknt's Hours: From 10 to 11 a.m. Tuesdays. Thursdays. 

and Saturdays. 

President, WALTER H. BLODGET. Vick-President, PAUL B. MORGAN. 

Treasurer. ALBERT H. STONE. Secretary, CHARLES E. SQUIER. 



Board of Trade Notes. 



The Merchants' Week which the Mercan- 
tile Committee had planned for the first 
week in December has been postponed be- 
cause the Consolidated Street Railway re- 
fused to co-operate. It was reasonably ex- 
pected that as the advertising which is done 
by the mcrthants throughout the year is 
largely responsible for the electric railway 
patronage, the roads would believe in reci- 
procity. 

The Committee on Transportation and 
Railroads reported that the freight rates to 
Leominster had been reduced so as to cor- 
respond with rates from Boston, which arc 
as follows: 
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Vice-president Paul B. Morgan was 
elected a delegate to the State Board of 
Trade for a term of three years. 

President W. H. Blodget. one of the dele- 
gates to the State Board, was elected Vice- 
president of the Executive Council. 

The series of smoke-talks for the winter 
opened very auspiciously. William Wood- 
ward of the Worcester Safe Deposit & Trust 
Company gave a very interesting address 
on "The Theory and History of Banking." 

There was unusual interest manifested in 
the subject and in the discussion which fol- 
lowed the reading of the paper. 

The series will be continued on the third 
Thursday of each month. 

Inquiries arc still coming in response to 
the Export Sheet issued in 1002, four having 
been received during the past month. 



NATIONAL BANK. 

WORCESTER NATIONAL BANK, 9 Foster Street. I ncortiorated as a State Bank in 1804; as 
a National Bank in 1 H64. Capital $250. 000; surplus and undivided profits $240,000. Dividends 
April and October; rate past year, 8 per cent. President, Stephen Salisbury: Cashier. James P. 
Hamilton; Directors. Stephen Salisbury. A. George Bullock, Charles A. Chase. Lincoln N. Kin- 
nicutt. Josiah II. Clarke. James P. Hamilton. Edward L. Davis. 



SAFE DEPOSIT AND TRUST COMPANY. 
^WORCESTER SAFE DEPOSIT AND TRUST COMPANY, 448 Main Street 



Incorporated 



MM in 186s. Capital $500,000; surplus $500,000. Dividends January. April. July and October; 
rate past year. 6 per cent. President. Edward F. Bisco; Secretary and Treasurer. Samuel H. 
Clary; Directors, Charles S. Barton, Edward F. Bisco, A. George Bullock, C. L. Clarlin, 

iohn H. Cots, Alexander DeWitt. Thomas B. Eaton. William Endicott. Jr.. Henry F. Harris. 
Lock wood Hoar, C. Henry Hutchins, Lincoln N. Kinnicutt, Edwin T. Marble, Philip W. Moen, 
Neal Kautoul. Stephen Salisbury, Frank Bulkclcv Smith. E. 1>. Thayer, Jr., Robert M. Wash- 
burn, George W. Wells. M. J. Whittall, G. Marston Whitin, Charles A. Williams, Samuel E. 
Winslow, Robert Winsor. 

SAVINGS BANK. 

PEOPLE'S SAVINGS BANK, 452 Main Street. Incorporated in 1S64. Deposits $9. 753.029. 
guaranty fund $445,000. Interest payable February and August 15. Deposits go on 
interest February, May. August and November 1 ; rate past year, 4 per cent. Presi- 
dent. Samuel R. Hey wood; Treasurer, Charles M. Bent; Investment Committee, Samuel R. 
Hey wood, Edwin T. Marble, Alexander DeWitt, Win. W. Johnson. Philip \V. Moen. 
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State Mutual Life 
Assurance 
Company, 



Worcester, Mass. 



Incorporated 1844. 




Assets, . 


. $21,678,560.35 


Liabilities, 


. 19,281,299.00 


Surplus, . 


. $2,397,261.35 




A. G. Bullock, President. H. M. Witter, Secretary. 



JEROME 
MARBLE & CO., 



J&oeton an5 "DQorccster. 



...Oils, Starches, Dyestuffs, .. 



PAINTS AND PAINTERS' SUPPLIES 
AGENTS the HARDNESS Jcaw 

RED OILS. 



a co. 



tub GRATON & KNIGHT MFG. CO. 

OAK LEATHER 

Tanners and Belt Makers 

WORCESTER, MASS. 



QUALITY IS OUR WATCHWORD 



C. W. CLAFLIN & CO. 



Wholesale 
and Retail 
Dealers la 



Anthracite 

and 
Bituminous 

CoaL 




Coal Pockets, 
5 Grafton 
Street. 

Coal and 
Wood Yard, 
301 

Shrewsbury 
Street. 



it 



General Office, 

375 MAIN STREET, WORCESTER, MASS. 
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